











the old 


uses nO More current. 


carben lamp 


warmth. 


You took out your old light bulbs— 
take out your old boiler! 


the old carbon-filament 
bulbs after Mazpa lamps 
were introduced; they used 
too much current for the light 
they 


¥% could n’t afford to keep 


gave. 

[low about your old-fash- 
ioned heater—hasn’t the time 
come to take it out, too? J+ 
burns up almost as much money 
every winter as you paid for 
it when it was new. 

Here are three big money- 
saving facts worth remem- 
bering: 

1. The Institute of Thermal 
Research of the American Ra- 


diator Company has produced a 
boiler which is to heat what the 
Mazpa Lampistolight. It gives 
much more and better warmth, 
with a greater saving in coal. 

2. The Ipeat TYPE A will 
pay for itself out of coal savings 


in from three to five years. This 





4 bs 
Send for this 


money-saving book 








On a stal card write your name 
and address, giving the number of 
rvoms in your house, and n it to 
the office below. A book will be sent, 
describing the Ineat Boiler which 
will increase comfort and save money 
in a house like yours. 
Nes 4 





means you can take out your 
old-fashioned he: ater, have ideal 
warmth, and get your money 
back. : 

3. So clean and handsome is 
the Ipear TYPE A, that it has 
caused thousands of cellars to be 
cleaned up and dressed up —giv- 
ing the home another usable 
floor . 

For every heating need— 
from a little radiator valve to 
a great sectional boiler—this 
Company has a quality prod- 
uct specially designed. Your 
heating contractor is our dis- 
tributor; put your problem 
up to him, 


DEAL BOILERS 


COAL 


GAS 


* AMERICAN RADIATORS 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 








save fuel 


What the Mazpa L 
isto light, the Iprat 
TYPE A boiler is to 


Phe Modern Mazoa Lamp 
gives much more light than 


and 


mp 





Dept. 184— 1803 Elmwood Ave.,Buffalo,N.Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 
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TIFEANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


QUALITY- A TRADITION 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ STREET 
New YorRK 
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NYejon | 
Starting, Lighting and Ignition System : 
| | F 
lk DEJON has the reputation 
aI for attaining the highest degree i 
id | of excellence for automotive || 
a electrical systems. HE] | ce 
i Its production is purposely ie 
ie | limited to those manufacturers || & 
ik yi] | the 
id | who want to endow their cars L) | 38 
| with superlative quality. Hy | 
| . HBS in 
| , DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION te 
i ae ie etna 
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The Imperial 





All Chrysler Six models 
are equipped with special 
design six-ply, high-speed 
balloon tires. 








Chrysler Six Features That Give 


Results Never Before Known 
The Oil-Filter and the Air-Cleaner 


There is open acknowledgment everywhere, 
now, that Chrysler engineers have gone years 
beyond previous conceptions of the highest 
and the finest in motor car performance. 


But the intensive development work of three 
years, which in advance of production 
brought the Chrysler Six to its present state 
of perfection, concerned itself with far more 


than the obvious phases of performance. 


The oil-filter and the air-cleaner, which con- 
tribute so much to motor car results never 
before known, are two outstanding examples. 


The two of them operate together, in a way 
never before devised, to exclude ruinous and 
abrasive grit, dust and dirt from the inside of 
the motor. 

















If gasoline is food to a motor, oil is its 
life blood; and the best motor on earth 
can’t keep well on dirty oil any more 
than you can with diseased blood. 


Chrysler engineers say to you, in all 
sincerity, that they positively protected 
the Chrysler Six engine against damage 
and ashortened life by reason of impure 
and unclean oil. 

For the Chrysler Six oil-filter—a real 
filter, not merely a screen—takes all of 
the muck and grime out of all the oil 
in the crankcase, approximately every 
20 to 25 miles of driving. 


It may go into the filter black and gritty, 

ut it comes out clean and pure as new 
—minus all the foreign elements that 
scratch and scrape, and treat the bear- 
ings as millions of sharp tiny files would 
treat them. 


Engineers freely predict that Chrysler 
has shown the way to one of the greatest 
motor improvements in years. They say 
the Chrysler oil-filter will do away with 
most ordinary motor troubles. 


The oil-filter hands back, purified and 
cleansed, gallons of oil that otherwise 
would have to be thrown away. 


No less important is the Chrysler air- 
cleaner which passes none but clean 
air through the carburetor into the 


- cylinders. 


The oil is kept cleaner even if there were 
no oil-filter—for road dust and grit 
cannot pass the Chrysler air-cleaner. 
Thus the engine is doubly safeguarded. 


That is how engineering study of every 
detail puts the Chrysler Six in an 
entirely different class. 


It is the same advanced engineering 
which unites, in a six-cylinder motor, 
68 horse-power and a speed capacity of 
over 70 miles per hour with such a 
remarkable gasoline economy as better 
than 20 miles per gallon from a high- 
powered motor. 


At every turn, you find superiority ex- 
pressed in Chrysler Six engineering 
and performance—in the vibrationless 
engine, in riding ease and stability that 
enable you to drive 60 miles an hour 
over cobbles or ruts, and so on. 


To say it in the briefest way, the 
Chrysler Six represents the finest that 
brains and money can produce; and if 
you have not yet put this car to your 
own tests, you are missing a very great 
deal in motoring experience. 


All Chrysler Six dealers are in position to extend the convenience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive pian. 


The Touring, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1725; 
The Brougham, $1895; The Imperial, $1995. All prices f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


‘Chrysler 


Pronounced as though spelled, Cry*sler 











































































































gd TEMPLE 


FINE TAILORING 


Your clothes, if they are Hickey-Freeman, are 
tailored in this building. And they are worthy of 
their source. The idea and the ideal behind them is 
to produce clothes that conform to the dignity, the 


Many men with the highest standards of tailoring 
and style have found that no matter what you pay, 
there’s really nothing finer than Hickey-Freeman 


At leading stores throughout the country 


Hickey-ifreeman Go. 
ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 
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CFRIENDS FOREVER, 


Medalist Cigars -if you please 


— and_ they do please~— 
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Canpy jars and candlesticks; salad plates and sherbet glasses; ee 
French dressing bottles and finger bowls; footed tumblers; slender 
stemware of every sort—many, many things with the fasci- 
nation and shining glory of fine glassware. . . . Each splendid, | 
single piece of Fostoria is a real and lasting expression of beauty. | 
Glass has mystery and remote magic—a fragile power to mirror 
many lights and multiply colors. . . . Your preference may be for | 
the scintillating loveliness of iridescent crystal; for the richness 
of gold-encrusted ware; for the simplicity of the deep-etched, | 
hand-blown glass. Fine glassware is always good form and 
much favored, especially in colors, by the present fashions in 
table setting. Collect a set of Fostoria, adding from time to time 
new pieces in the pattern you choose. Each piece is a lovely 
gift in itself. The Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W.Va. | 


toria 


FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE || | 
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Compote in the Vir- 
&inia design, a pat- 
tern appealing inits 
quiet aristocracy of 
design. Every piece 
of Fostoria glass 
ware leaves our 
factory bearing this 
brown and white 


label. 
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| Note the lovely | 
i simplicity of this {| 
i design. You will 
| never tire of it. 
| 
i 
. 
Fairfax 
| ; a | 
i Pare | i 
| | | | 
H 3 i| 
| : } 
| for the smartly appointed table 
i | ‘ oP 
| ASHIONABLE women of _ that charming Colonial sim- 
} Colonial days had much __ plicity which lasts. Passing 
| of their choicest silver spe- styles of the moment cannot if 
| cially made by our own best affect its value. \ 
| ‘versmi ; . | 
i silversmiths. But they or- Fairfax has an iminediate | 
dered it done “in the newest appeal to the women who | 
|| mode from England. This take pride in a well dressed | | 
| | was the beginning of what table for a simple lunch- 
. j 
|| we know as Colonial style. eon-ora formal dinner party. | 
: . \ 
b> ae the most popular Your jeweler will show you 
| . r > = ’ gta 
| " On hes the . this and other exquisite Gor- | 
7 * ne ever Cc ham patterns —coffee services, 
y ed =) fa 7 . = H 
signed— isGorham’s Fairfax. candlesticks, complete dinner sets 
With its sharply contrast- —wrought by Gorham, for 90 igileaideas i 
: See : : or $9.50 
| | ed planes and beautiful oc- years America’s leading silver- i 
||  tagonal reflecting surfaces, smiths. Gorham quality costs i 
| Fairfaxis the quintessenceof 0 more than ordinary ware. | 
{ ; 
6 for $21.50 { 
THREE FAIRFAX PIECES 
Spoon, Fork and Knife—cach one 
typical of this beautiful pattern. A half 
| dozen make a most charming and in- 
| NEW YORK PROVIDENCE expensive gift of sterling. 6 for $19 
i 
Gorham Silver Polish makes the care of silver easy 
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The American foot is the best 
dressed foot in the world. Not 
only does it adorn itself in the 
handsomest hosiery, but it trav- 
els in the security of stout silk 
that furnishes unexcelled resist- 
ance to strenuous wear. In that 
worthy achievement Phoenix 
has been an outstanding and 
ever-successful leader. For men, 
women and children this fine 
hosiery has become the standard 
everywhere, because of the last- 
ing elegance it furnishes to the 
end of long miles—at low cost. 
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In the interests of finer footwear fashions 
Robert H. Foerderer produced Vici kid 


For years there was need for 
a more adaptable leather —a 
leather that would lend itself 
perfectly to any shoe pattern or 
color that fashion might favor. 


Then Robert H. Foerderer 
produced Vici kid. The qual- 
ities and the ‘unlimited color 
possibilities of this leather im- 
mediately convinced the shoe 
world that the ideal leather for 


fine footwear had at last been 
made. 


In the interests of fine foot- 
wear Robert H. Foerderer prov 
duced Vici kid. In the interests 
of wearers of this footwear he 
reserved its exclusive manufac: 
ture to one company. Vici kid 
is and always has been manu 
factured solely by the company 
he founded—Robert H. 


Foerderer, Inc. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





VICI kid is manufac- 
tured solely by Robert 
H. Foerderer, Inc. 


THERE 1S ONLY ONE VICI KID --- THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 
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THE STYLE THAT YOUNG MEN 
WANT 


The fall suit shown here is for you young men who have an 
eye for the drape of a coat, the draw of a vest at the waistline, 
the easy hang of the trousers’ snug at the waist and then free, 
down to the swing of the cuffs We put the style you want 
into clothes - together with fine tailoring, all- wool fabrics, 
and our label-a small thing to look for, a big thing to find 


_ HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN, APPRECIATES THE 


PROPER USE OF COLOR 


: fe HUMAN MALE at last is freed from one long-standing, wrong- 

fully-imposed restraint. Stride for stride with advancing 
naturalness in dress has come the acceptance of his inborn love 
of color. The well-dressed man who formerly stood shocked or 
wistful-eyed before a gaily tinted scarf now confidently wears 
color on every possible occasion. 

Nowhere is this change more evident and firmly fixed than in 
outdoor and sports apparel. Clothes for sport are no longer a hap- 
hazard collection of unrelated garments. Today, when properly 
selected, a man’s sport clothes are at once the smartest, the most 
comfortable and most colorful garments in his wardrobe. And in 
every case the right proportion of Knitted OuTerwear properly 
selected insures the utmost of economy, good sense and good taste. 

In his choice of Knitted Outerwear the well-dressed man in- 
dulges his taste for color with freedom and propriety. His white 
tennis slip-on is banded at the neck with color. His golf jacket 
and pull-overs combine bold all-over patterns and vivid colors. 
He wears hose to match. For snow sports he selects a knitted 
hat and tie; two sweaters, a light pull-over and a heavy shaker; 
two pairs of knitted hose—all in colors that shame the brightest 
poster on the northward roads. 

The purchase of Knitted Ourerwear entails no wasted time or 
thought, no ill-advised expense. The haberdasher, the sport shop or 
the nearest Knitted Ourerwear Department is a prolific source of 
supply. A competent salesman will assist your selection if desired. 
And whether you pay much or little the smartness, comfort and 
durability of Knitted OuTERwear insure an economical purchase. 












Knitrep OUTERWEAR BurgEAu, INC. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York City 




















by / Knitted OUTERwear embraces gloves, headwear, infants’ wear, 
every garment knitted of wool, silk jerseys, leggins, mittens, mufflers, 
or artificial silk, with the exception neckwear, overcoats, reefers, 
of underwear and dress hosiery. scarfs, shawls, smocks, sports hose, 
Among the »any classifications sports skirts, suits, sweaters, vests, 
are: Bathing suits, capes, dresses, _ wristlets. 


y ,, Ff} Br \ What Knitted Outerwear is: 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“How to Care for 
Knitted OUTERwear” 
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years of Vogue $7 


Ww 
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Every Two Weeks 


you get a 
new number of 


VOGUE 


Forecast of Autumn 
Fashions and Millinery Sept. 15 
(this is the first number you receive) 

What Paris is whispering behind its hand, 

and wearing on its pretty head. 

Early Paris Openings Oct. 1 

The first authentic creations; the new 

silhouette. 

Paris Fashions Oct. 15 
The full pageant of the winter mode— 

adaptation, improvisation, miracle! 

New York Winter Fashions Nov. 1 
What New York wears on the Avenue, 

at home, and at the opera. 

Vanity Number Nov. 15 
Coiffures, complexions, accessories— 

Vogue in thistledown! 


Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 
What to give to everybody. 

Holiday Number Dec. 15 
Last-minute gifts,the tree,the table,clothes. 

Midwinter Trave an. 1 
Southern beaches, winter sports, foreign 


holidays. 

Southern Fashions and Motors Jan. 15 
The wardrobe for the southern season; 

clothes delightful for the north; motor shows. 

Spring Fabrics and signs Feb. 
The very newest fabrics and working 

models for spring and summer wardrobes. 

Spring Forecast Feb. 15 
Earliest authentic news of spring styles, 

fully illustrated by Paris models. 

Spring Millinery Mar. 1 
The smartest hats from Paris. The 

cleverest hats from New York. 

Spring Shopping Mar. 15 
A review of the mode as shown in America. 

Early Paris Openings and Brides Apr. 1 
A lovely number planned for the more 

formal occasions. 

Paris Fashions Apr. 15 
The latest news from the “Openings.” 
N. Y. Fashions May 1 

The most characteristic things that New 
York creates for its exclusive clientele. 
Smart Fashions May 15 

First aid to the fashionable woman of not 
unlimited means. 

Summer Fashions June 1 

Summer clothes are fascinating. Vogue 
knows. Shows. Buys. 

Summer Travel June 15 

Where to go, where to stop, what to wear. 
Vogue's Travel Bureau in the background 
Hot Weather Fashions July 1 

How to be cool, though decorative. 

N. Y. in Summer July 15 

The world's largest summer resort—its 
hotels, shows, dances and clothes. 
Interior Decoration Aug. 1 

How to provide a suitable background for 
yourself and your clothes. 

Fashions for Children Aug. 15 

Every year children's fashions grow qua- 
inter and sweeter. Vogue shows the best. 
Autumn Fabrics and Designs Sept. 1 

Cinderella's own number, where brains 
(and Vogue) outwit mere millions 


for $7 
you get all these issues 
twice over 


Sign ---tear off --- 


Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. “ 
Enclosed find $7.00, for which send me TWO YEARS (48 issues) of Vogue. (OR) s 
Enclosed find $5.00 for ONE YEAR (24 issues) of Vogue. - 
Wow oes bin ope Sheva caSeaedWhsdwS oocekebees hens oc ceed ewse ees = 

a 
cn cao neacenen sky cess teehee ebaweuereeas evawedeed woes a owe ks ee'e ew 
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a special offer 
good for a limited time only 


regular price $5 a year 


In two weeks, how much money do you 
spend on your clothes? . . Accessories? . . 
Beauty aids? How often have you bought in 
haste and repented at leisure? How often 
has a shrewd saleswoman overpersuaded 
you into getting the wrong thing? 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown. Gloves, shoes, hats that miss 
being exactly what you want are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford. 


Through this Special Offer, you spend ONLY 
FOURTEEN CENTS EVERY TWO WEEKS 


on Vogue’s money-saving advice. 
Fourteen cents is an absurd trifle. 


But fourteen cents spent on Vogue is the best 
ossible economy. The failures hung on the 

back hooks of your closet have cost you many, 

many times the subscription price of Vogue. 


This Special Offer of TWO YEARS (48 issues) 
of Vogue for $7 is good only for a limited 
period. Sign and mail the couponnow. You 
will receive the Forecast of Autumn Fashions 
Number of Vogue at once. 


Act now! 


You Also Get 


the special 
personal services of 


VOGUE 


TRAVEL: Without doubt, Vogue’s 
travel service is the most complete in 
the world. It makes itineraries, gives 
introductions, makes reservations, 
buys tickets, advises on the proper 
clothes and luggage, and maintains 
offices in Paris and London which 
give personal attention to the prob- 
lems of the American abroad. Its 
services are absolutely free. 


SCHOOLS: If you can’t decide to 
what school to send Jack or Jill in 
the winter—or to what camp in the 
summer—Vogue’s School Bureau 
will give personal attention to your 
personal problems. This service is 
absolutely free. 


SHOPPING: The experts of Vogue 
know the markets of the world. 
They choose the finest offerings at 
the most reasonable prices and show 
them in the pages of Vogue. The 
prices will guide you in buying your 
own wardrobe. Most of all, Vogue 
will buy for you if you live out of 
town. Lastly, our offices in Paris and 
London will buy for you in those 
capitals, or will accompany you on 
your own shopping tour. 


INFORMATION: Vogue main- 
tains an information bureau which 
answers thousands of inquiries every 
year. It is the acknowledged court 
of authority for questions on eti- 
quette, entertaining, clothes, beauty, 
etc. There is no fee. 


PATTERNS: Vogue’s designs for 
the seamstress are the standard of 
fine pattern making. They are de- 
signed by experts; and manufactured 
with a view to the greatest ease in 
using them. They are on sale in 
leading stores everywhere, or can be 
bought by mail. Forty cents; sixty- 
five cents; one dollar. 


no charge 
is made for services 


except shopping 


and mail the coupon 


Bought singly, at 35 cents a copy, these 48 issues 
would cost you $16.80. Through this special offer 
you get them for$7. A saving of $9.80 or 2lc a copy 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


————— SCHOOLS 
. Sesileas School and 


11 East 51st St., New York | YOUR CHILD 


Thorough School for Girls, 
with delightful home life. BE. 
























VERY child has special needs in care, companionship and training. A 
good private school is prepared to fulfill all three of these needs. 





Miss ELTINGE | Petactonts When you place your child in a private school you can be sure that his or her SEED 8 
Miss MASLAND } health will be safeguarded. Exercise and athletics are regulated. Most chil- LASELL SEMINARY 
dren return from such a school in better physical condition than when they | 
env a r evancnnasenanatieanonnty i + _ Overlooking —— Auburndale—ten miles 
entered it. from Boston. 30 acr 15 buildings. Com- 








| plete course on management o. the home and 
Ihe 00 The other children are the sort that you would wish your son or daughter |} family. Unusual training in music with concert 
— 2 : “ Ps =i | work. Secretarial, Art, Teacher Training, Col- 

to retain as friends always. They are well-bred, of the same social position, 


lege Preparatory Courses. indoor and outdoor 





A Boarding and Day ota for ~~ and accustomed to the same standards of living. i a. hoe. ere 
asi zy post-graduate wor ° . . : . . _ 
ese . nn : York Cit Moreover, in a private school, classes are small. Particular attention is paid one ee eget ga School for 
61 East / a —— » NEW 1G ity to the indiv:dual, which is of great importance to the boy or girl who intends Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Principal 
SET Te to enter college. Each child is studied for aptitude along certain lines, and 147 Woodland Roau, auburiu.ce, Massacausetts 


as 0 
its. Boswell’ s Sadeune ~~ ; anne re re ial 
4.346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New If you are uncertain as to just which school will best fit the needs of your 
arg ‘A delightful home for girls attending any child, ask us to help you decide. We are well acquainted with all of the 


s ( Il yea ist ‘ 3 . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
a aaa he 1924-2 5 ticctice 3 schools listed in the directory and can tell you of others if you wish. Write, 














assisted to develop any latent talent or preference he may possess. 












Rendall Hall 


A Country School oe Girls 
on the Beautif-! North Shore 













































Ninh year. ie lemone Endicott 7653. a call or telephone : pags “Preparatory, Mast 
— juan rata yuvoitcritoacastacsvsneaigiinncaaaeae a ; ale nie Science sing, 
THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE z.. ‘Tennis 
RENCH HOME SCHOOL r 7 pm... Hn, slet on Request 

F ; 23 West 44th Street Tel. Vanderbilt 2400 New York City Mr. ee CHARLES P. ‘pues ‘ 
Planned exclusively for girls pursuing special A, S CRCSSING, 111, Mass 
studies _ New York. Exceptional opportunities ' 
to iS8 MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 
320W. 107th St., Riverside Drive, New YorkCity NEW YORK & VICINITY NEW YORK & VICRENITY 








TEASDALE RESIDENCE House in the Pines 
. : ' . — e 16 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 
Po hg apr ee Dre, NY Ge I he | ‘| y Sc hool for Girls ne Eg — pete atta 


advanced courses Music, Art, Household 


























Chaperonage French Booklet p 5 ggg i ram P ." 

7" é Ses. “very att ti 
Summer Rates. Tel. Endicott 7858 Greenwich, Conn. ‘ eg reg core le pone at =. 

In the country. One hour from New York. Junior and Upper Schools. Sen aad Kapplnese. 
b 5 Miss Gertruve E. Cornisu, Principal. 
THE ACORN CLUB College Preparatory and Graduate Courses. One-year course, intensive 
305 West 100th Street, New York City i : sk , 

A delightful home for girls’ studying in the aie: college preparatory review. Riding and seasonable sports. 
and for young business women. ates moderate. 
Telephone Riverside 0460. Bradford Academy 
Miss Mary F. Fraser Miss M. Ethel Sliter a aa ee 





For the higher education of young women, 30 


SCUDDER SCHOOL Day and NEW YORK STATE miles from Boston. Founded 1803. College Pre- 


Boarding paratory, Art, Music Expression, Household 


West 72d St., Near Riverside Drive 2 a Pe eee 
. men School. 2. Secretarial. 3. Household ® ak g m e ? e Arts. Two years collegiate work. Address 
i 4. cra gee seul a Dh School Registrar of the JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
asi ttractive st dent homes. Athletics. ; ‘ Eee 
‘ne a Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., N. Y. City MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL e for Girls Cox 186,. radford Academy, bradford,Mass 


FOR GIRLS 




































































Fe Lah ae A School of American Ideals = 
Reopens for the Nineteenth Year In a Country of American Traditions eee MacBu E one vean 
Miss Beard’s School Tuesday, October 7th, 1924 INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY | co.tece S 1 TUTORING 
«A Country School near New York Address Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma | prepaRATION | thoo Course 
Orange, New Jersey MRS. iii siti CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES Fn 
MAMARONECK, N. ¥. ||| LOWER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS : 
. 5 aca i a maa ae ae ital nan call FROM NINE TO THIRTEEN The Misses Allen School 
College Preparatory, General and Cultural Courses. 
SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL DW IGH SC HOOL | Modern Fireproof Bu‘lding served. and develoned. -Telenhone West Newton 
fae repatry Sant enera outa Susie Ccneeerr by the ag OR GIRLS seeieentanieaneinies = eas a am 
tina wn ee peg Tat eont ng ninags Illustrated booklets or catalog on Request LINCOLN SCHOOL 
pune Een nihing Cora College Prepeieny for Girls. General Courses 
CO-EDUCATIONAL Spacious Grounds for Games. MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON os Blodern bn gr >of bait advantancs 








the school Providence, Rhode Island 


ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES Miss E. S. Creighton. Englewood, New Jersey. , SS 


eee eee A CONVENT SCHOOL 
Episcopal. Open all year. Children 3 to 12 years. Kent. Place School for Girls © Hrs, from. N.Y. GC. Graduates enter college | 
~S aggl ancod 7 Usual studies, Outdoor MIT, NEW JERSEY without exams. Dom. Sci.; Secretarial; Finishing BEEK ‘HWOOD 
8. An P98 otal se Year Lower School for young girls. Horseback riding 


“The School that Develops Initiative.’’ and all athletics. (Summer Camp.) Catalog of | Incorporated) 
Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Dir., Box F, Noroton, Conn. Of New Jersey twenty miles from New York. URSULINE ACADEMY, Box V, Middletown, N. ei A Cultural wn Practical Scl ool for Young Women. 


All sport Ceu 
Write for mer i Catalog telling of the life Box F, COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK MISS MIRIAM SEW ALL CONVERSE, Principal 
u 




















EASTERN ATLANTIC 

































































CGS | Thoroughly Established. Strong Faculty. Girls 
CHILD es ia ¥ are oreseaee for self- ens ee and pee 
rr paratory Departments ublic hoo usic, Art 
REN 2 to 5 Music . Art Athletics NEW ENGLAND Domestic Science. Secretaryship, Physical Educa: 
will be cared for in home of University professor Sarah Woodman Paul, Anna S. Woodman - tion Expression. Normal kindergarten. I arge 
October to June. Modern educational methods of Principals new pipe organ. Swimming Pool. I arge Gymnas- 
ae play. Emphasis on music. Normal home _ — Fields. Address M. H. Reaser, re D.. 
hosphere, resident Jenkintown, Pa. 
Mrs. E. A. Copeland, Box 81, Ithaca, New York. YMOU —Choate Sc hool— 
AR N The HARCUM SCHOOL 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL M Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. Home and day school for b ge : 
in | Cont easter: year course leading to degrees. girls. Special emphasis on For Girls 10 Mi. from PEila. 
H SANNES ACAD —Pre-academic, Academic an wo- Sie ” * 
The Fontaine School FRANCE | year finishing Courses college preparatory work. oe agg gene 
Study and travel. Cultural, Finishing and Col- yd ts oe ‘es yg yp racemes oe . artists, Athletics, riding. | New stone 
lege Prep. courses. Sports. Resident and Day sal ‘oan PANE dave Ai The Rowen Noth AUGUSTA CHOATE, Vassar, A. B., A.M. buildings, large grounds. Catalog. 
fiudents. Address Director, Miss Marie Louise Pike beacsaiogi’ - pes ass shale Principal | Mrs. Edith Hatcher, Hareum, B.L. 
ontaine, Care of Women’s’ City Club, 22 Park 1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. Head School 
. City or Villa Montmorency, Cannes, sumtin | Mrs. L. May Willis, cag frtectont 
aii, “France. \ Box F, Bryn Maw 























“LE GUI’—PARIS 4 4a . Ghe Castle ROGERS HALL]. OGONTZ SCHOOL for Girls 


lL Miss Mason’s School On the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from 











A finishing school for girls : ( 
Hiehest fiiucational and social re iovaies French, | ht~- for Girls A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS — coma Rydal, Junior Department. 
. ing, etc. Large Garden. Bath Rooms. a 800 Tarrutown-on-Hudson. NewYork Lowell, Massachusetts 





Miss Abby Sutherland, Prin. he Sane School, 
a 


PT i noar eea e T Miss Otive SEWALL Parsons, Principal | Montgomery Co., 





== Comtesse P. de Broin, Principal 
38 Rue de I’Yvette, 16eme | 
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VANITY Far 








EASTERN ATLANTIC—GIRLS’ 


| DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—GIRLS’ 


EASTERN ATLANTIC—BOYS’ 


NEW YORK—BOYS’ 














ioclif? 


A two-year course for 
graduates of secondary 











schools. Selective col- 
lege subjects with spe- 
cial work in Music and 
Art, Literature, Dra- 
matic Art, Secretaria! | 
Training or Homemak- | 
ing. New gymnasium with swimming pool and 
auditorium. Horseback riding. Locatec ina 
beautiful college town near Philadelphia. For 
catalog address 
| 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals 
Box 1561, Swarthmore, Pa. 
The Mary Lyon School, College Preparatory 


Also Seven Gables, girls 6-12 








e BISHOPTHORPE For Girls 
In Mts. near New York. Graduates 
=| enter all certificate colleges without 
exams. Practical courses; Finishing; 
H. s. & Jr. College. New Gym and pool. 
CATALOG. C. V. Wyant, Bethlehem, Pa. 





HIGHLAND HALL 


Prepares Girls For All Colleges. 

Modern Educational Standards. Unusual Equipment. 
Supervised Athletics. Week end trips to School Camp 
MISS ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Principal 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 








SOUTHERN 








) Qe 
WARD-BELMONT 
For Giris anv Younc Womtn 

ESERVATIONS for the 1924— 
25 session should be made as 
soon as possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years prepara- 
tory and 2 years college work. 


— Music and Art Departments. 
Also Literature, Expression, Physi- 
cal Training, Home Economics and 


Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool. Woody Crest is 
the School Farm and Country Club. 
References required. 
Booklets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 








Warrenton Country School 
For Girls 


preparatory and general course. 
French, the language of the house. Teaches 
girls how to study, inculcates habits of 
order and economy. This school offers a 
fixed rate. Music, Drawing and Riding the 
only extras. Separate building for little 
girls. 

Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 43, Warrenton, Va. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Girls 
and Young Women, Box E, ROANOKE, VA. 


College 








In Valley of Virginia. Elective, Preparatory, 
Junior College. Music, Art, Expression. Home 
Economics. Secretarial, Library. Journalism. 


Mattie P. Harris, Pres. Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS 
-P. 


BOATWRIGHT, V 





GROVE PARK SCHOOL 
Asheville, N. C. 


A Resident and Day School for Girls. 
Intermediate and College Preparatory Courses. 
Dr. and Mrs. T. A. Cosgrove, Principals. | 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Be Colonial Scheel 


FOR GIRLS | 


In the finest residential section of Washington. 
Courses include grades, high school, college pre- | 
paratory, collegiate, domestic science, secretarial, | 

ic, art, expression. Athletics, dramatics. At- | 
tr ye — life within school. For_ catalog, 
ddress Mis essie Truman, Associate Principal, 
1541 Eighteenth Street Washington, D. C. 


| 
| 
< | 
THE EASTMAN SCHOOL 
1305 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Soardi and Day School for Girls. Courses from 
ry to College. Special Attention to Athletics 
ramatie work. Business Course. Catalogue on 
equest. Miss E. J. Brydon, Secretary. 























KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 
: women. Music, languages, dancing, dra- | 
yiae art; any art, acader mic pple gp pene ape |< 
ecte T ition accordin im of work ta | 
MR. & MRS. AUGUST “KING: “SMITH, Directors | 
751 New Hampshire Ave. Washington, D. C. | 


Seminary 


James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
For girls. In_ suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
Two-year fe inior College wit 3 uate = vocational 
courses. College Prepa i 


Addr 
Registrar, Box 197, Forest Glen, 





“Maryland 








IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


College Preparatory, special and practical Courses. 
Two years of recognized work for high school grad- 
uates. Music, Art, Oral Expression, Home Ecenom- 
ics, Physical Education, All Sports. Address: 

The Secretary, 4322 Wisconsin Ave., Washing‘on., D.C. 











‘PEDDIE 








TOME 


A national boarding school for boys, 
on the Susquehanna River, situated 
midway between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Specializing in prepara- 
tion for the leading universities. 
Separate department for boys below 
high-school age. All athletics. 
Catalog. 

MURRAY P. BRUSH, Ph.D. 

Port Deposit, Md. 














educa- 
Athletic 


all-around 
tion of manly boys. 


For the 





MANLIUS 


Saint John’s School 


A College Preparatory School with a Milita 
system developing manliness, obedience, hoy “4 
Business course. Separate school for younger ro 
sory fs Sao in the hills. Well-planneq rene 
ation and athletics. re pool, athlet % 

Catalogue. tle Aelds, 
GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, 
Box '89, Manlius, New York Pres, 


¢ STORM KING soa 


cae. The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
A Progressive College Preparatory School 
50 lilies from New York. Attractive Out 
Catalog and Book of Views on Renu life 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. x 


BERKELEY-IRVING 
‘ A Day School for Boys 
ese. 

45th year begins September 25th. 
Thorough instruction. 











“From Primary to Col. 
Small cla 

Prepares for college or fe 
building: 
ting classes, 


New York City 














$$$, 
——<—<—_= 


| sports, 60-acre campus. Prepares for all the best | business. Swim ea 
colleges. Moderate rates. Forms include two | roof a ee oper gi ge gga 
CHEVY CH ASE SCHOOI Grammar and four High School Grades. 59th year. | Illustrated Catalogue upon application 
. - . Roger W. Swetiand, Headmaster, Box 9X 311 West 83d St., 
Preparatory, two-year advanced for high school. Hightstown, N. J. 
A = for the girl of today - tomorrow. Page omens 
graduates; gra Unrivalle location at the na- BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTI ‘i 
tional = For catalog, address CHEVY | Thorough preparation tor college or business. Effi- CENTRAL STATES 
CHASE SC Hoot. Box E. Frederick Ernest 7 cient faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys 
rington, Ph. D., Headmaster, Washington, D. C. taught how to study. Supervised athletics. 40th 
| year. Catalogue. COL D DON, Principal 
and Commandant, BORDENTOWN- 


The Misses Stone’s School 


For a limited number of young ladies. 
History, Literature, History of Art and 
Secretarial Course. Interior Decoration. 
tion for travel. Miss Isabelle Stone, 
Harriet Stone, M. S., Rhode 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


French. 
Prepara- 
Ph.D. and 
Island Ave., 








CENTRAL STATES 





American | 


Drawer C-36, 
ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


Fe PRINCETON 
TUT ORIN G SCHOOL 


Faculty of Experienced and Successful Specialists. 
Catalogs, “da References on Request 
JOHN G. H 








TUDOR HALL SCHOOL {8 


College preparation with certificate privileges. 
General courses. Unusual opportunities in Music 
and Art. Fireproof buildings. Gymnasium. 
Swimming pool. Horseback riding. Catalog address 
MISS F E A At EN 


Indianapolis, tnd. : 





ELMHURST 


A College Preparatory School for Girls 
Under the direction of Eastern  Teachers_ with 
European training. Horseback riding. Al! Sports 
Out of Doors. 

Miss Isabel Cressler 
anesvaiseniae 


Hus 





ugunaaninanninn 


Miss Caroline Sumner 
Indiana 





tania TOT 


St Mary -f the Woods 


College for Women. Standard Collegiate Courses. 
Academy. Complete High School Curriculum 
Music, Art, Expression, All Sports and Athletics 











For illustrated bulletins address. The Secretary 
Box 79, St. Mary of the Woods, Indiana 
FERRY) HAL College Preparatory 

general high school 
courses. Music, expression, domestic arts and 
sciences. On shore of Lake Michigan. Catalog. 
Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Prin., Box 350, Lake 
Forest, Ill. 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 

















50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for 
Young Women. 2 and 4 year courses. Home 
Economics. Business, Oratory, Music. Gymna- 
sium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. J. L. Roemer, 
President. Box 424, St. Charles, Mo. 
SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR GROWN UPS 
21 years and over 
4 
Camp Peconic 
SHELTER ISLAND, N. Y. 

Learn all sports including riding. 
Excellent salt water bathing, sailing. 
Bungalows and houses with electricity. 

THE DOCTOR PETTIT CAMPS 

106 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS 








SOUTHERN 








suueouunaavesananeereerneniine eaannenagnieeH uvecueauvcauanvcveneeneueereepervcgpeeconngnengseann venience gen cna 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
One of the most distinguished schools in America 
preparing for U niv ersities, Government Academies, 
Business, Gymnasium, swimming pool, all athletics. 
Complete ar Cc harge: s $650. Col. Thos. H. 
Russell, , Pres., Box Z (Kable Station), 
piccancasars vi a. 


scsesenetovraruanennannten r Pn i 


ouanuanaasaani 








1 uuarvansennsseancceereae Tn TO 1 


BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Ideal for training in character and_ scholarship. 
te ey and general courses. 30 miles south of 
Nashville. New buildings. 3ist year. Ss. 
Officer detailed. Member Ass'n of Mil. 
and Schools. sure to read our 
Address Box No. Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Colleges 


Be catalogue. 


12, 


en nvenuuesoanussauisnsannanasancanugnnetntt 





“Edgehill,’’ Princeton, N. J. 
FREEHOLD ix SCHOOL 
for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training— 


inculeates obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. The 
school with the personal touch. Catalog. Address 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 96, Freehold, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
SIMSBURY, CONN. 


Raymond R. McOrmond, Headmaster 
Cornwall 


RUMSEY HALL Connecticut 


A school for boys under 15 
Yearly rate, $1350 
L. R. SANFORD, Principal 
Louis H. SHuttE, M.A., Headmaster 


Allen-Chalmers 


A Country School for Boys 
Military Regularity. Upper & Lower Schools. 
Thomas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 























Non-Military College Preparato A 

Boys. Near Chicago. All Athletics, Endomen catt 

log: J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest, tl. 
ACADEMY FOR 


HORPE Qogocuy roe 


ge high bluff location, Lake Michigan 
30 miles from Chicago. Semi-mili- 
Sati davies, Uniforms. Catalog. Address 


Vice President, Lake Forest, III. 
ACADEMY 


For catalog address 


The President’s Office, Culver, Ind. 





tary. 





MILITARY 





NORTHWESTERN jWfitazazd 
Naval Academy 
70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Pre- 
paratery School and Junior College. Its distine- 
tive advantages and methods interest discriminating 
parents. 
Col. R. Lake Geneva, Wis. 


P. Davidson, Pres., 








NEW ENGLAND 


OXBURY 


Special Type of Boarding School 
Sound Le Preparation by the Tutorial Method. 


A. F. SHERIFF, Headmaster, CHESHIRE, Conn. 











WORCESTER ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH COLLEGE VISION 


250 boys $1,000,000 equipment 


$1000 per year 


Worcester, Massachusetts 











SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








The Marjorie Webster School 


OF EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
2-year Normal course. 1-year Professional course. 
Fall term opening September 22. Day & Night 
School. Dormitories. Catalogue. 

1409 F, Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL FOR 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Katonah, N. Y.—42 Miles from N. Y. 
Summer School and Camp On the School Grounds. 
In Beautiful Westchester Hills. 

Rudolph 8S. Fried, Principal. 





1880 Seguin School 1924 


For Backward and Mentally Deficient Children 
Limited to 25 pupils, girls, young women and boys 
under 12. No epileptics nor insane. Ten teachers, 
aa governesses. Large grounds adjoining 50-acre 
park. 
school in 
June to Sept. 
Box 20, Orange, 


Summer 
mountains 
E. M. Seguin, 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 
ment permits intimate care. 9 miles from Bostoa. 
Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal 
31 Park Circle Arlington Heights, Mass. 


Mrs. N. J. 








STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 
struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. 30 


acre estate. 
ALICE ree Principal 
HAZEL G. cute RD, Ass’t Principal 


HAL IPAX. MASS. 








THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 

For children whose development has not pro- 
gressed normally 
—FORTY- FIRST YEAR— 

Winter “School near Philadelphia, Summer 
Camp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of ground, 
twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, in- 
cluding twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 


E. A. Farrington, M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
5 enzi 
el ges 45F Haddonfield, N. J. 


E 
Address Box 14 


DEVEREUX SCHQLS | 


for Children whose Progress has been Ret 


Three Separate Schools for Boys and yor 
of all ages requiring special instruction 
Male Faculty in School for Older Boys 
Health, Home Life, Recreation and Athletics 
Academic, Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Courses 

For Catalog and appointment: address: p 
Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box F. Berwyn, *% 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be successfully developed by individual training 
BOYS GIRLS LITTLE — 
TI rate schools. 230 acras. 
Miss Woods" School, Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


SOUND VIEW SCHOOL 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 
eae School in Maine 
dividual Instruction 
70 Prospect "St.. Port Chester, New York 
1. Port Chester 1556M 
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oe SPECIAL SCHOOLS SPECIAL SCHOOLS SPECIAL SCHOOLS | SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
— 
| 
S Cn Tetalié Russian RNeormal Hcheol | 
of Lancing 163-165 West 57th St. If you are 
Milita New York The Art of | to study art 
, hone LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal & tv | this summer 
Ber boys, “ ire yous energy and work.’’ F our new 
~ fields —" Anna Pavlova Horma _ booklet 
Based on the erteciets ee — lovely “How One 
this schoo las become a 
rv A hog aed Thorough training in In- Summer 
naetive, Toe, Esthetic, National Character, Changed 
—., Folk and om Dancing, in the various My Life” 
jes, all under the personal instruction of Ss 

- i. Ch 4 prepares students to be dancing will interest 
choot : ners. physical edue sere are leaders you. 
df ani chibition dancers here are summer, 
rhe al aul winter courses. Ask for it. 
oor Life, _ — : Se ac gi 

— et 

a 
why -—AILVIENE== ACADEMY OF-FINE ARTS 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 30th YEAR } Carl N. Werntz, Director 

ig DRAMA—OPERA—VOIC = 81 East Madison Street Chicago 
to Col- MUSIC—DANCE ART—SCREEN ; 
classes DIRECTORS ea and stage, ‘deans Learn To Dance In California — 
e or for Alan Dale saatne: R s Coghlan, late with s " 7 " - yr. 7 , . 
ullding; We Ae” all Hos Cochran. late — — 1 fe _ _ r Ist Winter Term—49th Year of 

Ses, Ethel anc ohn arrymore, anc < y 

ony om Ethe erymore, and Send for Catalog Tl A S ] ? Le; 

j Morin Harvey Claude M. Alviene, who ha - ™ ve Art Students League 
Gy f MremrieCiors aught Mary “Picktord, Lawette | 460 N, Western Avenue Dept. 5 Los Angeles 6 
ee J. Shuber é . ss rhs , ne Lif Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still 

Kah, Eleanor Painter, Alice aces mag Pager Life, Illustration ald Composition, Antique, 
Write for Vooklet to Secretary, , a Yc Modeling (Portrait and Figure), Etching an‘ 
ee ing study desired, 43 West _72nd_8t.,_N. - = | Lithography, directed by 
parry 4 Homer Boss Charles J. Martin 
D EN I S H L \ W N. Costume Design George B. Bridgman _ Kenneth Hayes Miller 
Ruth St. Deni d Ted Sh | ie Rs b Frank be DuMond jai Ba 
E vn enc ¢ oes M ll n r Design Eugene Fitsch oseph Penne 
i i Anne Goldthwaite Boardman Robinson 
my for ETT —e School of Dancing and its Related Arts 2 1 1 e y = Frederick W. Zoudy H. Z. Schnakenberg 
Cata- Formerly Dancing Master fo ‘ew York—FIVE BRANCHES— : F h Ill Charles V awthorne Duncan Smith 
est, “il Ziegfeld Follies, John Cort, ie ee ee ee as 10n ustration Robert Ward Johnson Allen Tucker 
Chas. a a. . J. Fall Courses Open October 6th Richard F. Lahey William on Schlegell 
eae J. Shubert, Geo. M._ Cohan, i ita , j Renee | Leo Lentelli Edmund F. War 
FOR others. ‘Teacher of Marilynn SS nt a | eae tae Wostex: Watson ¥ 
i airbanks Twins, enishaw ecognizes anc deavors s » . on ris yeorge E. W 
R15 Tens Gone ant tomaeets everything vital and. beautiful that has Instruction under personal direc- aye —— pono ngs “0m ies 
fichigan of others. Booklet V_ free ever been contributed to the art of the ~ . All ist jas , ve i iveitinl of Sic. dosent 
ni-mili- 900 7th Ave., N. Y. Circle 8290 dance by any peoples of any age. tion of Emil Alvin Hartman. a Lewis under the Directio Mr. Josep 
7 — a ; iiaanigt ot — eRe See Limited enrollment. Call or write Bes ORB GCs Sineaes 
dith Coburn Noyes School Ct feet ee : ; : The ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE of N. Y. 
——_ Edit 0 y Katharane Edson, Director for full information. Box F, 215 West 57th St., New York 
RY Analysis and Interpretation of erg rang 327 West 28th St. New York | 
Voice, Diction. Costume and Scenic Design 
Lighting, Play Production, Modern Art = FASHION ACADEMY - 7 , eas 
M ¥ Technique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. A c pint ‘ shail Siecle SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
pe Personal Culture, Individual Development | | N. ¥.School of Fine & Applied Art 4 East 53rd, beree TB Breet 8 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
4 and Balance, Psychology, ctr ga French Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Begins Sept. 5 Normal Courses is st ‘ Sp ecial Courses 
. ye opens e . : ummer Session 
eset —? thon $500. ca The accepted professional school for Interior Woavilese Leather, lewelry: Wasdwerk. Basketry, 
—— September 2 u na — a erate and oe tens ——_ Pottery, Block Printing, Stenciling, Rug Work. 
: rincipa Architecture; Stage and Costume Design; 
yond Fan dingye hl mtg Mids _= Graphic Advertising ; Teachers’ Training; Che NEW YORK. SCHOOL, of Catalogue. Mrs. Sara K. Smith, Director. 
: -! 4 “a Saturday 5 se; 4ee s “Dynami j = 
ge Pre- en gla aaa Naa INTERIOR - DECORATION 
reo American Academy of Dramatic Arts Circulars. NEW YORK AND PARIS [0] PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent Address Sec., 2239 Broadway, N. Y. Sherrill W hiton, Director | Courses in Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Com- 
1, Wis. Second Season of Six Weeks’ PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE mercial Art, Interior Decoration, Crafts, ete. 
— LS as hs opt , a Fall Term Starts October Ist. Address E. H. WUERPEL. Director, Reem is 
in Stage Cra 1a, rec anc . vurse e ¥ ouis. 
Advanced Expressional Technique BOSTON, MASS. 49th year begins Sept. 29th Bg Dg, onlin ote pated 
Begins July 14 SCHOOL OF THE use of furniture, fabrics, ete. Also 
— _ a starts pseewed 27 S MB professional and design courses. 
Also ramatie Extension ‘ourses in 
Co-operation with Columbia University. MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS Send for Catalogue 43. 
Catalogue and Information, all courses, Instructors: Drawing and Painting—Philip L. 
Room 262-U, Carnegie Hall, New York. Hale, F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, BOSTON FLORENCE NEW YORK 
A. K. Cross; Mode ling—Charles Grafly, F. W THE NEW SCHOOL OF DESIGN, INC. 
Allen; Design—Henry Hunt Clark, A. J. Morse, Douglas — Feetaa ck Peseina’ year 
\fethod. G. J. Hunt. Scholarships and Traveling Scholar- si 00's y x 
a THE SCHUSTER-MARTIN SCHOOL ships. For circular, address Oe tee 
A. F. BROOKS, Manager School of Interior Decoration 
Dramatic Art Stagecraft = seats School of Applied Art and Teachers Training 
Classic Dancing a = Two year diploma course. Practical 
¥ Bossi moraitt 0 mheatr Eee oa erga om 
Summer Session, Dormitory. Our own Theatre. reservaticn advisec asses begin 
i wee eis | MASTER INSTITUTE | Sentember first. Booklet on request. 
Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. | 248 Boylston Street 1680 Broadway 
| The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane | OF UNITED ARTS Boston, M husetts New York,N. Y. 
a Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
a MUSIC—PAINTING— SCULPTURE : ——— 
— ARCHITECTURE—OPERA a. ASS 
BALLET— pg org RES CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
en _ to Beauty’ 
——— Perry-Mans‘el1 Cam To Open the Door : 
—— Steamboat Springs, Colo. ea Send for ¢ ‘atalogue Vv net OF FINE ARTS : 
Normal and __ Professional 310 Riversile Drive, New York City (Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
L Courses. Outdoor —_Classie = — . ‘ 
pro- Dancing, ee Design, California Street. San Francisco 
Stage Setting, Modeling _ J 2 7 
prametinn ; BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
ial . 1 ae jit. Cetin ‘ ia carementae Courses eye eeseren pi on "4 = =. WE TEACH 
orseback g, SN ourse A—Professional Training Courses Six weeks of intensive training in the a 
*~ asia eno anaes Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your | applied arts. Credits given toward Normal Teacher's COMMERCIAL 
‘gov- Booklet. 1140 iOrant St., Own House. Course. Special classes interesting to art teachers. 
Denver, Colo. Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus Write for catalogue. 
ooley Adare Iress P. . 0. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 
al MOO = SCHOOL THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL|~ 
— gga — OF DANCING ——— ogg ae e and THE PR babd Sh a Ath OOL “ey Y Ss Ti 
5 oore, ate National Director ndscape Architecture § 
S Denishawn School of Dance. Winter Course, 30 | A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN = io = Sour pare —_ 
weeks—$100.00 Henry Atherton Frost, M. Arch. For CatalawaAddeess for Pleasure or Profit 
Girls 3867 West 8th Street Los Angeles, California 13 Boylston St., Cambridge, Mass. EUPHEMIA E. MECLINTOCR, Ae. " Meyer Both Company the largest come 
uction : 129 Beacon St. radia Searle mercial art organization in the field, 
Soys ROSE TTA ’ N.Y. Preressiens: ea” OF INTERIOR | — i offers you a different and practicaltrain- 

d ECORAT = F a 

nletics Bessie spec , ae DESIGNING AND MILLINERY Dressmaking and ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
D A NCIN G Actual Practical Training, Studios, Workshops Pattern ae taught oe bese ag aps ner talent. Study this practical course | 
n Cassie—National —Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room Laboratories and Visitations home: use. School open all Summer. pF Moscone taught by this widely knowninstitution, | 
‘0 Miss O'Neill I owe my success.”’ Quarterly Classes Send for booklet | for particulars. McDowell Dressmaking and Millinery with twenty-two years success—which | 

Pa 746 Madi Mrs. Vernon Castle | 28 East 75th Street, N. Y. C., East of Fifth Ave | School Established 1876. No Branches. each year produces and sells to advere | 

sedi ison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 58 West 40th St., N. Y. C. tisers in the United States and Canada 
— - ‘over ten thousand commercial drawings. 
N i. [WASHINGTON CON ; 58 West 57th Street, New York City KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL OF oul Cunnaetat ks Gene 
rain : SER- = Art of Color By Michel Jacobs now on sale. SECRETARIAL AND EXECUTIVE sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
; VATORY OF MUSIC Classes in Life—-Portrait ter—Costume Design| |, Training for Educated Women fession, equally open to.men and women. 
let. 4 Com plet —lInterior Decoration. Morning, afternoon, evening ; Boston—I51L Commonwealth Ave., Residence Home study instruction. Get facts before 
Pa. Salad Musical Education—Dramatics—-Dance and Su nday | 90 Marlboro St.,  Registrar’s Office you enrollin any s penool. Write for our i}luse 
‘nde, i amateur and professional musicians. —-- —— | and School trated Book, “YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
— Soecial se gow esacgell carefully | analyzed. | New York- ott peu sovesas Ave., Day School | mp one-half the pa Kot mailing—four centa 
Homelike 1¢ adcanes Student professionally, fin M nA = n stamps. 
OL Depariments"Vlslin,” Plano, Voeal, Cell (fincinnati onserbatory° si B ALL ARD _ Reiister Now For Meyer-Both Company 
gan, etc. Harmo Seoskag mae , 
ERNST WL ADIMIR or President Founded = 1867—Campus and Dormitories. — Noted | S Cc HO OL SECRETARIAL COURSE Dept. of Art Instruction: 
A Fi eddie CS | a A a Bstabtished St years | | mai eat St, Dats 1 HEA. 
; Dc. Cincinnati, Ohio. | 610 Lex. Ave. at 53rd St. Central Branch Y.W.C.A. | | ; 
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It’s Bond Street all over 


Long roll lapel—slightly wider shoulder—slender hips. Exactly those 
touches of English taste and excellence which, plus American preference for 
closer body line, make perfection. 


(COODMAN & SUSS CLOTHES 


RO CHES Tan. N.Y 
SOLD BY BETTER MERCHANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; 
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Individuality in bathrooms depends as much 
on the choice of fixtures and appointments 
as on the arrangement and the color scheme. 


Against a cheerful setting of soft brown walls 
and warm green and brown floor tiles, the 
white purity of the Marmor lavatory and 
Tarnia bath stands out vividly in this invit- 
ing room. The Marmor’s spacious top is of 
flawless Italian marble, 25 by 52 inches, on 
crystal standards, fittings in white metal. 


CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 





The Tarnia bath, of cream-white porcelain 
enamel on iron, is of unusual size, with 
straight sides and a broad, flat bottom that 
eliminates danger of slipping in entering and 
leaving it. It is encased in green gray tiles, 
repeated in the footings of the painted walls. 


Crane plumbing and heating materials are 
sold only through contractors: one of the 
145 Crane branches and sales offices is near 
you and is always at your service. 


CRAN 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreai 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 
C® CRANE, PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 
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Style—Pep—Performance 


HERE is a pride of 

ownership in the Jordan 

that reveals a love for 
things that really count—like 
a wonderful thoroughbred 
horse—like old money —old 
treasures— good taste without 
display and judgment that is 
rare. 


A car of striking beauty on 
the road—it thrills you with 
its gratifying style—crowds 
your pulses with the urge of 
power and satisfies your need 
for a reliable companion. 


Economy, of course—in tires 
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JORDAN 
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and gas and care—the suc- 
cessor of the old fashioned, 
bulky car of other days. 


It is a delight to drive on busy 
errands in the _ traflic—bal- 
anced as every good car 
should be—a friendly pal for 
business and your freer hours. 


It is a car for a man’s man— 
that’s certain—or for the girl 
who loves to ride, to swim, 
to paddle and shoot. 


Jordan cars are chosen by 
those who being imitated 
much, must ever display 
cautious judgment. 
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UNITED 


U.S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires give a car owner all 
the advantages of low air-pressure tire equipment 
plus certain distinct advantages of their own. 

They are— 

1—Accurate balance 

2—Special tread scientifically designed for flexible 
side-wall low air-pressure tires 

3—Latex-treated cord construction —devel- 
a" satented and owned by the makers of 

. S. Tires. 


Taken together they provide additional safety trade Mark 


at high speeds —easier handling at all speeds— 
easier steering at low speeds—greater flexibility and 
strength—a necessary requisite of low air-pressure 
tire equipment. 
U. S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires are made for 20 
and 21 inch rims. 
U.S. Royal Cord Balloon-Type Tires for the 
larger wheel and rim equipment on cars not 
originally equipped with balloon tires. 


United States Rubber Company 


U.S.Royal Cord Balloon Tires 


Built of Latex-treated Cords 
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RULY, a well-favored roof—where beauty 
and utility meet. Permanence is cloaked 
in color. Fire-safety is mantled with charm. 
On your roof, too, the several tones of Johns- , " 
Manville Asbestos Shingles can be blended into ; 
a time-lasting tapestry in harmony with the 
architecture of your home. 
Send to Johns-Manville Inc., 292 Madison 
Avenue, at Forty-first Street, New York City, 
for booklet in colors. 


OHNS-MANVILLE | 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
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Diamond Brand (Visible) Fast 
Color Eyelets have celluloid 
tops which retain their original 
finish indefinitely and actually 
outwear the shoe. Only the gen- 
uine fast color eyelets have the 
Diamonds. 

LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND 
TRADE @® MARK 


Always insist on Goodyear Welt shoes with Diamond Brand (Visible) 
Fast Color Eyelets 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


-| DIAMOND BRAND (VISIBLE) FAST COLOR EYELETS 
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“Lillian, sitting fac- wl 
ing me, was turning — 
over the pages of Van- ce 
ity Fair; and I reflec- Si 
ted that I was in a oa 
Puliman drawing- = 
room, going to the city CANA 
of New York, with, per- ~~ 
haps, the loveliest girl THE 
= known.” es 
oe Medic 
—Foseph Hergesheimer “ine 
i % aie in The American Mercury a 
: A Steichen Portrait et : 


each | 
Beach 


Lillian Gish, Joseph Hergesheimer, and ms 


VANITY FAIR E 














HOM| 
You mustn’t think that Lillian Gish Wherever you go, you will find that the me 
spends all her time floating down the most delightful people read Vanity Fair. ne 
river on an ice cake. Between rescues, Intelligent people in all places subscribe = 
she has spare moments, like the rest of to it. For those who have leisure in- fen 
. . . . . Nibur 
us. America’s foremost novelist gives us terests, it is a Credo and a Book of Pro- me 

an intimate little picture of her at lei- phecies. Great actresses find it more 
sure—traveling in a Pullman car. And _ stimulating than swearing at their maids. MME 
what was the fair Lillian doing? . . . Authors, artists, critics, partake of its One 
Shooting craps with the porter? ... inspiration. Rhodes scholars write tet 
Solving logarithms? . . . Parsing Italian sonnets about it . . . and just plain busi- sear 
. . . Telope 
against her next trip to Rome? ... No _ ness men, never too tired to be amused, : 
indeed! She was reading the latest copy add their songs of praise to Miss Gish’s New 
of Vanity Fair. modest soprano. Beau 
eo e Sd ntly 
The only magazine which gives you “i 
the smartest outlook on life . . . the cleverest thoughts of the hour .. . the Prost 
best art... reviews and forecasts of the newest ballets, operas, plays, movies _ 
. . - forums on bridge and mah jong. ..the last word about sports and sports- Ng 
men... sketches and caricatures... portraits of actresses, dancers and ae 
prominent people . . . the latest in men’s fashions and handsome motors... ina 

and reports of everything interesting from the artistic and intellectual 
capitals of the world. — 
We s 
e e 7 e st 
Oh, Mr. Hergesheimer! Did you borrow Miss Gish’s copy? me 
Or had you signed the coupon for a subscription of your own? 
ee 0 ee ee eee ee wc “AL 
Jointhe Vanity FairClul, VANITY Fair, Greenwich, Conn. This special offer saves you De 
and learn Gentlemen: I enclose $5 for 2 years (or) $3.50 for one year. $3.40 ratte 
i : Start my subscription with the current issue of Vanity Fair. and insures you 

how to enjoy life... Mrs ’ a 
A Mise against missing the ae 
A 2-y sad Mr most talked-about issues FINE 
membership for pris PUR yee | ie eet one when news-stands are : 
$5.00 . sold out — 
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SHOPPERS i BUYERS GUIDE 











—————_—— 
——e—_— 
Antiques 
—_—_—_——————_—— 
NAL ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
En abe reproductions. Rare old fabrics, 
tapestries. Our location permits modest prices, 


The Decorators Sales Corp., 244 E. 52nd St., N. ¥. C 


___———_—————_ 


Arts and Crafts 











AN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
Cae ebltants Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers. Cana- 
dian Homespuns, Ltd., 347 Craig West, Montreal. 





kets, 
ADIAN Handwoven Homespuns, Blan 

on. Headquarters for this work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, 598 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal. 





THE MEDIC! PRINTS—Pictures in Full Color 
for Your Home. Great Paintings by kreat _masters, 
Favorite wedding presents. Illustrated Cat. 

Medici Society, 788 Boylston St., neg 


Se (coin) 
Mass. 








Auction Bridge & Mah Jong 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 

930 officially ruled sheets, 6 x 9 in. Your name on 
ach sheet, Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted, 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, O. 


The SEEKAY TILTRACK & SHELFRACK with 
Chinese Coin Counters. At your dealer's or direct 
from factory. Booklet upon request. 
Dept. J. Seekay, Meriden, 














Connecticut. 








Babies’ Things 





HOMESPUN BABY BLANKETS—the ideal gift 








woven by hand from the softest wool—Blue, pink, 

or buff. Can be washed—30 x 40—$5.00, 36 x 50 

—$7.50. Means Weave Shop, Lowell, Mass 
Beads & Beaded Bags 





EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER in 
silks, tapestries, brocades, recoverings a specialty. 
Send for Catalog & Poy Schuyler 1518. Wm. 
Nibur, 2132 B’way, N.Y. Branch, 667 Madison Ave. 








Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, ete. 
Museles tightened; endorsed by physicians. Booklet. 
One address. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
Sear of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
‘elope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 

107 East 35th St., New York City 

2001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








freckles, acne, 
disfigurements in short time. 
Bkit. & advice free. Temple de 
4ith St., N ¥ Bryant 4856 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 

nently eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years 

Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 


New Discovery removes wrinkles, 
sears, birthmarks, 
Guar. harmless. 
Beaute, 32 W. 








Superfluous Hair Gone in 1st treatment. Licensed 
hysician & Dermatologist specializes in Permanent 
temoval of undesirable hairs from face, neck, limbs, 
ete. No chemicals, no needles used. Harmless 
unique treatment. Most extensive practice in Amer- 
ca. Corres. invited. Free Bkit. ‘‘K"’ in plain sealed 
envelope. Free confidential consultation. M. J. Rush, 
M.D. at Dermic Institute, 347—Sth Ave., N. Y: 








Books 


—— 


A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Advertising rates upon request. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 
Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 





esting and unusual, are 


shops. 


will repay you. 





HEADLINES 


When you read a newspaper, you first glance over 
the headlines and select the stories that interest you. 
And if you are in a hurry, you read only the head- 
lines. The headlines give the facts in briefest form. 


On these Shoppers’ and Buyers’ pages you have the 
headlines of many different stories. 


briefest and most timely form, and arranged for 
your utmost convenience. Shops that are distinctive, 
shops that are tiny and unusual, shoppers that will 
buy anything for you at a moment’s notice—these 
are some of the offerings of these columns. 
that might receive a page of notice are here abbre~ 
viated to a few lines, so that we may furnish you in 
the most compact space with a complete directory of 


When you have read the headlines, you are ready 
to go on with the stories that most interest you. A 
letter or a visit to any of the shops on these pages 


Facts, inter- 
here presented in their 


Articles 














Jewelry and Precious Stones—Cont. 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID for diamonds, watches, 

pearls, jewelry, ete. Checks sent for your ap- 

proval. Merchandise held 8 days. Bank a 
Detroit Gold Refiners, Detroit 








Memorials 





MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 

ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual consider- 

ation. Sketches upon request. State requirements, 
The Davis Memorial Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 








Monograms and Woven Names 





CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for setting clothing, 
household & hotel linens, ~ 
J. & J. Cash, Inc., 722 Chestnut St., . Norwalk, 











Conn. England — France — p Bak ay — Canada 
Permanent Hair Wave 
NESTLE’S 


Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St., 
- Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661. 





CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
personal heprrsrs for a permanent wave. 
Positively no friz or kink. 

J. Schaeffer 590- 592 Fifth Ave. Phone: Bry. 7615 








Prints & Frames 





KENNEDY & CO., 693 Fifth Ave., 
Fine Sporting and Naval Print 
Rare Old and Modern ieee 
Americana suitable for Colonial Homes. 


a York 








Shopping Commissions 





were. SHOPPING SERVICE no charge. 
We will buy for you and your home. 

PA Bi required. Murray Hill 4266 

Gordon Abbott, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Av., 


THE PROXY SHOPPERS, INC. 
A_ staff of consulting experts extends 
their service to you without charge 
for every type of buying. 
They have unlimited sources here and abroad 
for procuring objets d’art, rugs, 
linens, china, draperies and_ furnitur 
7 East 39th St., N. ¥. C. Tel. Murray Hill 7044 


Mrs. N.Y. 











Stationery 





DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
nema by hand on the finest quality of papers. 
1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Dancing 


Hair Goods 





HELTON DEWEY 
Modern dance expert and authority. 
Private or class lessons. By appointment. 
267 Madison Ave., N. ¥Y. Tel. Murray Hill 5397 


MANUEL, originator of the Modern Transforma- 
tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y. Mur. Hill 5737 








Flesh Reduction 


Instruction 





SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern 
scientific method, without payment until reduction, 
if desired. Dr. R. Newman, Licensed Physician. 
286 Fifth Ave. (near 30th St.), New York City. 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL OF SWIMMING 
Exclusive Pool—All methods diving. 
Saving—Individual _Instruc 


Life tion. 
1 W. 67th St., Cor.Central Park W., 4204 Columbus 


PIPER SHOP STUDIOS 100 sheets 6%4x7—Ripple 
Bond with Envelopes, printed (4 lines) any color 
ink $1.10—Embossing 75¢c additional. 

900 Van Buren Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Your Monogram Engraved on 90 Note Sheets of Ea- 
ton’s Highland Linen $2.25. All kinds of Engraved 
Stationery, Cards, ete. at wholesale prices. Samples. 
Engraved Stationery Co., 153 E. 38th St., N. Y. 











Tea Rooms 





SUZANNE TEA or, Attractive & Exclusive. 
Luncheon, tea dinner _ served. Special 
chicken & waffle a. Wed. & Sat. Orders 
taken for baking. 251 West 73rd St., N. Y. C. 











Gowns Bought 


Interior Decorators & Decorations 





MME. NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 670, pays highest 
cash value for fine misfit or slightly used evening 
and street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware, West 45th Street, New York. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. French Glass, 

early American styles, in plates, salad bowls, 

compotes, ete. Hall House, Charles Hall, Ine., 
3 East 40th Street, New York 


copies of 





THE NEWEST BOOKS 
We send any book, your choice or ours, anywhere 
Dost free. Post Box Book Service, 67 West 68th 
&, N.Y. Tel. Trafalgar 5333. 


WE PAY CASH 
a Wearing Apparel & Jewelry 
value. Highest te guaranteed. 
hin p 101 W. 47th St., N. Y. Bryant 1376 








Candies & Delicacies 





“CALIFORNIABY MAIL”. Candied Fi i 

f gs, Apricots, 
{rstallized Orange, Grapefruit Peel, Glacé Fruits. 
paite fous! $1.50 Found Box. Postage Paid. 
letcher and Fletcher, Box 31, Pasadena, California 
— 


Gowns & Blouses Made to Order 


THE DIXIE KITCHEN 
Delectable Southern dinners with ay ie chicken 
and waffles. Cafeteria plan at its best. Conven- 
iently situated at 9 and 11 East 44th St., N. Y. 





In Refined atmosphere, Luncheon, Tea and Dinner 
eT served around corner from Grave 
Church, Wanamaker’s. One block from Fifth Ave., 
The Green Witch, 68 East llth St., N. Y. C. 





Jewelry and Precious Stones 





Unusual Gifts 





Randolph J. Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers. Jewels bought from estates, individuals. 
Guarantee Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Ave. 





MADAME LISETTE 
49th St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 2469 
Clothes of Individuality 
for all occasions 


47 W. 








Cigarettes 





FINE TURKISH CIGARETTES 
with your initials, 
Monogram or crest, Any design reproduced. 
Established 1894 


Pinkus Bros., Inc., 91-3rd Ave., New York. 


RAINBOW BLOUSES 
colors. Sent on approval, 
Dresses $30. Tnusual 

Helen Cramp, Mill 


beautiful 
Also wholesale. 

fabrics for_ interiors. 

Valley, California 


handwoven in 
” 





FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 


Expert appraising. 
Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 


jewelry estates to be settled. 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


ARTISTIC GIFTS & NOVELTIES personally 
selected by me from individual craftsmen in Europe. 
Catalog for trade only. Rena ee 520 Madi: 
son Ave. (nr. 53d St), New York 





SOMETHING CHARMING AND USEFUL. Prac- 
tical & novel gifts appropriate for the professional 
man or discriminating woman. Send for catalog. 
U. S. Victor Fountain Pen Co., 109 Lafayette St., N. Y. 








THE WOMAN JEWELER—Specializes 
gems, settings and repairs. Express your person- 
ality in your jewelry. Purchases made abroad. 
Olga Tritt, Heckscher Bldg., 730—5th Ave., N. Y 





Greenwich Village Attractions 





SILK TIPPED SHEIK CIGARETTES—all 
oer atehing 5 our gown, boudoir or table 
. ratios. $1.75 for 50—$3.50 for 100—assorted 
one color, A. S. Moon, 618 Broadway, N. Y 





PIG’'N WHISTLE—I75 West 4th St., N. Y. 
Delicious food served in an atmosphere 
of quiet refinement. 
Luncheon 12-2—60c. Dinner 5:30-8—85c. 





reece Ps HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
ffer a three-fold service 

to executors, trustees and individuals:— 
purchase, appraisal or sale of 

Diamonds, 

H.J.Henry D.P.Brokaw H.A.Friese 

15 Maiden Lane, New York 

Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 


H.A.Meyers 


in fine 


Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 


Wedding Stationery 





ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S. 11 St., Richmond,Va. 


JUST OFF FIFTH AVENUE. S. & M. Manasse, 
Inc., at 6 West 29th St., New York, engrave wed- 
ding invitations and announcements. Last minute 








styles. 25 Years’ experience. Satisfaction. 
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THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
yn ee PHILADELPHIA = 
—$—$—. 
Philadelphia 








Famed te 
world over 


INCE 1875 has The 

Palace Hotel been a 
distinctly: unique Calif- 
ornia creation. Famed 
even among the most 
famous of the world’s 
hotels, The Palace has 
ever since its inception 
been the home of 
Presidents, Kings, world- 
famous personages and 
people of distinction. 
The cream of the world’s 
travel comes to The 
Palace, drawn by the 
fame of its cuisine and 
service, a fame which 
has come down through 
half acentury, and which 
has become a tradition 
closely interwoven with 
the State’s oldest and 
finest families. 


The famous Palm Court, 
often referred to as “the 
most beautiful dining 
toom in America”— the 
beautiful Rose Room 
“Bowl,” nightly the 
scene of gay dinner and 
supper dances, are 
among the reasons why 
it pays to stop at The 
Palace. 


An illustrated handbook 
of San Francisco is sent 
on request. 


Tro 
Palace Hotel 
SAN FRANCISCO. CALIE 











ment 
Tialsey Z ‘Marwari 





Shun: 
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Evenings are gay—at 
Virginia Hot Springs. 
You’ve played hard at 
your hobby sport during 
the day—but your cure 
treatment has freshened 
you. And so—you Mah 
Jong—go to the movies 
—or dance merrily. 








The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Booklets and information on request 


THE RITZ-CARLTON 


Continental atmosphere. Rooms, 
| cuisine and service of supreme ex. 
cellence. Inthe center of the Fash. | 
| donable as well as business life, | 
Under the direction of 


David B. Provan 


cocecumeali 


—_—_—_— 


NEW ENGLAND 





























-Doslo 
Commonweattn Ave at Dantmoutn Sr, 


ELIGHTFULLY SITUATED INTHE 
BACK BAY DISTRICT. QUICKLY 
ACCESSIBLE TO THEATRES, SHOPS 
AND POINTS OF INTEREST « « 


CHGREENLEAF CO, Props. 











PORTLAND, MAIN 
LAFAYETTE HOTEL 


European Plan—Service, Comfort 
James Cunningham Company,Proprietor 

















XSAN 


TWO BOSTON HOTELS 


which offer you complete 
hospitality in that atmos- 
phere of intelligent com- 
fort which has made the 
homes of the Back Bay 


famous. 
































The Brunswick The Lenox 





COLORADO 


NEW YORK 





On either side of Copley Square 











Hotel Colorado 


Glenwood Springs, Colorado 
Golf, Tennis, Bathing, Horseback 
Riding, Fishing, Hunting, Cuisine 
and service very best. Early reser- 
vations advisable. 

Write for booklet. 


ELMER E. LUCAS, Manager 











“HOTEL ASTOR | 


| City’s brilliant, — 
breathe its sparkling atmosphere. 





To have stayed at 


is to have lived in New York 
TIMES SQUARE 


BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets 


where you are in the very center of the 
pulsating life and 


Fred’k A. Muschenheira 
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AUTOMO 


MacNair’s Motorway Guides to best roads, 
best hotels. Reliable text, detailed maps. 
Fifty cents each, stamps, coin. Scenic 
Motorways through New England, 8 009 
miles. Midwestern Motorways, New York- 
Chicago, 11,000 miles. Metropolitan Motor- 
Ways around New York City. Address 
MacNair Motorways, 1459 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO 




















HOTEL 


home. 
out escort. 
all best shops. 


ST. 


109-113 West_45th St., New York City 
mes Square 


Midway between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 
Much favored by women traveling with- 
3 minutes walk to 40 theatres and 
Rates and booklets on applica- 


tion. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 


AMES 





The memory of a visit to Chicago 
will never fade, if 
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NEW YORK 
ANDBOSTON 
W 


is your “home” while there 
Write for booklet “D” 
Radiophans! 

| Tune in to WGN (formerly WDAP) 


—The Drake Hotel, Chicago. (370) 
meters. Interesting programs. 

The DRAKE is under the BLACKSTONE 
management, the world’s standard in hotel 
Service. 














Sth Around the World Cruise 


Jan. 20th; westward, by specially, chartered 
new Cunard-Anchor “California,” oil poor 
ing, 17,000 tons; $1250 up, including oe 
guides, drives, fees, Visitin —" 
Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days —_ dia: 
China, Java, option 18 days in int’? 
Cairo, band Athens, Europe, ¢ 
Stop overs in Europe. 


21st Mediterranean Cruise, Jan. sl 
specially chartered new Cunarder ne ol 
[oil burning] 20.000 tons, $600 up — “4 
aries, are. hotels, fees, 17 days +@ 

| tine an t. 

3} | 600 to 700 passengers expected on each 
| cruise. 

















| FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York. 
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VERY year, a handful of travelers have the 
experience supreme. But only a handful. 
They are the company which ships one day 

on a Canadian Pacific Empress. 

When they return, they are riew people. Happy 
in health. Glowing with adventure. Laden with 
treasures from far-off bazars. Expanded in per- 
sonality to the breadth of the earth. 

For, they’ve voyaged to the Gateway Ports of 
the World. What magic in the phrase! What 
magic in the experience! Sailing along, as if in a 
floating country club. Comes a star on the map. 
A Gateway Port. Into the harbor, and off for ex- 
ploration...Shopping in the bazars. Mingling in 
the streets. Out to some tombs, to some deserted 
town which reconstructs a thousand years of his- 
tory... Then, on again, over the seven seas, to the 
next Gateway Port, the next romantic experience. 


“Batavia, Gateway to Java...Isle of mystery. An- _ where batik-work is done. Bazars offering carven 
cient temples on plains, in jungles, on peaks. teakwood. Graceful dancing girls. Java, home of 
What ancients built so grandly? How? Why?... _ the Buitenzorg Botanical Gardens, where orchids 
Java, isle of paradise. Lovely verdure and water- _ grow 1000 blossoms at atime, and strange plants 
falls. Rubber plantations. Cities like parks,shops _ riot in beauty. Java, the isle with a spell. 


YOU. have the experience supreme? 


Algiers, Egypt, Holy Land, India, Ceylon, China. 

Canadian Pacific has arranged these ports into 
several voyages. The ship is Canadian Pacific—an 
Empress liner. The service is Canadian Pacific— 
luxurious living. The guidance is Canadian Pacific 
—‘‘it spans the world.” 

Where these gateway ports are, what they lead 
to, how the cruises are arranged—all is told in fas- 
cinating literature. Write, phone, call offices listed 
below. Personal service if desired. 


CRUISE EXTRAORDINARY 
ROUND -THE-WORLD 


from New York, January 14th, 130 days, including 53 far shore trips, 
with overland trips to Jerusalem and Cairo, to Peking. Returning 
via Hawaii, Vancouver, San Francisco, Panama. “Empress of France.” 
(Chosen for two voyages by Lord Renfrew—Prince of Wales.) 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
from New York, February 9th, 62 days. “Empress of Scotland.” (Her 


fourth cruise in these waters.) 







ANADIAN PACIFIC CRUISES 


ATLANTA, 49 N. Forsyth St. - Boston, 405 Boylston St.- BUFFALO, 160 Pearl St.- CHICAGO, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. - CINCINNATI, 201 Dixic Term. Bldg. 
DETROIT, 1239 Griswold St. + DULUTH, Soo Line Depot - 
NEw York, 342 Madison Ave. « PHILADELPHIA, Locust St. at 15th - 
Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave. + WaAsHINGTON, D.C , 


KANSAS City ,601 Ry. Exch. Bldg. + 


1 King St., E. - VANCoUVER, Canadian Pacific R R Sta.—Oficesand Agents Everywhere, 


+ CLEVELAND, 1040 Prospect Ave. 
Los ANGELES ,60§ So, Spring St. - ST. Louis, 420 Locust St. +» MINNEAPOLIS, 611 2nd Ave., So. 
PITTSBURGH, 340 6th Ave, + PORTLAND, ORE., §§-3rd St. + SAN FRANCISCO, 675 Market St. - SEATTLE, 608 2nd Ave. 
1419 N.Y. Ave. - IN CANADA:— MonrTREAL, 141 St, James St. - ST. JOHN, N. B., 40 King St. - WINNIPEG, 364 Main « ToRONTO, 
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Othe past alive! 


AVE far horizons and dead years always 
interested you? Do you feel the call ot 

the unusual? Would you like to gaze back 
into an age that died before you were born? 


Sunshine . . . white robed figures . . . the 
smell of the East ... mystery .. . Morocco. 


This is a world that hasn’t changed much 
since Scheherazade told her tales . . . since 
the Romans built great cities 1800 years 
ago—a world locked tight to “the infidel” 
till our own generation. It isn’t the world 
as we know it, but an older, more impetu- 
ous thing, blue and cream and red and 
white, under a golden sun. 


Twenty-six hours from Europe—and Eu- 
rope is six days from America. You step 
on board a French Liner in New York and 
are under French Line management until 
you see the Statue of Liberty again. Steam- 
ships, hotels, motor cars to run you right 
out into the Sahara, All guaranteed by 
those red funnels with black tops that 
stamp the service sterling. ... In the 
meantime, drop a line for information. The 
booklets are a trip in themselves. 







Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Offices and Agencies in Principal 
Cities of Europe and the United States 
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THE AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 
The world’s most beautiful resort 

orel. 


je ee i ‘ 2 4 


ae AMBASSADOR q 
JheAmbassador | 


“New York's Smart 
A name which means hotel perfection : 





est Hotel” 
The Ambassador Hotels System 
The Ambassador, The Alexandria, 
Jew York Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, 


Los Angeles { 


New 
The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City 


THE AMBASSADOR 4 

we Los Angeles 

f Show place of the Pacific 
jast—a Miniature me 
tropolis, crowning its 






THE ALEXANDRIA af 





typifying that hospital 
ity which has pe! 

A famous hotel California. 

in a great city ‘ . 4 ( 


Own 27 acre park, and ¢ 
Los Angeles “ magic of the very name 

















Do You | 
KNOW THE EAST? 


The immemorial East is on the move ... but just on top. The 
country folk in Tokyo go breathless up the escalator, walk down, and 
up again . . . but they eat raw fish. The Shanghai mandarin rides 
in his »otoh-cah and talks through his da-li-fung . . . but scratch him, 
and Confucius’ grandmother was less Chinese than he. The man- 
darin’s daughter plays “Limehouse Blues” . . . with jade and pearls 
in her smooth black-lacquer hair... . 


East and West have met, borrowed, moved off a bit to size each other 
up. . . . And now, what next? 

You owe it to yourself to go and find out what Japan thinks . . . and 
part of it’s cherry blossoms, and geisha girls, and obis like a thread of 
music set in colour. You owe it to yourself to find out what the two 
hundred million Chinese ladies are going to do with their little feet, 
unbound . . . and part of it’s dancing, and shopping for gorgeous 
silks, and going to Chinese movies, and going on pilgrimages into 
dim temples where the bells have golden throats. 

You owe it to yourself to get a bigger horizon before you die and go 
where there isn’t any . . . and besides, it’s all such fun! You owe it to | 
yourself not to put off anything you’d like . . . and doesn’t this qualify? 


But if you'd rather go to Canada 
and catch trout out of a brook like 
brown silk—or over to Africa and 
meet a sheik rampant... . 


Ask the Travel Man. He Knows! 


THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
23 West 44th St., New York City 


2, rue Edouard VII, Paris 























Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, London, England 
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Go by CanaDIAN Paciric | 


ne ORIENT 


a WHERE a rickisha 

al man waits to carry 
you down thelantern 
lit streets. 


Where you turn the “ 
corner and are back pat 
a thousand years Madura, South India 
anne the palaces of 
Kubla Khan. . Ch W ld T 

Where yesterday ese or ours 
brushes shoulder —costing less than you think— 
with today. are made aboard palatial liners 
Priests from Thibet 
and camel caravans 
from the far plains of 
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HE lure of foreign lands is the charm of strange people, 
unique customs and sights that are wholly different 
from those we know. 








Mongolia; lovers be- And the Dollar Steamship Line, with its magnificent 
side the lotus ponds; world liners sailing on fortnightly schedules, makes the 
gailydressed children world easy to see and enjoy. 

at play in the streets. Leave New York amd stop at Havana and Panama on 


the way to Los Angeles and San Francisco. Or depart from 
either of these latter ports, saving the Canal trip until last. 


Then H li, , China, the Philippi , the Mal 
Ten Days to Japan Se a oe 
Then China and Manila The Land of Pyramids 


Ancient Egypt is next, followed by Italy and France. 
‘i : A And finally we return across the broad Atlantic to Boston 
HE Canadian Pacific Empresses are and New York. 


the largest fastest and finest steamships It is a 110-day trip of rarest interest. At each of our 21 
> world ports of call, we remain long enough for short visits 





| on the Pacific—and it costs no more to to = interior. While in port (except for the week at New 
: York) your ship is your hotel without additional cost. Or 
travel byan Empress fortnightly from if you choose, you may arrange in advance to stop at any 


port for two weeks, four weeks or longer, con- 
tinuing on another Dollar liner exactly like the 
one on which you started. 


\ 















| Vancouver, B. C.—the shortest and 
| most comfortable route to the Orient. 


Wide promenade decks. Unusually 
attractive staterooms and. lounges. 
Music. Dancing. Radio. And the most | 
interesting companions in the world— 
for the Canadian Pacific is the first 
choice of those who have crossed 
more than once. The Canadian Pacific — 
sets the standard in travel service from 
London to Hongkong, all across the 
world. 


Canadian Pacific 


“IT SPANS THE WORLD”’ 


Offices and Agencies in every corner of the Globe 


Boast G2. 45NorthForsythSt. KansasCity,Mo. 601Ry.Exchange Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 675 Market St. 

Buffalo. N Y 4°5 Boylston St. Los Angeles, Cal. 605 South Spring St. Seattle, Wash. . 608Second Ave. 

Chicags, iil oe 160 Pearl Street Minneapolis,Minn. 611Second Ave.,So. St. Louis,Mo. . 420 Locust St. 

incinnati. © or ae meee Montreal, Can. . 141St. James Street Tacoma, Wash. 1113 Pacific Ave. 

Oevdeed 0. aon rerminal NewYork,N.Y. MadisonAve.at44thSt. Toronto, Ont. 1KingStreet, East She le SIE BIONDI RR CCC Rem ete Ear 
it, Mich 040 ees Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. . Locust and 15th St. Vancouver,B.C. C.P.R.Station : Aas wale Sass doetinch sadiapeecschaeacetendl 

Duluth Min, - 1239GriswoldSr. Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 338 Sixth Avenue Washington,D.C.go5-15thSt.N.W CTY. 0. occ cece cece ccccccccccccctecccecccccecccccs 
— pian. .Soo Line Depot Portland, Ore. . . 55 Third Street Winnipeg, Man. . 364 Main St’ ‘ ; é F 


Surprisingly Low Cost 

You live amid luxurious accommodations in cornplete 
comfort. The Dollar Liners are magnificent in their ser- 
vice and appointments. And the entire world trip costs 
as little as $11.37 per day—much less than the cost of 
traveling extensively in this country. 

Plan this adventure now. Nothing will give you more 
pleasure and be of more lasting benefit. Use this service 
Round the World or between ports of call. 

Ask for complete information at any Dollar Steamship 
Line office: at any ticket or tourist agent’s, or send the 
coupon below to us. 

15 Moore St., New York, N.Y. 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


177 State St., Boston, Mass. 626 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
29 Nanking Road, Shanghai 24 Calle David, Manila 


DOLLAR. 


STEAMSHIP LINE 
















HUGH MACKENZIE, Gen. Pass. Agta 
Dotiar SteamsuiP Line , Dept. M-609 
San Francisco, California. 

Lear Sir:—Please send me complete intormation relative to the new Interport aad 
Roundthe WorldService of the Dollar Steamship Line. 
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2°) New Buick Models 
at prices that make them 


the Sreatest motor-car values 
ever offered 


Open Models Closed Models 
ard Si Standard Sixes 

Stand wand 5-pass. Double Service Sedan $1475 
2-pass. Roadster - + «+ $1150 5-pass. — ee ae ae — 

ig . OS 4-pass.Coupe - - - - 
S-pess. Touring sic 2-pass. Double Service Coupe 1375 

Master Sixes Master Sixes 

5-pass.Sedan - + - -+ $2225 
2-pass. Roadster - + « $1365 qpass.Sedan - - - - 2428 
S-pass. Touring - - - - 1395 5-pass. Brougham Sedan - 2350 
7-pass. Touring - - - - 1625 2-pass.Country Club Special 2075 


4-pass.Coupe - - - - 2125 


3-pass. Sport Roadster - - 1750 7-pass. Limousine - - - 2525 


4-pass. Sport Touring - - 1800 Town Car - + + « «+ 2925 
Enclosed Open Models 
(With Heaters) 
Standard Sixes Master Sixes 
2-pass. Roadster- - - - $1400 
2-pass. Roadster - «¢ « $1190 Sana Touring - - - - 1475 
S-pass. Touring - - - - 1250 7-pass. Touring - - - - 1700 


All Prices f. o. b. Buick Factories. Government Tax to be added. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 









WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM. ~t 
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IN VANITY FAIR @®® 





N editor’s path in life is, at best, a thorny 

one. The primroses are so few and the 
thistles so many. Here, for instance, is Vanity 
Fair’s latest crop of epistolary nettles—with, 
here and there, a rose or two. 


FROM A CANDID CAROLINIAN 

T is perhaps only proper for me to say 
I that our subscription to Vanity Fair, for 

the year about to expire, was the Christ- 
mas gift of a well-meaning relation. We 
have received it with due regularity and have 
at least glanced through each number after 
recovering from the momentary shock pro- 
duced by the cover. 

It is, I may say, not a publication which 
very much interests us, and is probably about 
the last magazine we would ever consciously 
subscribe to. 

Weare simple, quiet, law-abiding country 
people, not entirely unsophisticated, and our 
taste runs to a quieter order of literature and 
illustrations. The friend who subscribed 
for it afterwards apologized, but said she 
thought that as we had lived in New York 
City before we came to live in this peaceful 
spot among the pines, we would probably 
like to hear of the high jinks of city life as 
set forth in Vanity Fair. We don’t. 

S. £. H. 


THE THEATRE GUILD BOWS 
I am very keen about Vanity Fair, but I 
am beginning to fear it must be an exceed- 
ingly high-brow magazine. All my friends 
read it. Some of them subscribe. I can 
even tell which ones. They don’t dive for 
the new copy on my living room table. 
Theresa Helburn 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR THE 
COOLIDGE COOKIES 

Under no circumstances do I ever read 
any magazine other than Vamity Fair and 
The New Republic. Nothing could induce 
me. After the two thousand pictures of 
Mrs. Coolidge eating cookies made by the 
Girl Scouts, forced upon us by the daily 
press, I can but thank you prayerfully for 
Vanity Fair. M.D. P. 


RANK PARTIALITY 
Don’t ever let Alexander Woollcott die or 
get married-—and never fire him—he is 


good! W. D. 


A SPIRIT OF ECONOMY 
It is remarkable to think that one can get 
all the pleasures of Vanity Fair for thirty- 
five cents. Charles Chaplin 


FISTICS VERSUS DRAMATICS 
Ive been on the outs with Heywood 
Broun ever since an essay of his appeared in 








Missiles and Mistletoe 
An Editorial Quiver, Filled with the Slings and Arrows of Outraged Subscribers 


Vanity Fair prior to the Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight when he (playing to the first rows in 
the orchestra) endeavored to show that Car- 
pentier, because of superior mental reflex, 
coordinating with his fists, would transfer 
the title to French Soil. Mr. Broun’s judg- 
ment on fighters has made me very suspicious 
of his theatrical reviews. ae Me os 


A PERMANENT WAVE 
Vanity Fair is like love and a permanent 
wave. No summer complete without them. 
But what an advantage Vanity Fair has, be- 
cause one simply must have IT all year. 
Helen Dryden 


A COUNTER-IRRITANT 


I always know the date of Vanity Fair’s 
appearance, because my daughter says, 
“Father, if you’re going to the news stand” 
—you see we travel a great deal—“will you 
get me Vanity Fair?” 

It generally reaches me along with the 
rent*bill and acts as a potent counter-irritant. 
For this my thanks, Otis Skinner 


AN APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION 

I think vou accomplish your aim very well 
indeed, and touch scrious things in the arts 
so wittily and lightly that nobody is scared 
away. In fact, vou are the only magazine 
I know which seems to me endurable. You 
aren’t stuck up, like T’4e Dia/,and you aren’t 
an appie dumpling, like the At/antic, and 
you aren’t splitting your sides to be “dif- 
ferent”, as all the “new” magazines do. In 
fact, O Vanity Fair, 1 confer on you my 
Apostolic Benediction and offer you my 
amethyst ring to kiss. 

Arthur Davison Ficke 


IT IS A GIFT 
I do not think your illustrations dealing 
with art have much to do with that subject. 
There is nothing beautiful about them. 


“They are grotesque. 


But I have truly enjoyed my year’s sub- 
scription. It was a gift. M.H.B. 


NEWS FROM TOONERVILLE 

Our little home is all cluttered up with 
Vanity3Fairs, We have it out by mail. But 
the Missus can’t wait till she gets home to 
read it if she happens to see a new issue on 
the depot news stand, and I have often 
bought a copy to read on the train going 
home when | knew perfectly well there 
were probably two copies already in the 
house, Fontaine Fox 


IS THAT SO? 
I will also state frankly that I have a 
young daughter who does some writing and 
is now submitting some of her work to the 


better class magazines. She can write better 
and more interesting articles on any subject 
than most of your writers. M. J.C. 


FROM AN ART CRITIC 

You have made art more chic, and liter- 
ature less lugubrious. You have made our 
Précieuses Ridicules more précieuse and less 
ridicule. You, cher Vanity Fair, disport a 
truly Latin lightness in a day of dour re- 
formers and sour reactionaries. 

Christian Brinton 


CAPRICE VIENNOIS 
I consider Vanity Fair the finest maga- 
zine of the day. I spend part of every year 
at Vienna, Austria, and Vanity Fair is one of 
the fewthingsI havesentontome. The best 
known artists are always eager to get hold 
of my copies after I am through with them. 
E. K. F. 


FROM FOREST CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
I was very much disappointed in Vanity 


Fair. BOE: 


WE APOLOGIZE 
Since you ask, I think the covers are asin- 
ine. Why spoil a perfectly good magazine? 
G. E.S. 


RELATIVELY SPEAKING 
The only intelligent explanation of Ein- 
stein’s theory was published in Vanity Fair. 
Frankly, though, I think the advertisements 
about Vanity Fair (those advertising the 
magazine itself) are really better than the 
magazine, but I like the magazine too. 


HL F.M. 


FROM A VEGETARIAN STANDPOINT 
In my personal experience, Vanity Fair 
has been decidedly helpful. Situated as I 
was last year in an isolated, not to say God- 
forgotten, place, I was at least able to keep 
out of the ranks of the turnip class. 
N. R. B. 


NOT SO BAD AS THE ORIGINALS 

I have read six copies of your marvellous 
magazine and already feel like a new man. 
I used to suffer with dizzy spells when enter- 
ing a drawing room, a roaring in my ears 
when attending a symphony concert, dark 
spots before my eyes and a pain in the back 
when visiting an art museum. These symp- 
toms have entirely disappeared. I do not go 
to such places any more. I have read about 
them in Vanity Fair and the result is stimu- 
lating instead of depressing. Each morning 
when I awake my brain is clear and calm 
with the knowledge that: Vanity Fair’s on 

the book stalls—all’s well with the world. 

Douglas Fairbanks 
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DOBBS HATS 


THE DOBBS WAREHAM Is THE ACCEPTED VOGUE IN MEN’S HEAD-~ 


WEAR FOR EARLY AUTUMN. IT IS OFFERED IN A VARIETY OF CHEERFUL 
COLORS TO HARMONIZE PROPERLY WITH THE SEASON'S FAVORED SUITINGS 
THE SHAPE IS A HAPPY COMBINATION OF GRACEFUL CURVES DESIGNED 
TO RESPOND READILY TO THE WHIM OF THE WEARER. 
DODDS HATS ARE $7.00 UPWARD. 


—~— DOBBS & Co ~ 62042244 Fifth Avenue ~ New York, ~~ 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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I Rise To Explain My Vote 






A Warning that the Political Labels often Get Sadly Juggled 


« ‘HAT is John W. Davis like politi- 
cally?” I asked a Washington cor- 
respondent. 

“He’s a reactionary,” replied the expert. 
“Why he’s so old-fashioned he believes in free 
speech and the rights of the individual and all 
that stuff.” 

And so it seems to me that as the result of a 
long circular journey an emotional radical may 
find himself standing at the door step of 
“Morgan’s lawyer”. The validity of labels has 
been overthrown in American politics. The 
voter who seeks to shop armed with no instruc- 
tions except to pick a “radical”, a “liberal”, or a 
“conservative” is likely to be driven distracted. 
Somehow or other, the partitions have been 
broken down and the goods in all departments 
thrown about in the most indescribable con- 
fusion. One might consider first of all the case 
of William Jennings Bryan. To most Americans 
he has seemed for two decades the very type 
and symbol of radicalism. Perhaps, Mr. Bryan 
still believes that he stands well toward the 
extreme left of political thought. But he 
doesn’t. According to any specific test Mr. 
Bryan is an old moss back. He views national 
problems solely from the point of view of the 
farmer. The development of industrialism in 
America has left Mr. Bryan as the champion 
of an agrarian middle class. He sees Utopia as 
aland of $1 wheat and cheap gasoline. 


WHAT IS A PROGRESSIVE? 
WAS also told that Mr. McAdoo was a 


progressive, but he came into the Democra- 
tic convention ardently backed by the Ku Klux 
Klan which is the nearest approach in America 
to the Fascisti movement. And Oscar Under- 
wood, of Alabama, has been traditionally a 
conservative and yet it was this same Mr. 
Underwood who led the fight upon the organi- 
zation which has announced its intention of 
making one hundred percent Americanism 
compulsory, Most curious of all is the case of 
Robert Marion La Follette, Fighting Bob, 
whose ringing tones of defiance faded into gen- 
tle cooing as soon as an attempt was made to as- 
sail the Klan on his behalf. 

A sea change has assailed the mood of radi- 
calism in my time. Fifteen years ago most 
adventurous young men turned Socialist, or at 
least Liberal, along about their junior year in 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


college. At that time there was a winning 
rowdiness in dissent. Socialism was always 
associated with beer and tobacco fumes. As one 
turned to the Left, in those days he felt not 
only that he was thumbing his nose at Wall 
Street and the trusts but also at Baptist minis- 
ters and the entire tradition of Main Street. 
But somehow or other religion and respect- 
ability have seized upon progressivism in Amer- 
ica. Prohibition got mixed up in the movement. 
Today the man who wants beer is a reactionary 
and all the blues and drys are in command of 
the labels of liberalism. 

Indeed the battle ground has shifted. Over 
the horizon comes the spectre of the super 
state and many who fought in the army of the 
Left, now are minded to change sides and 
march over into the trenches of the Right with 
flags flying. It seems now that the man whose 
chief political interest lies in the rights of the 
individual must try to turn wheels back instead 
of turning them forward. 

Fortunately there is a simple solution by 
which the present confusion may be clarified. 
We could, couldn’t we, just abandon labels alto- 
gether? If that were done all politicians would 
be forbidden to say “Wall Street” for at least 
one year. This prohibition would drive many 
politicians out of business entirely, but that 
might be less than tragic. It would end some 
absurdities. 


WALL STREET VERSUS “WALL STREET” 


URING the Democratic convention we 

had William Gibbs McAdoo bursting out 
once a day with a denunciation of Wall Street 
and the interests and then rushing back to his 
headquarters to consult his chief backer and 
adviser who happened to be one of the most 
active operators the stock exchange has ever 
known. 

The conception of Wall Street which exists 
in the minds of politicians is curious. Accord- 
ing to convention orators all American financial 
interests are unified in purpose, method, and 
point of view. The jealousies and bloody con- 
flicts of the bickering business men are looked 
upon as mere sham battles. I am not asking 


of course that politicians give a clean bill of 
health to all the captains of big business, but 1 
insist that there must be a specific charge. It 
is not enough just to say “Wall Street” and 


let it go at that. One can conceive of situations 
arising in which the purposes of “‘Wall Street” 
might be precisely in line with the will and 
the interests of the vast majority of people in 
America. 

At any rate the old label system was re- 
sponsible for entirely too much sleazy thought. 
Thus Mr. Bryan could be for McAdoo for no 
better reason than because of the “persistent and 
virulent opposition of Wall Street”. Error 
may creep into calculations by this system of 
setting up opposition from any source as a 
complete certificate of character. Wall Street 
was never particularly friendly to the man 
who exploded the bomb; but that is not quite 
a good reason to encourage the finding of that 
man so that he may be nominated for president. 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 

T may even be that American politics can 

in time outgrow such a phrase as ‘‘Morgan’s 
lawyer” of which we are likely to hear a great 
deal before the present campaign is done. As 
I understand it the terrible accusation made 
against John W. Davis is that he happens to 
be a good lawyer. The government of this 
country has always been largely given over to 
lawyers, but the demand has been that only 
second rate ones should be employed in the 
service of the State. The good ones were 
corporation lawyers and must be left with the 
private interests which employed them. In 
other words we have established the precedent 
of demanding that rich private individuals 
must have better service than the government. 
This doesn’t sound sensible to me. I am told 
that John W. Davis helped the telephone com- 
pany get higher rates. I have a telephone and 
so I would rather have Mr. Davis on my side 
than against me. It would be, I think, a most 
interesting experiment, for a change, to get the 
brains of the country working for us all, rather 
than for a few. 

Of course much missionary work must be 
done. The very phrase “corporation lawyer” 
carries a stigma in the minds of many Ameri- 
cans. They may admit that such things as 
corporations have a right to exist, but they are 
not willing to stretch a point and permit them 
to have lawyers. It was Theodore Roosevelt, 
as I remember, who insisted that there were 

(Continued on page 90) 
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A Sardonic Tale Involving the Capture, and Loss, of a Man’s Love 


EGINA put the poison in his coffee 
because she could endure his love no 


longer, his all-enduring patience, his 
invariable forgiveness in advance, like a paid- 
up indulgence, absolving her of everything. 

As if to increase her impatience, her hus- 
band raised his coffee to his lips and drank her 
health, with that infernal and eternal waxen- 
eyed gaze of his, saying: 

“They used to toss off a stirrup-cup before 
they rode away: this is my subway-cup, O best 
of wives!” 

She smiled extravagantly. She could afford 
a smile, since it would be the last she would 
ever have to bestow upon him. 

Her smile became fixed as she waited for the 
venom to take effect and make a widow of her. 

But he did not start. He did not writhe. 
He drained his cup, laid his napkin by his 
plate and rose with the same old refrain: 

“The best of friends must part: Ill be 
home for dinner.” 

As he advanced to kiss her, she thought of 
him as a cobra come to stalk her. He did not 
fal] at her feet, nor across her lap. He bent 
to kiss her. She would as lief a cobra tapped 
her mouth. 


UT the poison, which he did not taste, 

blistered her own lips. He did not heed 
the shudder of pain and dread that ran through 
her, but crossed the room with a terrifyingly 
steady step. 

He turned and blew her a kiss across his 
palm, and vanished. She heard the elevator 
door open and clang behind him. 

She ran to the window, her mouth throbbing. 
She must see him drop. He looked up and 
waved her another kiss. A taxicab just grazed 
him, but he did not waver. He hurried down 
the street, swinging his cane with the cheer of 
a contented man who leaves his home to win 
comforts for his loving and beloved wife. 

But Regina whirled and ran about the room, 
her lips seared and swollen. She put oil on 
them to quench their fever. Her mirror re- 
flected an image of thwarted horror; a mouth 
bloated and terrifying. 

All day she ached, not daring to see that 
other man, that nearer man, her lover. She 
waited for the telephone to announce her 
husband’s death. Messages of all sorts came, 
but never the one she waited for. 

At last her husband’s voice came over the 
wire. He had won a business victory of such 
importance that he was certain to be rich at 
last. They could travel the world over to- 
gether. He would neglect her no more—he 
who had maddened her by his devotion! He 
could now give up his business and spend all 
of his time with her. 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” he asked. 

“Yeh, yeh! oo-onder-wool!” she mumbled 
with her monstrous lips. 

“T’ll be home early, my angel!” 

She hung up the receiver on the hook in a 
violent rage. 

When he reached home, she could not hide 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


her wounded lips. He groaned with pity: 

“You burned the most beautiful mouth in 
the world, you poor sweet! How? How?” 

If only he would spare her one grain of his 
insufferable tenderness! 

She was too busy with her own distress to 
plot against him further. She wanted her lips 
to become normal again. Even as they were, 
they were eager to meet her lover’s. 

One evening, after dinner, as her husband 
sank into his chair with that same ancient 
groan of satisfaction in his home and in her, 
she was swept by another frenzy and stole up 
behind him with a naked dagger in her 
hand. 

As he leaned forward to reach for his eve- 
ning paper, she let the dagger drive, plunging 
the blade at his back. 

The steel shaft turned aside from the cloth 
of his coat. But it glanced into her own side, 
slashing the silk of her gown, making a little 
red gash in the ficsh. It had almost reached 
her heart before she could check it. 

Blood showed on her breast as she drooped 
to the rug. 

She barely escaped falling on the knife. 
She wished she had not escaped it. 

Again his sympathy! Again his loving 
words, his agonies on her account, his incredi- 
ble. tactfulness. 

For a long time her marmoreal bosom was a 
torture to her with its scar and its eternal 
bandages; but her husband never failed to feed 
her with praise and with pity. 


HE could not tell him how she came by 
her wound. He never suspected anything 
like deceit in her explanation that she had 
stumbled over the train of her evening gown. 
As soon as she was well again, they set forth 
on their travels, the long dreams of his life, the 
fulfillment of his ideal of complete fidelity to 
her. Now she had no respite from him. The 
farther she went from her lover, the more she 
hated her husband. 

One day, in a far city, she stole out and 
bought a pistol. 

She bought it for protection, she said. She 
meant it. She was desperately eager for pro- 
tection from this paragon of perfection. 

One day, as he took her in a motor-car for 
a drive in the country, she expressed a whim 
to alight, load her pistol and practise with it 
at a target. Her whims were always his law. 
Against a rock in a forest he fastened a bit of 
newspaper. To make sure that the weapon was 
a reliable one, he fired the first shot. He hit 
the center of the paper, handed the pistol to 
her and went forward to put paper over the 
rent which his bullet had made. She seized 
the chance and, aiming directly at him, pulled 
the trigger. The bullet glanced from his 
shoulder, struck a rock, made a ricochet and 
came back at her. The whine of it was like 
the voice of a fiend. 

She flung her head aside in horror as the 
bullet ripped across her check and rent the 
volute of her ear. 





Remembering his experiences as a soldier, he 
set his thumb on the nearest arterial center to 
keep the blood from draining her life away, 
Holding her so, he lifted her with his fre 
arm, astounding her even in her dismay by his 
swift strength. He sped with her to the cy 
and managed to start and steer it while he held 
her body in his right arm and kept his thum\ 
at the base of her throat. 

He drove the car at full speed across the 
hills, down the plunging stecps, up winding 
heights. Faint as she was, she marveled at hjs 
caution and his audacity. He managed, with 
her body, to steady the wheel a little when he 
shifted the gears or set the hand-brake. 

In the country the task was difficult enough, 
In the city it was almost impossible, yet he 
managed it all adroitly. 


HERE was something godlike or demoniac 

in the genius with which he selected the 
lesser risks. It seemed at times that he mus 
choose between killing her by delay or killing 
some stupefied child that paused in the road 
and stared aghast at the speeding motor. But 
he evaded every danger. 

He was afraid of nothing but the loss of 
her; and this fact amazed her, for he had pre- 
viously seemed but a weakling, a sort of human 
limpet. Now she saw him as a warrior com- 
pelling Fate. Now that her very life de- 
pended on his saving of a few seconds, she saw 
in him a sort of god-like divinity. 

The love for him that had once thrilled her 
came back on rushing wings. Her husband 
rose, in her fancy, from the heaped-up fagots 
of the years like a martyr’s soul ascending 
from the flames. 

He gained the hospital, drew up safely un- 
der its portico, checked his car, gathered her 
in his arms and carried her in. 

The attendants at the hospital were not 
much moved by his distress, but he commanded 
them as if they were her slaves. He ordered 
a surgeon and demanded immediate action. 

He explained that he had fired his pistol by 
accident and almost killed his wife. 

After a few days, Regina was pronounced 
out of danger. 

And now anything the man did or was, 
seemed miraculous and precious to her. His 
devotion seemed to her like the stooping of an 
angel. A new fire burned in her soul. 

But something seemed to have broken in the 
soul of the man, for now it was his hand that 
first relaxed when their hands clasped. It was 
his lips that wearied first of kisses. Unac- 
countably, he fell asleep as he kept vigil over 
her. It was now his turn to burn with fever. 

And then she grew well. The scar across 
her cheek was hardly more than a whiplash 
that added a fresh interest to her wild beauty. 
Her ear would never be perfect, but a strand 
or two of her hair helped to conceal it. _ 

When he took her home from the hospital, 
he was a desperately sick man. His fever m 
creased. The next morning it was he that was 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Women were veritable recluses and 
practically never went out. The 
soles of these shoes were abso- 
lutely unworn 
N. B. The reason being that owner 
of these shoes travelled more than 
two thousand miles with her feet 
tucked inside a Rolls Royce 


© 


These two shoes are thought to ex- 
plain the prevalence of divorce in 
America. It is evident that the man 
who wore the comfortable slipper 
was much addicted to the fireside, 
a fact which would naturally prove 
irritating to his feminine partner, 
who wore the frivolous little danc- 
ing pump 
N. B. Perhaps the learned profes- 
sor was not so far wrong this time 





They have found sandals made in 
the ancient Greek style 

N. B. These shoes belonged to Miss 

Batchelder, Radcliffe graduate, who 

kept a tea room in the Village 





Undoubtedly the shoes of a king. 

B. They belonged to Black 
Sam, who was the champion col- 
oured heavy-weight, of U. S. A. 
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After the Flood—A. D. 2524 


Historical Shoe Researches of an Eminent Professor 


Drawings by EDOUARD GARCIA BENITO 


Professor Wiseboy of New Metropolis, U. S. A., has aided 
the cause of science by his intensive researches on shoes 
which have been excavated in various parts of what was 
formerly the United States. His famous collection of 
more than 1,000 pairs of shoes of all sizes and styles 
and in all states of preservation, which will shortly 
be put on exhibition in the City Museum, yields in- 
teresting clues to the habits, personality and circum- 
stances of a now almost forgotten race of men and women 





The results of Professor Wiseboy’s exhaustive (and 
exhausting) researches are published on rice paper in a 
compact volume only twice as large as the telephone 
book. He has performed a truly monumental labour, 
for which posterity will undoubtedly be properly grate- 
ful; for, as Hegel facetiously remarked, ‘“‘We learn from 
history that we never learn anything from history” 
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These shoes offer evidence of the 
wretched poverty of many Ameri- 
cans in the twentieth century. 
Numbers of these miserable shoes 
were excavated in the neighbour- 
hood of a place called Los Angeles 
N. B. They were all made for 
Charlie Chaplin 





The shoes of a very economical 

woman, for they are made of scraps 

N. B. The shoes belonged to Mlle. 

Grace van der Pilt, who owned more 

than two hundred pairs of shoes and 

spent five thousand dollars a year 
on footwear 





The streets of New York must 
have been fields in a state of nature, 
for the inhabitants of the city wore 
heavy shoes, well reinforced 
N. B. These shoes were left be- 
hind in a hotel by a western senator 




















the world’s record for having said the 

greatest number of sensible things in the 
smallest possible number of words, remarked 
of love: that there are people who would never 
have been in love if they had never heard love 
talked about. We may extend the scope of the 
maxim and say that even the people capable 
of spontaneously falling in love would not fall 
in love in the peculiar ways they do, if they 
had never heard talk, or never read, of these 
particular ways of loving. For the fact is that 
there are fashions in love; fashions that last a 
little longer, it is true, than the modes in dress, 
but quite as tyrannous as these. It would be 
just as unreasonable to have expected a Roman 
of the empire to love in the same strain as 
Dante, as it would be to ask Beatrice to go 
about in a natty little tailor-made with a short 
umbrella under her arm. 


| A ROCHEFOUCAULD, who still holds 

















































ASHIONS in clothes are various, but not 

infinitely various—for the simple reason 
that the female form divine beneath the gar- 
ments remains the same through all the cen- 
turies, while even the garments themselves 
are always expected to fulfil certain utilitarian 
functions, such as protecting the body from 
the elements and ensuring a greater or less 
degree of decency. So that, however charm- 
ing aesthetically the effect might be, there 
have never been crinolines more than six feet 
in diameter or hats more than eight feet high. 
It is the same with love. There are limits 
within which the amorous fashions have al- 
ways fluctuated in the past and presumably 
always will. But within the limits prescribed 
by the nature and functions of normal human 
love, there have been large and surprising varia- 
tions. From Platonic love to love as practised 
by the victims of Juvenal’s satire; from love 
in the style of George Sand and Alfred de 
Musset to the contemporary love between 
earnest readers of the prevalent frank sex 
books of the psycho-analysts; from the Vene- 
tian cicisbeism of the eighteenth century to 
the Venetian passion of the fifteenth—the 
choice is sufficiently large and varied. In prac- 
tice, however, choice is limited, so far as the 
majority of aspiring lovers at any given period 
is concerned, to those styles of love which 
happen at the moment to be fashionable. In 
love, as in every other human activity, it is 
only the very exceptional individuals who can 
go beyond the standards and conventions of 
their age. 

Thus, to the intelligent Greek at the time 
of Plato, the possibility of a spiritual, ideal- 
istic, intellectual love affair with a woman 
would hardly have occurred. One married for 
the sake of progeny and because, in St. Paul’s 
somewhat cynical phrase, it is better to marry 
than to burn. For all the rest it was natural 
—it was the fashion, then—to turn to romantic 
and passionate friendships with the youth of 
one’s own sex. To-day, this line of conduct 
is so decidedly not the fashion that a man can 
be put in gaol for following it. 

Similarly, it was clearly impossible for an 


Fashions 1n Love, 


By JACQUES 


imperial Roman, a Babylonian, a Lydian to 
practise ideal love of any sort—for the simple 
reason that it was impossible for these people, 
brought up to regard physical love as the most 
straightforward, natural, blameless and easily 
obtainable of all diversions, to understand the 
nature of idealistic love or the reasons for its 
existence. Indeed, Platonic love, as we now 
know it and as it flourished in Europe in 
mediaeval and modern times, is a product of 
Christian rather than Platonic thought. An 
ascetic religion had condemned the care-free 
love making of the ancients. Love, being 
something inherently sinful, it was only 
natural that thoughtful men, brought up in 
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SCULPTURE BY MESTROVIC 


Surrender 


By Heren Cnroate 


HEY handed me a lump of clay, 
a shapeless thing; 
“This is your life”, they said, “to 
fashion as you will”. 
But I was never very good at sculp- 
turing, 
I had no teaching, ever, and I have 
no skill, 
And so, I hand the clay to you, who 
are more fit, 
Some day, perhaps, to make a lovely 
thing of it. 











this belief, should look for some way of justi- 
fying their passions, affections and instincts, 
should try to devise some scheme by which a 
sin might be turned into a virtue and the work 
of the devil be made to redound to the greater 
glory of God. It was to fulfil this purpose that 
Platonic love was called, or recalled, into 
existence. The theory of Platonic love is sim- 
ple: the beauty of a loved object is a frag- 
mentary manifestation of the Absolute Beauty, 
so that we can pass from love of the individual 
to the love of All, of God. Falling in love, 
if we do it in the right way, is thus as good as 
going to church. Thus is sin justified and 
made to serve religious ends. It is to be re- 
marked that the great Platonic lovers of the 
middle ages—Dante and Guido Cavalcanti— 
made no attempt to come into personal con- 
tact with the objects of their ideal loves. 


Showing that the Tyranny of Custom Invades Even the High Court of Love 


Dante fell in love with Beatrice when the 
were both not more than nine years old anj 
only saw her two or three times afterward 
In due time they both of them married—hy 
not one another; the ideal did not interfer 
with the real love. And much the same j; 
true of Guido and Monna Vanna. They were 
wise. One can only love ideally if one’s lady 
is herself not quite real. It is hard to be x 
once platonically and practically amoroys 
John Donne put the whole matter in a ny. 
shell when he wrote: 

Love’s not so pure and abstract as they ug 

To say, who have no mistress but their Mus, 

The fashion of Platonic love lasted through- 
out the middle ages. But parallel with the 
courtly and chivalrous panegyrics of the eternal 
feminine there runs a whole bourgeois liter. 
ature, realistic, cynical, anti-feminist, You 
could take your choice of fashions then, 


/- a much later date we find a precisely sim. 
ilar co-existence of diametrically opposed 
fashions; and we find them both, which makes 
the contrast more striking still, worn at dif- 
ferent periods of his career by the same man, 
Read the letters written by Alfred de Musset 
first to George Sand, then to Aimée d’Alton.., 
The fashion of the first series is wildly, 
turgidly, romantic. It is all an affair of souls, 
an explosion of mystical religion; the lovers 
soar like eagles in a spiritual empyrean. But 
the letters to Aimée d’Alton are the letters of 
a gay and frivolously wise man of the 
eighteenth century world. Love with Aimée 
is not a tragedy, not a religion; but a delight- 
fully amusing and charming little diversion. 
There is a superb account in Balzac’s Cousine 
Bette of the change in amorous fashions which 
took place at the accession of Louis-Philippe 
—a change which corresponded to that which 
occurred in England at about the same time, 
at the accession of Victoria. He is describing 
the infatuation of the old beau of the Em- 
pire, Baron Hulot, for a young woman, Mme. 
Marneffe, brought up in the new Louis 
Philippe mode of love-making. . . The old 
gentleman, accustomed to the Empire style of 
love-making—it was a blunt and military 
style, extremely direct and frank and to the 
point, with no shilly-shallying since time was 
short between the battles—was naturally quite 
ignorant of the new style of love that had 
come into fashion since 1830. He had not so 
much as heard of the “pauvre faible femme”, 
did not know that according to the modern 
convention she was always a self-sacrificing 
angel who immolated herself out of pure 
charity and Christian virtue on the altar of her 
lover’s desires. “This new art of love,” says 
Balzac, “consumes huge quantities of evangeli- 
cal words in the devil’s work. . Passion 1s 4 
martyrdom. Both parties aspire to the ideal, 
the infinite. Through love one desires to be- 
come better. All these fine phrases are an 
excuse for putting yet more ardour into the 
practice of love, more fury into the falls from 
virtue, than in the past. This hypocrisy, the 
(Continued on page 92) 
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ORAWING BY HOGARTH JR. 


Welcome to the Newcomer in Our Midst 


Showing the Faith and Trust that Flourishes Among Women in our Rural Districts 


Hi you ever noticed how nice women are to other women? How 
friendly and neighbourly they are, let us say, to new arrivals in a small 
town or village? How they trust each other and help each other? A spirit of 
Charity and Sisterly Love seems inevitably to actuate the fair sex when it 
comes to passing judgment on other women. Social students ascribe this 


Spirit to the ever increasing influence of the Y. W. C. A., which stresses the 
beauty of the kindlier emotions. Our artist here depicts a lively scene of 
welcome Tecently accorded the newest inhabitant of a little town not very far 
om your own city. It is worth while studying the expressions of the various 


Old Timers who are studying their latest neighbour. How evident it is that 
they already love and admire her. Mrs. Kraus, who is drying her hair in the 
tower, is taking in every detail of the new arrival’s hat, which she is sure she 
has seen somewhere in one of those marked-down summer window displays. 
But of course she will not mention this to any of her friends. Mrs. Ratlin, 
third floor front, on the left, can only see enough of the newcomer to know that 
she is going to love the pretty lady as she does her own sister, if you get 
what we mean. The very houses lean forward to welcome her. Surely the 
world is growing brighter and sweeter every day. Or, can you tell us, isn’t it? 














Verses by a Ten-Year-Old Poet 


In Which Some of the Major Experiences of Life Find an Anticipatory Expression 


THE FLATHOUSE ROOF 
LINGER on the flathouse roof, the 
mponlight is divine. 
But my heart is al] a-flutter like the 
washing on the line. 


I long to be a heroine, I long to be serene, 
But my feet, they dance in answer to a dis- 
tant tambourine. 


And, oh! the dreams of ecstasy. Oh! Baby- 
lon and Troy. 

I’ve a hero in the basement, he’s the janitor’s 
red-haired boy. 


There’s the music of his mallet and the 
jigging of his saw; ; 

I wonder what he’s making on that lovely 
cellar floor? 


He loves me, for he said it when we met 
upon the stair, 

And that is why I’m on the roof to get a 
breath of air. 


He said it! Oh! He said it! And the only 
thing I said 

Was, “Roger Jones, I like you, for your hair 
is very red.” 


We parted when intruders came a-tzamping 
through the hall; 

He’s got my pocket handkerchief and I have 
got his ball. 


And so it is I’m on the roof. Oh! Babylon 
and Troy! 

I’m very sure that I’m in love with someone 
else’s boy. 


Alone, upon the starry heights, I’m dancing 
on a green, 

To the jingling and the jangling of a distant 
tambourine. 


To the stamping of a hammer and the 
jigging of a saw, 

And the secret sort of feeling I’m in love 
forever more. 


Do you think it’s any wonder, with the 
moonlight so divine, 

That my heart is all a-flutter like the 
washing on the line? 


THE BLIND GIRL 
i the darkness, who would answer for 


the colour of a-rose, 
Or the vestments of the May moth and the 
pilgrimage it goes? 


in the darkness who would answer, in the 
darkness who would care, 

If the odour of the roses and the winged 
things were there? 


By NATHALIA CRANE 


In the darkness who would cavil o’er the 
question of a line, 
Since the darkness holds all loveliness, be- 
yond the mere design? 
«(Several lines omitted) 
LOVE 
OW Marjory is seven years, 
And I am nine and more. 


We went a-strolling after cream 
Into a Flatbush store. 


The handsome clerk said “Ladies, yes, 
1’]] serve you with a rush.” 
He looked so very scrumptious that 


We both began to blush. 





NATHALIA CRANE 
We are privileged to publish here a 
few poems by Nathalia Crane, the 
child poet now living in Brooklyn, 
from her collected verse, ‘‘The Janitor’s 
Boy’, published by Thomas Seltzer 


He smiled at us, we smiled at him, 
And then we went away: 

We were so captivated, yes, 
That we forgot to pay. 


Of course we could have sauntered back, 
And settled, don’t you sec, 

But oh, we could not stain romance 
With monetary fee. 


THE THREE-CORNERED LOT 
ia the farmer to his daughter: “When 
I die, as like as not, 
I’]] leave to you the title to the old three- 
cornered lot. 


“Tis the vale bevond the pastures, never 
any good to me, 

With the huckleberry bushes and the silver 
maple-tree. 


“Fair scenery for song birds, but too small to 
cultivate; 

Yet there’s a wal] around it, like a foolish 
man’s estate.” 





Fell a blight upon the corn fields; stood an 
empty barn and cot; 

The farmer’s holdings dwindled to the old 
three-cornered lot. 


He saw his home dismantled; learned that 
permanence, alas, 

Is the portrait of a swallow painted on the 
shadow grass. 


Came his daughter as a seeress, and she said: 
““As like as not, 

I’m giving back the title to the old three- 
cornered lot. 


“Tis just a bit of scenery too sweet to 
cultivate, 

Yet there’s a wall around it, like a noble. 
man’s estate; 


“There are huckleberry bushes and a length 
of garden loam, 

And the stone walls of the foolish man 
wherewith to build a home.” 


MY HUSBANDS 


HEAR my husbands marching 
The aeons al] adown: 
The shepherd boys and princes— 


From cavern unto crown. 


I hear, in soft recession, 
The praise they give to me; 
I hear them chant my titles 
From all antiquity. 


But never do I answer, 
I might be overheard; 
Lose Love’s revised illusions 
By one unhappy word. | 


I sit, a silent siren, 

And count my cavaliers; 

The men I wed in wisdom, 

The boys who taught me tears. 


To some I gave devotion, 
To some I kinked the knee; 
But there was one old wizard 
Who laid his spell on me. 


He showed me like a master 
That one rose makes a gown; 
That looking up to Heaven 


Is merely looking down. 


He marked me for the circle, 
Made magic in my eyes; 
He won me by revealing 


The truth in all his lies. 


So, when I see that wizard 
Among the marchers dim, 

I make the full court curtsy 
In fealty to him. 
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TILLIE LOSCH AND 
TONI BIRKMEYER 


Premiers danseurs of the 
Royal Opera in Vienna, who 
recently appeared at the 
Théatre Champs Elysées in 
a repertory of dances, in- 
cluding “La Cible”’, an 
amusing fantasy in which 
Miss Losch is costumed to 
resemble a very gay and 
alluring target 


PHOTO BY JAMES ABBE 
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OSORIO 


Lolita Osorio, who is of Spanish 
and Arabian blood, represents the 
characteristic and contrasting 
moods of two races. Her dances, 
which have created a sensation 
at the Comédie des Champs 
Elysées, are not only conceived 
but also costumed by herself 














Dancers of the World 


Assembled in Paris 







They come from all Corners 


of the Earth to Dance for 


PHOTO BY FRANZ LOWY 


the Art Capital of the World 
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BARBETTE 
A beautiful and vivacious aerial 
trapeze performer who has all 
Paris beneath her flying feet, 
notwithstanding the fact, no 
longer a secret, that the exqui- 
site Barbette is, outside of hours 
at the Casino de Paris, a husky 
young man from Austin, Texas 


MARIA LEY 
Left 


A favourite dancer in Berlig 
and throughout Europe, who 
recently made a_ sensation 
under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Max Reinhardt in his 
Moliére Festival at Castle 
Leopoldskron 





This is the much discussed 
nude by Foujita which 
proved the sensation of the 
last Salon in Paris. Note 
the half French, half Japan- 
ese quality of the painting 


think that there can be no 
new note in painting, that they 
have all been sounded in the 
centuries past, along comes a 
painter with a wholly new for- 
mula, an entirely fresh sentiment 
and a truly novel point of view. 
This time the man is T. Foujita, 
the young Japanese painter, who 
has made a quite sensational suc- 
cess in Paris during the past two 
years. It is now the dernier chic 
to buy his pictures, and to discuss 
the strange and elusive quality of 
his portraits and paintings. Mr. 
Frank Seaman, in New York, was 


I peo as the world begins to 





THERESE BONNEY 


Fouyjita—the Japanese Artist 
Has Taken Paris By Storm 


And His Famous Nude Group in the Salon 


VANITY Far 





A portrait of T. Foujita at 
work in his studio at Paris. 
He is only thirty-six years 
old. In Paris he has satu- 
rated himself in French 
art since his arrival in 1912 


probably the first American to put- 
chase one of his canvases—a most 
interesting portrait of a peasant 
girl and a cat. In all of Foujita’s 
paintings there is evidence of a 
thrilling hybrid quality, resulting 
from the blending of an oriental 
sentiment and viewpoint, with a 
modernistic French technique em- 
ployed with the traditional racial 
restraint in brushwork and colour 
sense. Nowhere in his work do 
we feel vibrating or highly vital- 
ized colour: always there is, rather, 
a leaning toward the clay, varnish, 
and pottery colours, almost like 
black and whites dexterously toned. 
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Mrs. Fiske: an Artist and a Personality 


Whose Gallant Humour Depends Upon a Philosophy and an Almost Puritan Point of View 


RS. FISKE, like every fine artist, has 
a secret and one which, as always, is 
directly dependent on personality. 
Duse had a secrct and so had Réjane. Duse’s 
ecret was, finally, her religious influence, the 
blessing cast upon us by her crystal clear 
divination, her exquisite sympathy and the aus- 
tere integrity of her spirit. Reéjane’s magic, 
3s Yvette Guilbert’s, lay in a tragi-comic, real- 
tic facing of life. ‘Toulouse-Lautrec’s car- 
toons and Forain’s etchings have this quality: 
they exude a certain large, inclusive vitality, a 
healthy appetite for and acceptance of char- 
acter, but their sudden strokes of satire are 
the fierce defensive parries of temperaments 
wounded by the vulgarities, the villainies, the 
ineptitudes of existence. 
Mrs. Fiske, compared to Réjane and Guil- 
bert, seems more exclusively a comedian. In 
this, she is very American. Perhaps she is the 
American attitude intellectualized; the reso- 
lute American habit of humour has, in her, 
been transmuted into an unflagging wit. She 
never stops her play, as would Réjane or Guil- 
bert, to hint, almost moralistically, at darker 
elements, to show the hideous painted face of 
vice, the wan masks of deprivation and despair; 
she is too American for that, too Yankee—ves, 
too Puritan. The New England propensity 
for suppression of all emotion survives today 
in our deliberate cheerfulness, our insistence on 
the trivial and external and commonsensible, 
our terror of any dangerous plunges below the 
surface of things. 


RS. FISKE, then, is not cruel, probing, 

poignant like the French comic artists; 
she is simply amazingly funny. She is funny 
almost every second, there is no Jet up in her 
action; when she has no line to speak she will 
make a gesture or stand in a certain way or 
twist her face. Her principle is continuity of 
effect. Her art is an escape from life as de- 
termined and sustained as jazz or Charlie 
Chaplin’s work. Her evasion is brilliant and 
complete and unshakable. 

What intrigues us, in Mrs. Fiske, is, perhaps, 
this conviction of hers—certainly racial, but 
in her so precisely expressed—that fireworks 
are better than fire. We are enthralled by the 
definiteness of her premise and by her ability 
to keep the “show” up. Her work in Helena’s 
Boys, running this spring in New York, was a 
miracle in this particular kind of “continuous 
performance”. Here she had only the slight- 
est of stalking horses, the most tenuous of light 
comedies, with few good lines and but one 
uproarious situation; but she rode it to a 
‘numphant finish by establishing herself, her 
mood, her vibration, at once and never once 
letting go until the final curtain. 

On whatever play, whether a production 
with lamentable holes in it, or such a compact 
and trim piece of foolery as St. John Ervine’s 
Mary, Mary, Mrs. Fiske Manages to impress 
the stamp of distinction. And this is because 
po although infinitely sociable, is intrinsi- 
“SY aristocratic. The rapier has ever been its 
bol and its action is delicate fencing, the 


By MARY CASS CANFIELD 


opposite of buffoonery’s heavy bludgeoning. 
Wit is reflective, discreet, remote; it smiles 
where others laugh; it walks with delicate dis- 
crimination and wears red heels and a curled 
white wig. Mrs. Fiske belongs spiritually in 
Sheridan’s comedies and would have waved a 
wicked fan at the Hétel de Rambouillet. She 





EDWARD THAYER MONROE 


MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 


Mrs. Fiske has long held her audiences 

in thrall by a comedy talent that is 

stamped with the hall-mark of greatness. 

Her wit has the technical excellence of 

the self-exacting artist and the aristo- 

cratic quality of the civilized and emotion- 
ally reticent human being 


has the brittle grace and exactitude of Mozart’s 
melodies. One thinks her capable of Madame 
de Pompadour’s dying speech to the priest leav- 
ing the bedside: “One moment, Monsieur le 
Curé, and we can take our departure together.” 
She has the indifference, the elegance and the 
intrepid frivolity of the eighteenth century. 
She has its instinct for the “becoming”, in both 
senses of the word, its religion of the “a 
propos”. She is, like all wits, superbly 
civilized. 

And she wields the rare rapier to tilt at its 
eternal antagonist—sentimentality. Indeed she 
is always curiously “on guard” in this respect. 
She will give us no commonplace exhibition of 
emotions, hardly any emotion except gaiety. 
She will not bathe us in any comfortable glow 
of sentiment. She will not relax from her 
light walking of a tight rope perilously distant 
from the earth as we know it. Her art—inas- 
much as it is fireworks and not fire—is con- 
cerned with the artificial and is, in this sense, 
art for art’s sake. She will not give us life; 
but she will give us, presented with beautiful 
self-exacting technique, a good time. 


A good time we had when she strode wpon 
the scene in Mary, Mary, clad in rubber boots, 
sou’wester and dishevelled evening dress and 
produced her account of a night out in an open 
row-boat with a disgruntled elderly beau. A 
good time was again had by all during the 
moment she pretended to become much intoxi- 
cated, for her son’s benefit and to his horror, in 
Helena’s Boys. Mrs. Fiske, unlike most women 
and like every real histrionic humourist, is will- 
ing to make a caricature of herself; Beatrice 
Lillie, that subtle artist, shares this glory with 
her. Some of us, struck by this aspect, may only 
see in Mrs. Fiske a divinely inspired, gorgeously 
ridiculous clown; others are fascinated by her 
idiosyncrasies, her celebrated staccato, her 
magnetic “difference”. Still others realize 
what thought and cultivation are in her work, 
what mingled application and ease in her 
method. 

One would trade all the broad humours of 
the typical American farce, or the comedy of 
manners which is, interestingly enough, grow- 
ing up among us, to hear Mrs. Fiske rap out, 
with classic incisiveness, such a line as: 

“Well—why do you—all—stand there— 
like stalactites? ” 


HAT is because Mrs. Fiske has a precious 

thing—style. Style, we are told, is the 
man. Mrs. Fiske’s style grows out of herself, 
Its clear outline is the result of her sharp in- 
telligence, its economy springs from her con- 
centration on essentials. She plays with lines 
as a juggler with knives and has his trick of 
gradually accelerated motion, so that her comic 
climaxes are whirlwinds worked up with almost 
incredible pace. 

But when we have admired her technique, 
we have not really got to the root of the matter. 
Granted that Mrs. Fiske is a clown, that she is 
an eccentric, that she is a finished actress; be- 
yond that she is a person. She ranks first in 
the American theatre not because she is clever, 
or educated, or experienced, or charged with 
vitality, although all these elements must have 
contributed to her success; she emerges because, 
like Duse, Réjane and Guilbert, she is a 
personality in the sense of being a point of 
view. 

She baffles and leads us on. We cannot play 
on her nor learn her every stop. But she can 
play on us. She is, as I have said, because of 
her wit, mentally an aristocrat; she is also, 
thanks to her wit, sociable. She is never, if an 
architecturally faulty metaphor may be al- 
lowed, above the gallery. Humour is a com- 
mon element; the gallery plunges in after her. 

And yet, she is odd and alone, which en- 
dears her to the crowd. She moves in her own 
orbit and compels others to revolve around her. 
We conclude that if we feel a tonic glow on 
rising from one of her performances, this is 
to be laid to the fact that we have received the 
electric shock of a definite philosophy. No 
significant artist, whether of the stage or not, 
is without one. Mrs. Fiske makes her own 
world. And that is a universe founded on a 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Bakst Decorates a Little Theatre in Baltimore he pl 
ways 


HERE seems, literally, to be no end to the varied talents of Leon Bakst, tivities. And now he has decorated the walls, ceiling, and stage of what ably th 

the Russian-French artist. Every month or so we meet with some fresh is probably the most singular and diverting small theatre in the East. The He ha: 
evidence of his surprising versatility. Costume designing, portrait painting, theatre is a private one and forms a part of a house in Baltimore, the residence 
Stage décors, etching and illustration are a few only, of his myriad artistic ac- of John W. Garrett. We regret that we have only space to show the foyer 
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Two Interesting Figures in British Public Life 
Austen Chamberlain and Lord Curzon Come under the Critic’s Scalpel 


tHE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M. P. 
Noted Son of a Notable Father 


R. PITT was the son of Lord 
M costs Dumas fi/s was the son of 

Dumas pére; and Mr. Austen Cham- 
herlain is the son of Mr. Chamberlain. The 
fact of his paternity, although it is almost 
sixty years old, is still the most significant thing 
about him. Without it, he might never have 
worn an eyeglass; and without an eyeglass he 
could hardly, one fears, have found the way to 
Downing Street. For the great majority of 
his countrymen, the elderly gentleman who 
fled an honoured position as Lerd Privy Seal 
and leader of the Conservative (and, in its 
more traditional moments, Unionist) Party, is 
sill the son of the Member for West Birming- 


| ham. They seem to catch the patter of his 


little feet down the long corridors of High- 
bury, to watch the gleam of an orchid, the 
alint of a distant eyeglass, as a lean hand runs 
through his long curls and the little fellow 
looks up into an angular face. 


OSTERITY has an awkward way with the 
sons of great men. The public intelligence 
is slow to move, and it clings closely to the one 
fact which it knows about them. They will 
always remain, as the colour fades from their 
hair and the lines come round their eyes, the 


| little sons of Mr. X. British Opinion, having 


mastered their fathers’ name, sinks back ex- 
hausted by the effort. It will retain it for a 
generation or so; and, whenever it catches sight 
of amember of the family, it will murmur the 
patronymic in a reminiscent way. The en- 
counter gives pleasure, because we love to be 
reminded of the few things we know; and the 
old names stir an endearing swarm of memo- 
ries, There is a pleasant rush of old stories and 
old clichés to the public mind, as a surviving 
son reminds it of the hats He used to wear, His 
familiar flower, and His dogs. There is a sharp 
rie in reminiscences, as the younger genera- 
tion appears, trailing clouds of someone else’s 
glory. 

This peculiar privilege affects its wearers in 
two ways. They may be truculent and insist 
upon their right to walk alone. They may be 
docile and answer to their father’s name; and 
then a mild career is open to them as sons, 
nephews, grandsons of the great man. Yet, even 
%, their genealogy sets a rigid limit to their 
fight. The name they bear will start them on 
the road; but halfway to greatness it will hold 
them back, because the English do not expect 
too much of people’s sons. It was indelicate 
in Mr. Pitt to go quite as far as his father had 
gone; and his career remains an isolated, a 
somewhat melancholy warning to the sons of 
great men who have ideas above their station. 

Something of this tendency has stereotyped a 
youthful image of Mr. Austen Chamberlain in 
the public mind. He is always, perhaps he will 
always be a young member stammering credit- 
ably through a maiden speech thirty years ago. 
He has travelled a long road since 1892. But, 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


for all the Budgets that he has introduced and 
the political ventures in which he has been in- 
volved, one will always see him as a young man 
with, a smooth head wearing his father’s eye- 
glass. When he makes a public address, one 
looks for a tight-lipped father sitting proudly 
to watch his son’s performance; and when he 
sits down, one half expects a gracious, deep- 
voiced old man with a tea-rose in his coat (and 
Mrs. Gladstone somewhere handy behind the 
Grille) to compliment the father on his promis- 
ing son. Yet that was thirty years ago, and the 
young man with the smooth head was, for a 
time, leader of the party which his father 
never wholly captured. 

The predominance of his father, Joseph 
Chamberlain, that sharp-nosed figure in British 
politics after the withdrawal of Mr. Gladstone 
was remarkable and complete. He had set out 
with every disadvantage—with no father to 
speak of, an address in the provinces, and an 
awkward doubt as to the soundness of his views 
on the Monarchy. Across the luxuriant land- 
scape of the late Disraelian scene he travelled, 
a bleak little figure in broadcloth. It was known 
that he earned his living; it was suspected that 
he manufactured hardware; and it was believed 
that he regarded the throne of Queen Victoria 
with a fierce republican eye. By a touch of the 
grotesque, he was a provincial Mayor; and, 
with a final lapse of taste, he elected to reside 
in Birmingham. The demerits were obvious; 
and yet, when a sensitive critic visited a music- 
hall forty years later, an entertainer said, “I will 
now present to your attention a gentleman who 
is known to all of you.” There was an uneasy 
stir among the assembled subjects of King 
Edward. We thought of winning jockeys, of 
aeroplanists, of foreign Ministers, and of His 
Majesty the King. The entertainer turned 
suddenly round and presented us with a cocked- 
up nose, an eyeglass, and an orchid. And from 
the very places whence there had burst forth an 
applause of Lloyd George so loud that we had 
imagined it could not have been surpassed— 
from those very upper parts of the house there 
burst forth cries, howls, stamping of feet—a 
noise of enthusiasm such as reduced the appro- 
bation of Mr. Lioyd George to a faint platonic 
sound. 


R. BALFOUR, Mr. Asquith, even Lord 

Salisbury, might walk unnoticed down 
the street; but a fur collar and an eyeglass 
sufficed to collect a crowd and draw a cheer. 
Mr. Chamberlain left his son as a legacy to the 
British people; and in a sense they have erected 
him as a monument to his father. All that they 
ask (and, if malice is to be believed, nearly all 
that they get) is an eyeglass and a familiar 
look. It is, for Mr, Austen Chamberlain, a 
hard (and yet an easy) fate. 

His qualities can never be judged on their 
own merits. When he is shrewd, it is his 
father’s shrewdness. When he shows character 
(and at the India Office he once gave an hon- 
ourable display of it), it is the father’s char- 
acter. His name, it would seem, ensured him a 
position. But having raised him to it, his name 


quite firmly held hna pack from rising higher, 
kept him, as it were, at a respectable height of 
secondary eminence befitting an hereditary 
office holder. It is an unkind destiny, which 


- must console men whose maiden speeches are 


not made to listening fathers on Front Benches 
or acclaimed by old friends of the family at 
the despatch box. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
MARQUESS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K. G. 
An Exponent of the Grand Manner in Politics 


SKILFUL observer, whose contributions 
to contemporary biography have made her 
more readers than friends, saw him as a young 
man with “appearance more than looks, a keen, 
lively face, and an expression of enamelled 
self-assurance.” Most of the liveliness, per- 
haps, has faded; but the rest remains. Yet the 
manner which is tolerable in an ex-Viceroy of 
India must have been singularly exasperating in 
a young man from Balliol with no claim to dis- 
tinction beyond the commendation of the 
Master, a Fellowship of All Souls’, and the 
Presidency of the Union. One is hardly sur- 
prised that contemporaries wrote wicked rhymes 
about him; and an inheritance of that vague 
resentment of that pardonable tendency to de- 
ride the grand airs of someone who had not yet 
done anything to justify them, seems to have 
lingered into our own time. There is always an 
inclination to think of his manner before his 
achievement, and one is conscious of a tempta- 
tion to chalk irreverent things on that broad, 
averted back. Such treatment may have done 
well enough in 1895, when he was a faintly 
irritating paragon among Under-Secretaries. 
But it is hardly adequate in a generation which 
has sent him to India—and even to Lausanne. 
In his early phases he climbed the lower 
slopes, supported mainly by a belief in his abili- 
ties. “He had,” if the feminine observer is to 
be believed, “ambition and—what he claimed 
for himself in a brilliant description—‘middle- 
class method’; and he added to a kindly feeling 
for other people a warm corner for himself 
. « « George Curzon would outstrip his rivals. 
He had two incalculable advantages over them: 
he was chronically industrious and sel f-suffic- 
ing; and, though Oriental in his ideas of colour 
and ceremony, with a poor sense of proportion 
and a childish love of fine people, he was never 
self-indulgent. He neither ate, drank, nor 
smoked too much, and left nothing to chance.” 
It was a sound equipment. 

One is hardly surprised that this admirable, 
if distinctly orthodox, Crichton ascended by the 
regular route. In the days when Lord Salisbury, 
alone, seemed to stand between Great Britain 
and the Red menace of Mr. Gladstone, George 
Curzon threw himself with ardour into the 
absorbing calling of being a Rising Young 
Man. He spoke; he wrote; he even worked. 
By a device which rarely fails at Westminster,° 
he won political esteem by mastering a dis- 
tant subject; and Turkestan completed the 
career which Balliol had begun. The Private 

(Continued on page 96) 
















































ANIA MARINOFF, unforgettable as Ariel in the tercentenary revival of 
“The Tempest” came here from Russia when she was three years old and 
made her début on the American stage at the age of eight. She has starred 
on the stage, in vaudeville, and in moving pictures, two of her recent réles 
being those of Marthe in “The Hero”, and the trouble-making manicurist in 





NICKOLAS MURAY 


Carl Van Vechten and Fania Marinoff 


“Tarnish”, In 1914 she married Carl Van Vechten, at that time a dramatic 
and musical critic in New York, subsequently an author of several important 
books of musical criticism and of satirical fiction. Two of the last-named 
are “The Blind Bow Boy” and “Peter Whiffle’. Mr. Van Vechten’s latest 
book, ‘“‘The Tattooed Countess”, is about to be published by Alfred A. Knopf 
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The Supreme Ordeal 


41 


A Story in Which the Hero Suffers a Torture Which only Golfers Can Understand 


spring. From a sky, patched with blue, a 

sudden flurry of rain drives down Picca- 
dilly, sending the just and the unjust alike 
scuttling for shelter. 

Under the Ritz arcade a girl is standing. She 
js a charming creature in the early twenties, per- 
fectly turned out from head to foot, exquisite in 
every way. She wears a severe tailor-made cos- 
tume, with a fur round her shoulders. Her lips 
are slightly parted, and, in ker violet eyes, is a 
faintly bored, faintly puzzled expression. “What 
now?” she seems to say to Life. “Anyhow, get on 
with it.” 

A young man, also waiting for the rain to stop, 
strolls leisurely down the arcade. He is a little 
above average height, slightly bronzed, athletic 
in figure, and carefully dressed. His expression 
is grave, but not severe. 

He catches sight of the Girl over some half- 
dozen heads; and, as he studies her with the de- 
tached approval of a connoisseur she turns and 
sees him, Recognition dawns simultaneously. He 
lifts his hat and moves over to her. 


Pring. A showery afternoon ix early 


HE Man: Do let me get you a taxi. 
Tue Girt: Thanks, but I’m only crossing 
the road. 


(She looks at him with faintly raised eyebrows. 
It might seem at the moment that she has not the 
least idea who he is.) 


Tue Man: I’m afraid you’ve forgotten me. 
We met in Venice last year. 

Tue Girt: Oh, of course. I remember you 
perfectly. (She smiles adorably.) 

Tue Maw: I was with the Jacksons, 

Tue Girt: Of course. You are Roland— 

Tue Man: Rodney. 

Tue Girt: Rodney Harbottle. 

Tue Man: Hargreaves. Do you remember 
seeing me again at a dance in Paris? 

Tue Girt: Oh, yes. We all dined at the 
Carlton. 

Tue Man (sighing gently): Crillon. 

Tue Girw: Isn’t it a beastly day? I knew 
you atonce. (She smiles faintly.) 

Tue Man: Would it fix our meeting in 
Venice a little more strongly in your memory 
if | reminded you I asked you to marry me? 

-~ Giri (opening her eyes): Was that 
you! 

Tue Man: Yes. 

Tue Girt: What did I say? 

Tue Man: You said you couldn’t. It was 
ona Thursday, just after midnight. I met you 
again in Paris on a Tuesday night, and you 
said you would. 

Tue Giri (wrinkling her forehead): Of 
course. 1 remember you absolutely, Ronald. 

Tut Man (sighing): Rodney. 

Tue Girt (softly): Rodney. 

_ Tue Man: The last time we met you were 
mmy arms. | thought, perhaps, that the inci- 
dent justified my speaking to you just now. 

Tue Girt: Of course. It makes us old 
friends in a way, doesn’t it? 


They smile at each other. She is now 
ws to remember him, and it rather 
thrills her, His pulse is beginning to waken. 


By DOMINIC B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


Tue Girt: It’s quite extraordinary how 
things come back to one. I remember I was 
frightfully in love with you in Paris. Why 
didn’t I marry you? 

Tue Man: I had to get back to England for 
the first found of the Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship. It began next day, you know. I was head 
over ears in love with you, too. I remember 
thinking of you between the eleventh and 
twelfth. (She looks up at the sky.) 1 say, it’s 
stopped raining. Let’s go and have a pot of 
tea at Rumpelmayer’s. 

Tue Gir (hesitating): Vve promised to 
meet George in Bond Street in ten minutes. 

Tue Man: George? Who’s George? 

Tue Girt: My husband. (A taxicab draws 
up.) 

True Man ( putting her in): Rumpelmayer’s, 
(They are whirled away.) 


At Rumpelmayer’s. They are having tea 
The temperature has gone up perceptibly. 


Tue Man: The question is, what are we 
going to do about it? 

Tue Girt: About what? 

Tue Man: Here I am, head over heels 
in love with you, and you suddenly produce 


this George from nowhere. What on 
earth made you marry a man named George, 
anyway? 


Tue Girt (sighing): It all seemed over in 
a minute. 

Tue Man (brooding): George! 1’11 bet he 
waxes his moustache. 

Tue Giru (Aurt): No. He would never 
do that. He’s too chivalrous. 

Tue Man: I know exactly what happened. 
He took you off your guard. He came to you 
and asked you to marry him, and, while you 
were thinking of something else, he simply 
married you. Well, I say George is a cad to 
take advantage of a girl like that. I have the 
utmost contempt for George. He deserves all 
he gets. 


(They look each other in the eyes for a 
moment. Hers are shining, and her delicate 
cheek is lightly flushed. His eyes are bright, 
too, and his heart is thumping.) 


Tue Giri (with downcast eyes): Sugar? 
Tue Man: No, thanks. 


(As she hands him his cup their hands touch. 
She meets his eyes quite frankly. He reads in 
them—w hat? ) 


Tue Girt (/ightly): Awfully hot here. 

Tue Man: Cynthia, look here. I love you. 
I loved you before this cad George ever thought 
of loving you. But for the Golf Championship 
and a few club matches I couldn’t very well 
miss, I'd have married you that week in Paris. 
As it was the thought of you didn’t improve 
my play in the least. I was always thinking of 
you between rounds, 

Tue Girt (softly): Were you? 

THe Man (in a low voice): But for you 


I'd have got into the semi-finals of the Amateur 
Championship. 

Tue Girt: I didn’t think you cared like 
like that. (There is a silence. Neither looks 
at the other.) 

Tue Man: Cynthia, let’s go away. (She 
looks at him with parted lips, her breath 
coming a little more quickly.) You can’t care 
for this fellow George, especially after the 
way he’s treated you. Let’s go away next week. 
We can go somewhere in the South where we 
can be happy, and where there is a decent 
links. Cannes, perhaps. As you now are, tied 
to this scoundrel George, you can never be 
happy. The more I think of this George—By 
the way, what’s his other name? (She /ooks at 
him «with imploring eyes, but does not 


speak.) 





Tue Man: What’s the creature’s name? 

THE Giru (in a low voice): Robinson. 

Tue Man: Rob—Geor— (A mew note 
creeps into his voice. A note of apprehension, 
almost of fear.) Not the Robinson? Not G. 
P. H. Robinson? (His voice is now hushed 
and reverential.) Not—My God! 

Tue Girt: He asked me to marry him just 
after he won the Amateur Championship. What 
is the matter? (He is gazing at her, wide- 
eyed.) 

Tue Man (as in a dream): George Robin- 
son. My God! (She rises quickly, and with a 
touch of hauteur.) 

Tue Girv: Put me into a taxi, please. (He 
does so, still in a dream.) 

Tue Girt (coldly): Good-bye. 

Tue Man ( pleadingly ): Cynthia, may I see 
you tonight? I have something to say to you. 

Tue Giri (hesitating): Very well. 19 
Rutland Square. 

(The taxi whirs away. He is left standing 
dazedly with his hat in his hand.) 


Nine-thirty at night. The drawing room at 
19 Rutland Square. (The Girl, in a shimmer- 
ing frock, has recovered her poise. When the 
Man arrives she is her old self again.) 


Tue Man: Cynthia, I—I asked you to go 
away with me next week. 

Tue Giri: Was it you? Yes, it was. 

Tue Man: I think I was wrong. Forgive me. 
(He hesitates.) Do you love him, Cynthia? 

Tue Girt: Not particularly. 

Tue Man (shocked): Good God! 
should have seen his drive at the tenth! 

Tue Gir: I doubt if I shall ever be un- 
faithful or unkind to George. 

THE Man (reverently ): 1 should hope not. 

Tue Girt (ditter/y ): 1 know that I'll never 
get the chance. 

THe Man: What d’you mean? 

Tue Girt: Every man who falls in love 
with me does exactly the same thing—wants 
me to fly with him and then hears who George 
is. He then calls, on the pretext of seeing me, 
but really in order to meet George, It some- 
how seems immoral to me. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Specialized Motor Trips 


A Few Suggestions for the Makers of our Guide Books 


AM by way of being a motor addict. I 
I do not care where I am going as long as I 
am on my way. Mrs, Laffenbury and I 
have often amused ourselves during the past 
five years by making tours through the 
country guided by a single mathematical rule. 
Our method is as follows. Consulting the most 
recent Automobile Association map we select 
the lowest route number which is within 
striking distance. We follow this route during 
the first day’s run. On the following day we 
take up the next low number which happens to 
be adjacent to our stopping place of the night 
before. And so on. Thus we gallop gaily 
about the map in a happy, careless manner. 
We never look up the towns on our itinerary 
until we reach them. If a village looks inter- 
esting we pause and do a little research work. 
Occasionally we run across friends in out-of- 
the-way corners. “What are you doing here?” 
they cry. “We haven’t the faintest idea,” is 
our answer. “And where are you going?” The 
reply is the same. We depart, leaving them 
shaking their heads sadly, perhaps tapping them 


meaningly. 


HUS, one day Jast summer, we found our- 

selves embarked on Route 10, which runs 
northward through Hartford and Springfield. 
We reached Greenfield in the evening. Fate 
had landed us on Route 7. Tossing a coin, 
which I always carry for such emergencies, to 
see whether we should turn right or left, we 
crossed over the Mohawk Trail, through Wil- 
liamstown to Troy. In just this sort of stopping 
place lies one of the deficiencies of the system. 
I should never have planned to stop at Troy. 
But it has its advantages. A night in the Com- 
mercial House at Troy made the rest of our 
trip seem glorious. We kept saying, “Will you 
ever forget those beds?” and we were happy. 
When we have reached the end of our allotted 
time we make for home. It’s really more fun. 

Naturally, in studying up the points of inter- 
est along the way I have become adept in trans- 
lating the guidebook indications into English. 
It has taken a lot of homework, but I can now 
read the Blue Book, in the original, without 
the slightest hesitation. I used to flounder 
terribly among the hotel ads, which make up 
92% of this stupendous work, and the author’s 
tricky method of hiding the local map of Al- 
bany in a section devoted to the lake region of 
Maine also used to give me some difficulty. But 
that day is long past. 

As a specialist, then, in motor cartography and 
guidance, I have reached the conclusion that the 
art of the guidebook is still in its infancy. 
What we need is a series of highly specialized 
books which shall weed out and separate for 
each traveller the kind of information he may 
desire. Our present volumes are a conglomerate 
mass of undigested detail. I have made notes 
for several of the new series, which I shall 
publish as fast as the editorial details can becodi- 
fied. Motorists are of many kinds, and each 
shal] have his special book. 

With this idea in mind, I have organized 
and set at work a small force of my own, and 


By PAUL Y. LAFFENBURY 


we now have two of the series ready for the 
press. The Historical Guide gives the essential 
information as to road conditions and mileage, 
but devotes itself mainly to the historical back- 
ground. The various towns are described by 
certified antiquarians, Quoting at random from 
my notes, I find, under “New Paltz, New 
York”, this account: 

“New Paltz is named for ‘Die Pfalz am 
Rhein’, at Mannheim, in the Palatinate, where 
the Huguenots took refuge after their flight 
from France to escape religious persecution. 
Removing from there to Holland, after fresh 
persecutions, they emigrated to America, in 
twos and threes and whole companies.” 

Let me point out, in passing, the interest 
lying in that last phrase, “twos and threes, etc.” 
No Huguenot, apparently, came alone, con- 
futing the idea that they were stern, aloof, 
religious fanatics. It is this meticulous accuracy 
which will make my book sell if anything will. 

The article continues: “They came under 
the terms of a patent, long since expired but 
still in existence in Holland, in the service of 
the West India Company on the River of 
Prince Maurice, the Hudson. (See, Hist. die 
Nieuw Nederlaande, Ten Broek von Aaden, 
and Monographie sur Henri Hudson, Explo- 
rateur, Bibliothéque Nationale, 1889.) The 
names of the original patentees were Louis 
Dubois, Christian Doyou, Abraham Hasbrouq, 
Andre Lefebre, Jean Hasbrouq, Pierre Doyou, 
Louis Beviére, Anthoine Crespel, Hugue Frere, 
Isaac DuBois and Simon Le Febre.” 

One of my assistants, a man ninety years old, 
is hard at work trying to find out whether 
Abraham and Louis Hasbrouq were brothers 
or only cousins, which is a very important point. 
The collateral reading suggested in my book is 
sufficient to detain one in New Paltz for a 
normal lifetime, but I feel that in publications 
of this sort thoroughness is the meat of the nut. 


BVIOUSLY this is not a volume to thrust 
into the hands of the nature lover, who 
will turn most readily to the purely Scenic or, 
as I call it, the Hysterical Guide to our won- 
derful country. A sample of this will give 
you an idea of its quality, a quality which 
appeals to thousands of our inhabitants. I find, 
in a paragraph in which the author is throwing 
a spasm on the top of a mountain overlooking 
the Shenandoah Valley, the following rhapsody: 
“Extensive apple orchards are numerous, 
their long, converging lines of trees disappear- 
ing over the top of some far hill as if they had 
no end. In winter their branches make lace 
tracery against a powdering of snow; in spring 
the whole valley is an ecstasy of pink and white; 
in summer it is an expanse of living green and 
yellowing grain; in autumn the harvested fields 
are gold and russet, the mountains flame in 
purple, gold and crimson and wear blue veils 
of mist; the apples hang red and glowing on the 
boughs or lie in gleaming heaps at the foot of 
the trees, ‘As in those fabled orchards where 
the fruit were jewels.’ ” 
This I consider A-1 stuff of its kind. It 


gives an excellent idea of what the well dressed 


valley will wear at different seasons of the 
year. Also, notice how the author starts with 
the trees bare, introduces the buds and, finally 
the full grown apples, ready for shipment, | 
pointed out that his last reference was doubtless 
to the Gardens of Hesperides, which he might 
mention by name, but he vetoed the suggestion, 
“The guys that read this book want drip,” he 
said, “give them dates and proper names and 
they'll walk out on you.” You see how far apan 
the Historical and the Hysterical are. 

I cannot forbear quoting one passage where 
my expert lets himself go on the subject of one 
of the caverns in Virginia. 


- E are now in the Cathedral of Milan, 


which contains representations of cloi- 
sters, adorned with massive pillars. while near 
the entrance the grand pulpit, encircled with 
fluted columns, suggests the fitness of the 
name it bears. The large bell at the other end 
of the room rings a mournful note when struck 
by astone. Outside the Cathedral is the Fount- 
ain of Youth. Passing on, we see Mount Vesu- 
vius in eruption and to the left the Pool of 
Narcissus, like a mirror in the tessellated floor, 
Thence through the Lake Grotto and the Pay 
of Thermopylae to the Arctic Circle. 

“Here the beauties of these caverns reach 
their climax. Like the scenes of a drama, they 
have been increasing all the while, until now 
they reach the zenith of their grandeur and 
sublimity. The ceiling lowers itself so that the 
delicately formed stalactites may meet theit 
kindred groups below. Rosettes are formed on 
the top of the water where this union is 
effected. The water is held in a basin of 
diamonds, from which myriads of stars shoot 
out their dazzling rays, while the roof is fretted 
with transparent brilliancies, all making a pic- 
ture which words can never describe. 

“I have seen and admired the workmanship 
of the cultured architect; I have gazed upon the 
paintings of the most skillful artists; I have 
looked out upon the sea and have seen the 
waves studded with the golden trinkets of the 
noonday sun, but NEVER did richer beauties or 
more dazzling charms greet my eyes than those 
I beheld in this entrancing spot, the Home 
of the Fairies, the Haven of the Nymphs.” 
- ORDS can never describe,” indeed! 

Doesn’t he do it to the Queen’s taste! 
What a picture that is of the ceiling, “lowering 
itself” to form a rosete with the kindred stalag- 
mite below. And that solemn close, “I have seen 
and admired,” etc., which has the inspired 
beauty of a psalm, recalling Mrs. Howe’s line, 
“Mine eyes have seen the glory.” All in all, | 
know nothing to compare with it for sheer 
splendour, with the possible exception of P. T. 
Barnum’s description of Windsor Castle. 

There is another sort of motorist who ' 
uninterested in both Nature and History. He 
is the man who has gone on the trip because his 
wife made him or his physician ordered it. He 
believes, with Henry Ford, that history is bunk 
and he would read the stock reports with his 
back to Niagara Falls. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Judith Anderson, the Cobra in the Play of that Name 


So Fine an Actress that She Will Star for Mr. Belasco During the Coming Season 





VANITY FAIR 


Is Psycho-Analysis a Science? 
A Hint that the Freudian Theory May Be Only Another Pseudo-Scientific Fairy-Tale 


By J. W. N. SULLIVAN, Scientific Editor of the Athenaeum 


known for a long time, of course, that 

there were-many distinguished psycholo- 
gists who would have nothing to do with it. 
But we remembered the distinguished biologists 
who would have nothing to do with Darwin’s 
theory, and the celebrated mathematicians who 
would have nothing to do with non-Euclidean 
geometry, and the celebrated physicists who, 
even a couple of years ago, would have nothing 
to do with Einstein’s theory. And we were 
comforted. It was easy enough to reflect that 
we, being younger than the recalcitrant celebri- 
ties, were necessarily in the right. It was so 
obvious that all history was on our side, that we 
could evade the fatiguing job of examining the 
evidence. Besides, we could agree indulgently 
that the Interpretation of Dreams would be 
pretty stiff reading for our elders, Their 
absurd readiness to be shocked is something 
we are familiar with. The whole reaction to 
Freud was so exactly the sort of thing one 
would expect that it could do nothing but con- 
firm our belief in him. 


ik all well with Psycho-Analysis? We have 


T 


'T in all this there are certain other gen- 

eral considerations that have been over- 
looked. It appears that it is quite possible for a 
theory to be novel and exciting, to obtain a 
great vogue amongst intelligent and progessive 
people, to be derided by the conservatives, and 
yet to be wholly wrong. Without going back 
to early examples, such as Mesmer’s “Astral 
Force”, and Gustav Jager’s “Discovery of the 
Soul”, we can find a very striking instance in 
the present century. It was in 1903 that M. 
Blondlot, the celebrated French physicist, dis- 
covered his “‘N-rays”. These rays enjoyed very 
remarkable properties. It was shown by Profes- 
sor Charpentier that they emanated from the 
human body, and they immediately explained 
all the phenomena of telepathy, exteriorization, 
etc. The whole scientific world, except the 
dull-witted conservatives, became very excited 
about these marvellous rays, and soon most of 
the well-known physicists in France were mak- 
ing experiments on them. For two years the 
Comptes Rendus de Academie des Sciences, 
the highest scientific publication in France, 
published innumerable researches on the more 
and more miraculous properties of these rays. 
The famous Jean Becquerel even succeeded in 
chloroforming them. Professor d’Amoural de- 
livered enthusiastic lectures about them. The 
doctrines made possible by this great discovery 
were even more wonderful than those of 
psycho-analysis. The Academie des Sciences 
naturally decided that this epoch making work 
of Professor Blondlot deserved some signal re- 
cognition. An expert committee was appointed 
to investigate the whole matter, and as a 
result of its findings Professor Blondlot was 
awarded the Lecombe prize of 50,000 francs. 
To any young and progressive mind it must 
seem incredible that anyone should still refuse 
to believe in the N-rays. But amongst the 
conservatives was Professor R. W. Wood, of 
Baltimore, one of the finest experimentalists in 
the world. He went to France to study these 





marvelious rays, but although Blondlot and his 
assistant pointed out the variations in lumin- 
osity to him, Professor Wood still could not see 
them. It occurred to him to “contest” the 
experiments, and he found that Professor 
Blondlot still went on measuring the wave- 
lengths of his N-rays when the prism necessary 
to refract them had been surreptiously re- 
moved. This settled the matter, and the Revue 
Scientifique opened an enquiry which finally 
and publicly exploded the whole thing. All 
researches on N-rays suddenly stopped. It 
became perfectly clear that, in spite of all the 
celebrated scientists who had seen and measured 
N-rays, and in spite of the findings of the 
expert committee, the N-rays had never existed 
except in men’s imagination. 

Now this example suffices to show that we 
cannot always dismiss the conservatives and 
trust in prestige. Amongst those who believe 
in psycho-analysis, who talk about it and refer 
to it in their writings, there is not one in a 
hundred who has examined the evidence. The 
general acceptance of the psycho-analytic creed 
is due to various reasons, but the examination 
of evidence is not one of them. As providing 
a new set of literary allusions, or as a stick to 
beat our neighbours with, psycho-analysis is all 
very well, but it is high time that its standing 
asascientific theory was determined. We there- 
fore regard it as a fortunate circumstance that 
Dr. Wohlgemult, a well-known scientific psy- 
chologist, has just entered the lists with his 
Critical Examination of Psycho-Analysts. The 
purpose of this book is to determine the initial 
credibility of psycho-analytic theories, and also 
to find out to what extent the results of psycho- 
analytic practice really require the theories on 
which the practice is based. He has here formu- 
lated, clearly and precisely, the objections that 
many ordinary laymen have felt; and, unless 
the psycho-analysts have a great deal more up 
their sleeves than they have yet produced, we 
do not think they will long survive the attack 
inaugurated by Dr. Wohlgemult. Almost si- 
multaneously Dr. McBride has published his 
Psycho-Analysts Analysed in which he has in- 
dependently arrived at the same conclusions. 


REAMS, as everybody knows, play an ex- 

traordinarily important part in psycho- 
analysis. The dreams that we remember are 
only a camouflage for the “latent” dreams, the 
dreams in which our unconscious wishes are 
expressed. A great part of the technique of 
psycho-analysis consists in methods for deduc- 
ing the “latent” dream from the “manifest” 
dream. And here, at the very beginning, we 
meet with a highly disconcerting fact. Dif- 
ferent psycho-analysts use quite different 
methods of interpretation! Thus Freud finds 
repressed sexual desires almost everywhere; 
Adler finds the instinct of self-preservation, 
the will to power; Rivers finds that a dream 
exists to stop a mental conflict, often having 
nothing to do with sex or self-preservation; 
Jung sometimes adopts Freud’s method and 
sometimes Adler’s. Confronted with these dif- 
ferent nostrums, each highly recommended, 


what is the trustful layman to do? We ar 
willing to swallow a good deal from “eminen; 
scientists”, but we are not prepared to believe 
that the same dream of the same man hy 
simultaneously several different Meanings, 
Only one of these interpretations is right o 
else they are all wrong. They all seem to be 
equally successful in effecting cures, Dry 
Wohlgemult suggests that they are all wrong, 
and that the cures have nothing to do with the 
interpretations. Apparently similar cures can 
be obtained, and more expeditiously, by using 
quite other methods. But the element all thes 
methods have in common is the element of 
suggestion. Psycho-analysts inform us that they 
do not use suggestion, but to tell a patient that 
his trouble is due to a complex that the psycho- 
analytic method is competent to brace is already 
to use suggestion. The patient presumably has 
faith, or he would not go to the psycho-analyst, 
He is in an excellent condition to respond to 
suggestions coming from this source. 


PART from these general considerations, 
however, we find, when the matter isthor- 
oughly gone into, that only the most extraord- 
inary results could justify the luxuriant crop 
of hypotheses that the psycho-analysts have now 
invented. Psycho-analysis becomes more com- 
plicated every day. To pass from the manifest 
content of a dream to its latent content is by 
no means a straightforward procedure on any 
of the systems of interpretation. Freud’s list 
of sexual symbols is well known. Apparently 
nearly everything in heaven or earth represents 
sex—either male or female. But even if this 
list be memorized the interpreter’s task is not 
materially lightened. Queer things happen 
with dreams. There is first the work of con- 
densation, by which it happens that one element 
in the manifest dream really stands for several 
elements in the latent dream. If you seem to 
have been dreaming about one person, for in- 
stance, you may really have been dreaming 
about several. 

Then there is the opposite process, so that 
several elements really stand for one element. 
Also, there is displacement; what seems to 
refer to one object in the manifest dream 
may refer to quite a different object in the la 
tent dream. The dreaming mind also has the 
perplexing trick of substituting for an element 
its opposite. “Thus”, to quote Dr. Ernest Jones, 
“4 repressed death-wish may be masked by grief 
in the manifest dream”. That is, if you dream 
that your mother is dead, and are overcome by 
grief, this may indicate that you wish she really 
was dead. Or it may not. Whether it means 
that, or whether it means that you would like 
to be in a brewery, or that you covet your 


- neighbour’s wife—it is all one. By taking into 


account all these distorting mechanisms it is 
obvious that any meaning whatever can be got 
out of any dream. It is this fertility of explant 
tion which has been one of the greatest puzzles 
to the layman. In reading psycho-analytic e 
planations of dreams it is only a very excep” 
tional person who can refrain from wondering 
(Continued on page 80) 
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PATSY RUTH MILLER 
(Right) 

The most recent of her 

widely varied appearances 

have been in “The Yankee 

Consul”, in which she sup- 

ported Douglas MacLean, 


and in “The Hunchback of 

Notre Dame’’, in which, as 

Esmeralda, she has done the 
best work of her career 


EVANS STUDIO 


CONSTANCE BENNETT 
Left) 

Recently seen in “Cytherea’”’. 

She is the daughter of Rich- 

ard Bennett, with whom she 

played in “The Dancers” 





PACH BROTHERS 


COLLEEN MOORE 


Recently in “Flaming Youth’. 
Now working on ‘“Tempera- 
ment”, and soon to be star- 
red in Edna Ferber’s “So Big” 











PACH BROTHERS 








PARAMOUNT 


HELENA D’ALGY 
(Right) 
Played in “‘Let Not Man Put 
Asunder” with Pauline Fred- 


erick and Lou Tellegen. 
Will play in “A Sainted 
Devil”, with Rudolph 


Valentino 


New Stars on the Filmy Way 


Young Moving Picture Actresses Who 
Are Beginning to be Prominently Featured 


JACQUELINE LOGAN 
Has recently finished “Code of 
the Sea” for Paramount, and 
will soon do two _ pictures 
for Regal Picture Productions 


IRA D. SCHWARZ 





NORMA SHEARER 
(Left) 
Now appearing in “Empty 
Hands”, starring Jack Holt. 
Her next picture will be “He 
Who Gets Slapped”, which 
Victor Seastrom is directing 
for the new Goldwyn-Metro- 
Mayer combination with Lon 
Chaney in the chief réle 








PAULINE GARON 
Has for long played feminine 
leads opposite many of our fa- 
vourite movie actors, and will 
be seen this fall in Booth Tark- 
ington’s “Turmoil” 


SHIRLEY MASON (Right) 
Recently seen in “Love Let- 
ters” and “South Sea Love”. 
Her next vehicle will be “The 
Strange Woman”, in which 
Elsie Ferguson also acted 





EDWARD THAYER MONROE 


JULIANNE JOHNSTON 


Played with Douglas Fair- 
banks in “The Thief of Bag- 
dad’. Previously she was one 
of the Morgan Dancers, and 
was chosen by Mr. Fairbanks 
on account of the poise and 
grace which her training had 
given her. She is now working 
in a picture being made in 
Germany by an American cast 
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MASQUE OFA 
SINGER 
This interesting and dec- 
orative masque is done 
in red copper. Its ir- 
resistible humour con- 
trasts strongly with the 
austerity of the masque 
in the opposite corner 


HEAD OF A YOUNG 
MAN 


This head shows the 
continual process of re- 
finement to which Gar- 
gallo subjects his art. It 
has an air of classic 
severity and serenity 





a 
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HEAD OF A SPANISH 
WOMAN (Above) 


This head is executed 
in lead, one of Gargallo’s 
favourite materials. 
Note the fluent lines, 
and the general impres- 
sion of solidity 


MASQUE OF 
CHRIST (Left) 
This striking masque is 
executed in yellow cop- 
per. It would be difficult 
to find any stronger con- 
trast to the traditional 
sentimental concept of 
the Redeemer 


MASQUE OF CHRIST 
(Right) 
This second masque of 
Christ is executed in 
iron, a material much 
used by Gargallo. It is 
highly decorative 





Gargallo’s Sculpture in Lead, Tin and Copper 


A Spanish Artist Who Works in Scrange Mediums as Well as in Bronze and Stone 


HE Spanish sculptor, Pau Gargallo, was born in 1881. He showed such characterized by both the imaginative force of his early years and a newly 

marked talent that he embarked early on his training as a_ sculptor. gained harmony and restraint. Although a friend of the painter, Picasso, and 2 
In 1904 Gargallo was awarded a Spanish scholarship to study in Paris. Here thoughtful student of cubism, he never joined the cubistic forces. He 1s dis 
he made the famous reliefs of the seven cardinal virtues and sins which he tinguished by the decorative effect he secures by his use of varied materials in his 
later exhibited at the Parés Salon in Barcelona. For several years he worked sculpture, as well as by a constant process of refinement. He divided his time 
on monuments ordered by architects for public buildings, and on medals. It for some years between Paris and Barcelona. During the War conditions in = 
was a period of doubt and confusion, as far as his own individual expression were so precarious for artists that he returned permanently to Barcelona, a” 


was concerned. From this he emerged triumphantly in his recent work which is in 1921 won, by competition, the Chair of Sculpture in a Spanish academy 
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A scale model of a sixty-four gun British; 
early 18th Century. When removed from a 
Museum in England, the vessel had lost its 
original carving. Now, restored and rerigged 
by Mr. Culver. This ship is in the col- 
lection of Col. H. H. Rogers 


“La Brailleuse” is a typical French flush- 

deck frigate of the Bourbon Restoration 

period. The white “pavillon royal’, sown 

with golden lilies, floats at the stern. 

Constructed for the Museum of European 
Culture, Urbana, Illinois 





“La Pompée”, taken by the British 

from the French at the capture of 

Toulon, 1794. Mr. Culver acquired the 

ship dismasted and in ruins. It is now 

testored and in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art 


“The Sovereign of the Seas”, 1637, the 

most elaborately carved and decorated 

ship ever built in England, from designs 

said to have been by Van Dyke. The 

ship is now in the proud possession of 
Mr. T. A. Howell 





f } Vessel, British, of the 
end of the 16th Century. 
Drake, in fighting the 
Armada, used vessels of 
the type shown above 


An Italian ship (left) 
early 17th century; bears 
the legend ‘‘Stella 
Maris”. The sails are 
painted with emblems of 
the Blessed Virgin 


The “Henri, Grace 4 
Dieu”. Henry sailed in 
it, 1521, to meet Frangois 
I at the “Field of the ‘ 

Cloth of Gold” j 





za A Flotilla of Mr. H. B. Culver’s Miniature Ships 


sso, and 2 
le is dis 
ials in his ee Tage and the vogue for ship models seems almost at its height. The Culver’s hobby for years. Some of them are enormously costly, the “Sovereign 
| his time dealers, the museums, the collectors, the universities, are more and more of the Seas’’, shown on this page, for instance, cost, when complete, upwards 
g in Paris tager to secure the best models. On this page we have collected together seven of $25,000. Many of Mr. Culver’s ships are in museums. Some are in Colonel 
Jona, and noteworthy models, all from the hand of Mr. Henry B. Culver, a popular and H. H. Rogers’ matchless collection of models, and some are in social clubs and 


academy distinguished lawyer in New York. Ship models of this kind have been Mr. public institutions. Three of the models on this page are reconstructed ships 
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PORTRAIT, MADE IN JULY, 1924. BY FLORENCE VANOAMM 


Finley Peter Dunne: Humourist, Philosopher and Artist 


HE most important single literary event of the year 1924 has been the 
triumphant return of Mr. Dooley into the hearts of his countrymen. 


Mr. 
Dunne has, grace 4 Dieu, consented to resume his distinguished Dooley articles 


of the faults and foibles of mankind; as disarming in his candor; as diverting 
for a group of American newspapers. 


in his humour and as profound an ethical and political philvsopher. Then, 
Mr. Dunne is by all odds the best unofficial historian of the American yer 
He is as shrewd as ever, in his diagnosis and an artist and craftsman of the most conscientious and meticulous 0” 
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The Music of Today 
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Pointing Out that Evil Communications Corrupt Good Manners in Music as Elsewhere 


HERE is a certain jovial, bouncing, 

hoppety little tune with which anyone 

who has spent a few weeks in Germany 
or been tended in childhood by a German 
nurse, must be very familiar. Its name is 
‘Ach, du lieber Augustin.” It is a merry little 
fair in three-four time; in rhythm and 
melody, so simple that the village idiot could 
sing it after the first hearing, in sentiment so 
innocent and ingenuous that the heart of the 
most susceptible maiden would not quicken by 
a beat a minute at the sound of it. Rum te- 
tiddle, Um tum tum, Um tum tum, Um tum 
tum; Rum te-tiddle, Um tum tum, Um tum 
tum, TUM. By the frankness of its pathetic 
imbecili y it disarms all criticism. 

Now, ‘Ach du lieber Augustin’ was composed 
in 1770, and it was the first waltz. The first 
waltz! I must beg the reader to hum the tuae 
to himself, then to think of any modern waltz 
with which he happens to be familiar; he will 
fnd in the difference between the tunes a sub- 
ject richly suggestive of meditations. 


HE difference between ‘Ach, du lieber 

Augustin’ and any waltz tune composed 
from the middle of the nineteenth century on- 
wards is the difference between a piece of 
music almost devoid of any emotion and a 
piece of music densely saturated with senti- 
ment, langour and voluptuousness. The sus- 
ceptible maiden who, when she hears ‘Ach du 
lieber Augustin’, fecls no emotion beyond one 
of general cheerfulness and high spirits, is 
fairly made to palpitate by the luscious strains 
of the modern waltz; her soul is carried swoon- 
ing along undulating oceans of molasses, she 
can hardly breathe for the overpowering odours 
of opoponax and ambergris. From the jollv 
little thing it was at its birth the waltz has 
suffered a sea change into the voluptuous affair 
with which we are now familiar. 

And what has happened to the waltz has 
happened to all popular music. It was once 
innocent, now provocative; once pellucid, now 
richly clotted; once elegant, now it delights 
in being barbarous. Compare the music of 
The Beggar’s Opera with the music of a con- 
temporary revue; it is the difference between 
life in the garden of Eden and life in the 
‘artistic? quarter of Gomorrah. The one is 
pre-lapsarian in its airy sweetness; the other is 
rich, complicated and loud with that conscious 
barbarism, that scientific violence which always 
characterizes the diversion of a jaded people. 

The evolution of popular music has run 
parallel, on a lower plane, with the evolution 
of serious music. The people who compose 
Popular tunes are not musicians enough to be 
able to invent new forms of expression. All 
they do is to adapt the discoveries of great men 
to the vulgar taste. Ultimately and indirectly 
Beethoven is responsible for all the languish- 
ing waltz tunes, all the dramatic jazzings, all 
the negroid music of the contemporary theatre 
and dance hall. He is responsible, because it 
was he who first devised really effective musical 
methods for the direct expression of passion 
and emotions. Beethoven’s passions and emo- 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


tions happened to be noble; moreover he was 
too intellectual a musician to neglect the 
formal, architectural side of music. But, un- 
happily, he made it possible by his discoveries 
for people of infinitely inferior mind and 
character to express in music their less exalted 
passions and vulgarer emotions. He made 
possible the occasional sentimentalities of Schu- 
mann, the baroque theatricality and sham 
grandiosity of Wagner, the hysterics of Scria- 
bine; and he made possible the waltzes of all 
the Strausses, from the B/ue Danube to the 
waltz out of Sa/ome. He made possible, at a 
still further remove, such masterpieces of popu- 
lar art as ‘You made me love yow’ and ‘That old 
black Mammy of mine’, The corruption of 
the best too often becomes the worst; ‘lilies 
that fester smell far worse than weeds’. 

For the introduction of a certain vibrant 
and sexual quality into popular music Bee- 
thoven is perhaps less directly responsible than 
the nineteenth century Italians. I used often 
to wonder why it was that Mozart’s operas were 
Jess popular than those of Verdi, Leoncavallo 
and Puccini. You couldn’t ask for more and 
more infectious tunes than are to be found in 
Figaro or Don Giovanni, The music is not 
obscure nor forbiddingly complex. On the 
contrary, it is clear, simple with that apparently 
easy simplicity which only consummate genius 
can achieve, and thoroughly engaging. And 
yet for every time Don Giovanni is played La 
Bohéme gets plaved a hundred times; Samson 
and Delilah (pardon me for naming the 
nauseous thing) is fifty times as popular as 
Figaro, And if you look through the list ot 
celebrity records in a gramophone catalogue, 
you will find that, while you can buy Rigoletto 
complete in twenty or thirty disks, there are 
not more than two or three records from the 
Magic Flute. This seems at first sight exceed- 
ing puzzling. But the reason is not far to seek. 


INCE Mozart’s day we have learned the 

art of making music throatily and palpi- 
tatingly sexual. The arias of Mozart have a 
beautiful clear purity which renders them in- 
sipid compared with the rich sobbing, catch-in- 
the-breath melodies of the nineteenth century 
Italians. The public, having accustomed itself 
to this stronger and more turbid brewage, finds 
little flavour in the crystal songs of Mozart. 
Modern ingenuity has even contrived to bring 
something juicily sexual into religious music. 
Compared with the simple palpitating yearn- 
ings of the Italians, Parsifal is complicatedly 
orgiastic. The writers of those piously lasciv- 
ious tunes about black mammies and sweet 
little nests in the West are merely doing in 
their feeble incompetent way what Wagner 
was doing immensely effectively. 

No discussion of modern popular music 
would be complete without some grateful re- 
ference to Rossini, who, so far as I know, was 
the first man to show what charms there are 
in vulgar melody. Melodies before Rossini’s 
day were often exceedingly commonplace and 
cheap; but almost never, I think, do they 
have that indefinable character of robust vul- 


garity which adorns some of the most success- 
ful of Rossini’s airs and which we recognize 
as being somehow a modern and contemporary 
quality. I find it extremely hard to analyse 
this vulgarity or to say what it is due to. One 
can only define by example. Think of the 
first aria of Moses in Rossini’s Moses in Egypt. 
That is an essentially vulgar melody; and it 
is quite unlike the popular melodies of an 
earlier date—its affinities, it is obvious, are with 
the modern popular tune. The invention of 
vulgar melody is undoubtedly the secret of 
Rossini’s enormous contemporary success. Vul- 
gar people, before his day, had to be content 
with the delicacy and refinement of Mozart’s 
melodies. Rossini revealed to them a more 
congenial music. It is not to be wondered at 
that the world fell down and gratefully wor- 
shipped him. If he has long since ceased to 
be popular, that is because his successors, profit- 
ing by his lessons, have achieved in his own 
vulgar line triumphs of which he could not 
have dreamed. 


F. come to the last great influence which 

made modern popular music what it 
is—the influence of barbarism. Barbarism has 
entered popular music from two sources; di- 
rectly from such barbarous music as that of the 
Negroes; and from serious music which has, 
in its turn, drawn upon barbarous music for its 
inspiration. The technique of being barbarous 
effectively has come, of course, from serious 
music. In the elaboration of this technique of 
barbarism, no musicians have done more than 
the Russian. If Rimsky Korsakoff had never 
lived, we may doubt whether jazz would be 
the finished product that it is. 

Whether the public, having grown inured 
to such violent and purely physiological stimuli 
as the clashing and drumming and rhythmic 
tom-tomming of barbarous jazz music can sup- 
ply, will ever revert to something less crudely 
direct is a matter about which one cannot safely 
prophesy. Even serious musicians seem to find 
it hard to dispense with the barbarous con- 
vention. In spite of the really appalling lack 
of subtlety which characterizes the whole 
process, they persist in banging away in the old 
Russian manner as though there were nothing 
more interesting or exciting to be conceived. 
When, as a boy, I first heard Russian music, 
I remember being carried off my feet by its 
wild and savage melodies, its persistent ham- 
mering rhythms. But the excitement grew less 
and less with every hearing. Today no music 
seems to me more tedious. The only music a 
civilized man can take unfailing pleasure 
in is civilized music. But most of our com- 
posers seem to ignore this fact; we are over= 
whelmed not merely with Russian and negroid 
noises, but with Celtic caterwaulings on the 
black notes, with dismal Spanish wailings, 
punctuated by the clashing harmonies of the 
guitar and rattling castanets. It may be that 
when all the serious musicians have gone back 
to civilized music, we shall hear a correspond- 
ing change for the more refined in popular 
music. 
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THE DOLLY SISTERS 


In “‘Arabesque”’, the Dollys are 

more like the Siamese twins 

than ever before, one moving 
body in black and gold 


Some Stars of the 


Parisian Music Halls 





One of the Reasons Why Paris 


Stil] Continues to Draw Full Quota 


CLOTILDE SAKAROFF 


The Sakaroffs are appearing in 
a series of “dance moods”. The 
“Danse Sainte” of Clotilde 
Sakaroff is a series of lovely 
posturings of a Moyen Age 
saint against a church window 


MLLE. PARYSYS 


Prebably no woman in Paris 
so consistently carries on the 
tradition of the French music 
hall as Mile. Parysys. Mop of 
yellow hair, slim throat wrapped 
in a flaming scarf, whose trail- 
ing length is used most effec- 
tively, straight black dress, and 
a fortune in jewels, she is 
“gamin”’, “demi-mondaine”, un- 
quenehably alive, and dear to 
the heart of the “boulevardeur”’. 
She is now appearing with great 
success in “Bob et Moi” 


Drawings by 
JAMES REYNOLDS 


VANITY Fa 


CLOTILDE SAKAROFF 
The versatility of Clotilde Sak- 
aroff is shown in her delightful 
“Danse Negre”’, a humorous 
bit of litheness, with all the 
childlike quality of the dances 

of the Mississippi levees 


JANE MARNAC 


The slim elegance of Jane Mar- 
nac is strikingly shown with 
her new mode of sleeking her 
hair away from her ears. Sit- 
ting among champagne bottles 
she sings the season’s “hit” 
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Why Don’t You Write a Play? 


A Tragedy of Warning to the Amateur who Would ‘Tread the Primrose Path 


PROLOGUE 
HY don’t vou write a playf O, Mr. 
Chappell, «vy don’t youf I’m sure 
it would be perfectly Ai//ing, .... 
and think of the money in it.” 

The speaker of the above is anyone who 
han’t tried what he suggests. He has not 
written a play. Incredible as it sounds, there 
are still such people in the world. 

The question with its corollary remarks is so 
much a part of the standard dinner-table con- 
versation that I have formulatcd a rubber-stamp 
reply which goes quite well. 

“] have,” I answer brightly, “and it was, as 
you sav, killing. It nearly killed me. And 
there is a lot of money in it . . mine.” 

I don’t like to think about the moncy that 
is in it. I should like to forget it, but the 
bank which holds my note insists on reminding 
me of it at stated intervals and, as I mail my 
check with the usual] renewal and a prayer for 
patience, the memories of my hectic days and 
nights in the theatre flock about me, the night- 
mare vigil of rehearsals and the subsequent 
days of fasting after the tumbril had carted 
away the poor, worn body in the direction of 
Kane’s warehouse. 


HE question which forms my title is in- 

variably asked by an innocent bystander, 
an outsider or non-combatant who has never 
lost a play at the front. In the presence of 
such, | am dumb. ‘The experience, after a 
ten year interval, is stil] too poignant for words, 
Yet I realize that, at this very moment, there 
are hundreds of amateurs who are trembling 
on the brink of their first play. To them it is 
my duty to tel] my story, written down in the 
quiet of my study where I can contro] my feel- 
ings, or lose control of them, if I wish; where 
there is nothing to distract me but the riveting 
machine and twelve pneumatic drills next 
door . . . here, then, I can, and should, bare 
the bones of my old sorrow for the benefit of 
others. It is a lovely thought. I am quite 
affected by it, 

Be it understood that 1 would not deter an 
ambitious playwright from the initial plunge. 
I realize that we must have new playwrights 
and new plays and I wish them all the luck in 
the world. I remember a time when I was 
appalled at the thought that there would never 
be any plays except those written by Clyde 
Fitch. Then, later, it seemed as if Zoé Akins 
were the sole exponent of the drama. But 
my fears were needless. O'Neill and Philip 
Barry have done fairly well. And now, there 
is John V. A. Weaver... . However, it is 
not to those who have gone through the mill 
that I address myself but to the novices,—to 
point out for them, if possible, some of the 
nettles and burdocks that flourish, after their 
kind, along with the theatrical primroses. It 
would be much simpler to say simply, “Don’t,” 
and Jet it go at that, but that would be the act 
of a recreant. 

And so I cry to myself, “Up, George, and 
at them!” and I may add that I speak as one 
having a certain amount of authority, having 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


once fit, bled and died in the never-end- 
ing Battle of Broadway. Here endeth the 
Prologue. 

Like the Prophet Jeremiah let me bawl my 
warning loudly to the younger generation to 
scrap their amateur standing on the threshold 
of the stage-entrance. The idea persists in the 
minds of many laymen that there is a sort of 
magic in social standing, whatever that is, 
which will project itself across the footlights. 
It is supposed that a neat remark made across 
the table by Bertie Paddligton to lovely Lucy 
Aspinwall will become a cosmic nifty when in- 
corporated in the comedy on which the young 
man is at work, this expectation being founded 
on the fact that both Bertie and Lucy are in 
the Social Directory. The fact that Bertie 
made the remark is supposed to give it added 
value, like the hall-mark on an old spoon. If 
the line is really a good one, it will probably 
find itself in several vaudeville acts long be- 
fore Bertie’s play sees the light of day. Good 
lines, like God’s chillun, got wings! I myself 
have made remarks supposedly original and 
heard them in almost identical form within 
a few days. It always gives me a perplexed 
feeling. Am I the father or the abductor of 
the child? But I wander. In the mazes of 
the theatrical underbrush, it is dificult not to 
lose the way. We were speaking, were we 
not, of amateur standing? 

By abandoning it, I mean to urge the pros- 
pective playwright to realize that he is up 
against professional competition. Let him go 
in for writing plays, not a play. The first- 
born is usually a cripple . . . sad, but true. 
The way of the amateur who would break in 
is easier than it was, thanks to the little theatre 
movement, the Guilds, Players and_ such. 
There is a theatre, in the broader sense, which 
is open to new ideas, fresh talent, experiment. 
Even so, the way is not easy. The O’Neills 
and Crotherses have reached their goal by no 
short cut. A certificate from Professor George 
Pierce Baker is not enough. 


EWARF, likewise, O ye ambitious young, 

beware your friends. Beware the select 
goterie that tells you that, in the matter of 
lyrics, you are a second Gilbert, that, musically, 
you are a Sullivan, a Cohan and a Kern rolled 
into one, with the precious quality added which 
is yourself, In the words, or very near ‘it, of 
a poet, 

“Beware those who’s-who birds, and shun 

Their spurious balderdash!” 

And thirdly, beware with all your beware- 
ness, the private organization, the Independent 
Producing Company. 

It steals upon you unaware. If you listen 
to the siren voice of flattery, e’er you know it 
you will find your play being rehearsed by a 
hand-picked group of amateurs. The per- 
formance is given in Mrs, Timberwell’s smart 
little theatre, she herself playing the feminine 
lead. A manager has been lured to the spec- 
tacle by the prospect of a good dinner and 
plenty of champagne. Your success is in- 
stantaneous. The play is a riot, a knock-out, 


a wow. 
script. 
and two. 

The scene opens with the return of your 
manuscript from the manager’s office. You 
have the greatest trouble getting it. For a 
while it was feared by the young lady on the 
phone that it had been Jost, but it turns up at 
last, looking very unread, but with a polite 
note from the manager saying that he Aad read 
it with great interest, that it was witty, novel, 
well-built, but . ah, those “buts”, those 
“ifs” and “buts”,—the most tragic words in the 
English language. 


The manager departs with the manu- 
One month elapses between acts one 


¢ OU are too late for a fall production,” 


he writes, ... 1 already have four plays 
in rehearsal, and you are too early for the 
spring. In the meantime, would it not be well 
to revise Act One, changing the location from 
the Kimberly Diamond Mines to the Texas oil 
fields, as being of more immediate interest, 
put the climax of Act Three into Act Two and 
devise a new Third Act with a trick ending in 
which it is made plain that Guy gets through 
the ore-crusher, or whatever you substitute for 
it, safely and that Gloria has found her 
Mother’s marriage license after all? Wishing 
you all possible success, etc.” 

Of course you ae furious. Your friends 
are furious. Whom the Gods would destroy 
they first make mad, and you are mad, clean 
through. So you press on to your destruction 
via the Independent Producing Company. 

I have often tried to picture the Moguls of 
the Theatre, the Big Boys of Broadway, when 
news is brought into the Inner-Temple that 
a new Independent Producing Company has 
been launched, that the capital ... it al- 
ways starts modestly with four or five thousand 
dollars (but they know where it will end) ... 
has been subscribed. How they must grin and 
wink at each other as they say, “Brothers, we 
must help these poor boys.” 

Your organization gives itself a pretty name 
such as The Elite Theatre Group, Inc. The 
Group is composed of a number of your sol- 
vent friends who have decided that your brain- 
child shall not be mutilated but shall have his 
chance. ‘They sell stock to each other and hire 
a manager suggested by the Old Timer who 
has previously read your play. Thus the fine 
Italian hand of the professional enters the 
proceedings at an early stage. 

“I wish I could take the play up myself,” 
writes your interested friend, “for it has great 
possibilities. However, | am glad to recom- 
mend Beardsley. He is just the man for you. 
I have spoken to him about the production. He 
says he would prefer a straight salary arrange- 
ment to an interest in the piece. Cal] him up 
at the Bolivia Theatre where he is at present 
acting as house manager. He is thoroughly 
competent, knows the game inside-out, can get 
you bookings on the road and arrange for a 
N. Y. theatre when the piece is ready. Be- 
tween ourselves he is very close to K. and E. 
Yours, = 


(Contmued on page 78) 








The Empty Triumph of the Liberal Mind 


And the Arrival of a New Type—the Indifferentist—on the Political Scene 


HE mere idea that the liberal mind has 

had any sort of political triumph in 

America, during the last twenty years, 
would be denied by most of our conservative 
citizens. They would point out that con- 
ditions have changed in an orderly and con- 
servative manner, and men and customs have 
changed accordingly: they would not admit 
that the social changes of the past twenty years 
have been at all violent, or that they have been 
brought about by the men and women in 
American public life who were really only 
liberals twenty years ago, but were considered 
dangerous radicals. 


ODAY the fashion is to be either radical 

or reactionary. To be liberal or conserva- 
tive—to adhere to either of the two moderate 
factions—is to be looked upon as a coward who 
dares not go the whole way, in thought or 
action. The social-political gamut today re- 
mains, of course, as it always was: The dark blue 
or whole-souled Reactionary, in other words, 
the stick-in-the-mud type opposed to every 
change in the present order of things, occupies 
the “extreme right”. 

The dark blue of his opinions shades into 
the light blue of the Conservative who fears 
change a little less, and wants only an assurance 
that nothing good will be sacrificed in the pro- 
cess of change. His light blue, in turn fades 
into the pink of the Liberal who has a passion 
for change, checked by a fear of upheaval; 
and from the pink of the Liberal we pass on to 
the deep red of the Radical, with the axe ready 
to lay at any of the roots of the tree of Society. 

It is, of course, a platitude that what is red 
becomes, in twenty years, a pale pink; time 
washes out these violent colours so quickly 
that, to take an example, a Labour Govern- 
ment takes control in England and the rate of 
exchange—that barometer of a nation’s sta- 
bility and prosperity—is hardly affected at all. 

In America there has been a change of a 
somewhat peculiar order, one involving a 
change even in the meanings of the labels we 
apply to different groups in politics. In this 
country, a generation ago, the Liberal was 
associated with the Reformer. Reform, in 
fact, was liberalism in action; it was liberalism 
taken out of the library and out of the weekly 
journal, and put into politics, At that time, 
in the minds of the conservatives, this liberal- 
reformer was a dangerous man, one who 
vaguely wanted to “change things” and “ought 
to go back where he came from”. 

Today these opprobrious terms are applied 
only to Bolsheviks. We still use the name “re- 
former” but with a different meaning. The 
new type of reformer, an extraordinarily 
Anglo-Saxon type boasting of generations in 
America, is the enemy of “personal liberty’. 
He may be a prohibitionist or a Blue Law 
fanatic or an enemy of tobacco. In no case 


could you associate the present-day reformer 
with the ideals of liberalism. 

In a sense the old type—the liberal-re- 
former—won his battle. 


In one manifestation 





By GILBERT SELDES 


he was the muck-raker and wrote of “the 
shame” of some city or other. (One thinks 
of Lincoln Steffens as an example.) Or else 
he exposed a trust, as Ida Tarbell exposed the 
old Standard Oil. He investigated working 
conditions; he was extraordinarily concerned 
with politics and he thought, for a time, that 
we would reach The City Beautiful, as he 
called it, if we only had a city-manager or a 
commission form of municipal government to 
eliminate graft. He was anti-imperialist and 
in favour of co-operation between employer 
and employed; he was a pacifist and on the 
side of the under-dog; he was pro-Boer, but, 
on account of Czardom, pro-Japanese in the 
war with Russia. He hated lynching and 
was for free speech and usually on the side 
of the strikers. He upheld votes for women. 

To these beliefs he joined a number of 
idiosyncrasies. It has been discovered that, by 
some strange but apparently immutable law, a 
reformer, or a man who wants miners not to 
work more than eight hours a day, has also a 
prejudice, let us say, against eating meat. The 
fact that reformers are also fanatics, that 
muck-rakers have a leaning toward cubism, that 
indignation against wage-slavery goe: 1and-in- 
hand with admiration for free verse—all this 
has been studied by psycho-analysts, with amus- 
ing results. But the people who merely ridi- 
culed the queerness of the reformers and tried 
thus to divert attention from their moral 
earnestness, have a rueful past to look back 
upon. 


ZNOR the liberal-minded reformer may have 
been also a crank, and his crankiness and 
his liberalism may have had their sources in 
a “reaction” to society, but he sas a man 
of high ideals and he did win many battles. 
There have been honest mayors in several 
cities and, among its monuments to the re- 
spected dead, New York has placed a statue of 
Civic Virtue. The twelve-hour day in the 
steel mills has passed away, and the Federal 
government has a scemingly adequate weapon 
against trusts. Wall Street is checked and there 
are rural credits; the insurance scandals and 
Cannonism in the House of Representatives 
are equally dim in the past. A hundred sys- 
tems of co-operation between the boss and the 
hands—nowadays called by gentler Rotarian 
such names as “brothers in production”— 
are in action. ‘The American Federation of 
Labour has become a pillar of stable govern- 
ment. 

And yet one comes across the feeling that 
all this is not quite good enough. The radical 
point of view is that all these gains are mere 
sops to keep the children quiet; but there has 
grown, since the war, a sense of the futility of 
the radical effort, as well as of the liberal- 
reform effort. In the colour-scale of dark blue 
to deep red there is no place for this attitude 
—it is outside, a neutral and indifferent white. 

To this “white” observer the whole struggle 
of those in power and those out of power is 
meaningless.) He may be called the In- 








differentist, because, in effect, he is Sceptica| 
of every effort toward “‘becterment’’, is largely 
indifferent to what is called human welf, 
and is interested, only intellectually, jn the 
attempts which he considers forlorn hope 
to make life kindlier and easier. To him the 
triumphs of the old liberal are nothing jn 
comparison with the wreckage of high ho 
which the war has swept up on the intellectu,| 
shore. The very brightness of the Promises 
and hopes of twenty years ago intensifies th 
darkness which, to the indifferent observer, 
suffuses the scene. If there had been no high 
enthusiasms, we could begin now to be liber] 
in spirit and active in reform. It may be up. 
just, but inevitably one compares the after 
war state of the world with the professions of 
the liberal-reformers before and during the 
war, and the discrepancy is intolerable, 


HIS new figure, the Indifferentist, neither 

praises nor condemns the world as it is; 
he merely looks upon efforts to improve it 3 
silly. He knows that half of the political 
heresies of today will be forgotten in another 
twenty years and that the other half will by 
that time be orthodox doctrine. He does not 
fear the Soviets half enough to please the con- 
servative, nor admire them half as much as he 
should to please the radical. He knows that 
a generation ago forward-looking people went 
in for politics and that today radicals abjure 
politics and go in for direct action. In his 
heart he thinks that the new method is a little 
more dangerous and at least equally doomed to 
failure. If the radical says, “Things must get 
worse before they get better”, the neutral ob- 
server adds softly, ““They may get worse, they 
probably will—but will they ever get better!” 
It is this scepticism regarding the very posii- 
bility of improvement which marks the dis 
tinction between the Indifferentist and the 
radical. 

For the radical is at heart a believer; he 
believes that the liberal failed because the 
liberal was wrong in his method. The In- 
differentist believes that the liberal failed and 
that the radical will fail, because that is what 
civilized life is like, because nothing can do 
any good, and the proof is that all the good 
which has been done, has accomplished nothing 
but a little shifting of the burden of living. 

The indifferentist attitude is distinctly a 
post-war state of mind ‘and the gravity of it 
increases with each failure to settle the affairs 
of the war through political action. The dix 
tinction won by the Dawes report was wholly 
due to the fact that it divorced itself promptly 
from politics—and the weakness felt in it was 
that this divorce did not correspond to the 
actuality of Europe, where politics is merci 
lessly entangled in the economic settlement. 
But the indifferent intellectual, looking at the 
European scene, could say that here is an effort 
to settle an economic problem by the laws, of 
at least by the wisdom, of economics, whereas 
all the other efforts seemed to him as inap 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Sea, Sand, Sirens, Surf, Snobbery, and So Forth 
All These to be Found along a Strip of Our Sea-Coast 


ee in Society, yes. Snobbery in the Fifth Avenue clubs, in our 
own homes, perhaps. But snobbery in a bathing suit is certainly carrying 
the thing a little bit far. 


almost everybody. 


Rolls Royces, gold tipped cigarettes, steam yachts, 


At Rye, New York (Milton Point, to be more 


accurate) high society has designed a beach club with an exclusion act for 





ORAWING BY FISH 


Gondolas, pagodas, beach tents, butlers, sand umbrellas, 


bathing machines, 


masseurs, ball room floors, caviarre hors d’oeuvres, and all the rest of it. 
Here we see the Milton Point Club on a fine, sunny August afternoon 








Yesterday and Today 


One of Life’s Little Tragi-Comedies, Poignant, as well as Commonplace 


DITOR’S Note: The intimate little psycho- 
logical sketches by the French writer, Henri 
Barbusse, which have been appearing in Vanity 
Fair each month are proving something of a 
surprise to American readers who knew Barbusse 
only through his bitter and courageous attacks on 
qwar in Le Feu and L’Enfer. But it is perhaps 
needless to say that the delicate perceptions, the 
discriminating sympathy, which constitute the 
charm of these stories are not opposed to, indeed 
they are identical with, the generous emotions that 
avere outraged by human suffering in the war. 
This sensitive response to life, which is an im- 
portant part of the endowment of the artist, al- 
though seemingly a fragile quality, confers its 
own courage and furnishes, when occasion arises, 
the stuff of which reformers and martyrs are 


made. This by way of answer to those of our 
readers who are puzzled by what is only appar- 
ently a new phase of the author, 


ER face was like an opening flower. 

Life seemed a garden made especially 

for her. Not only was she herself 
exquisite; but everything around her smiled. 
Her father was a very happy person. And 
her mother was just exactly as happy as her 
father. 

A throng of servants or relatives or friends 
ran from all sides to take orders from her, 
as if these orders were gifts. Even strangers 
and old people valued the little triumph of 
serving her. There never was, in a fairy story 
or, even, in the history of France, a queen who, 
at her age, had more power. And yet the 
little girl did not often smile. Her dear little 
face, for all its freshness, was more accustomed 
to look sad than happy. Why, no one could 
have explained. She, herself, least of all. 

The bigger she grew, the farther her little 
fect, which really seemed to get smaller all 
the time, learned to wander down a road with- 
out shocks, guarded by the most tender and 
solicitous care, the finer did her intelligence 
and her sensibilities become. But her vague 
melancholy did not leave her. She tried to 
understand herself. Formerly she had been 
unhappy by instinct. Now she was sad more 
consciously and more wisely. 

IN SPITE OF ALL 
UT people did not see what a hurt there 
was inside of her. Her parents were 
satisfied to cherish her with utter devotion; 
and they cared the more deeply for each other 
because of their love for her. 

In her twelfth year she began to be acutely 
aware of the changes in season. The park 
when it was green, the park when it was brown 
or violet,—these were empty pictures; but in- 
visible dramas took place there that showed 
that time was passing. 

In April, when she saw through the window- 
panes that the plants were beginning to blossom 
out as if they were putting on their spring 
hats, she could not help thinking of the ice 
flowers that were dead, and saying, “Poor 


winter!” And wasn’t it sad, she thought, that 


the beautiful summer destroyed the lovely 
springtime? 
One evening, drawing ner brows together 


By HENRI BARBUSSE 


and spreading her slender fingers, like five 
petals, on her skirt, which was as abbreviated as 
a lampshade, she heaved a sigh and said, “When 
I was little—” 

Everyone laughed,—loudly, brutally. 
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WOOOCUTS BY MASEREEL 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS 


Life seemed a garden made especially 
for her. There never was a queen who 
at her age had more power than she. 
Every one seemed to value the little 
triumph of serving her 


NO ONE UNDERSTOOD HER 
O one understood her, although she felt 
sure that she was right about things. She 
kept in the depth of her heart, like secrets, the 
quaint ideas which she alone entertained. 

So she went on from year to year, treasuring 
all sad thoughts, both great and small. Now 
to the multitude of her servitors there was 
added, here and there, a chance person in 
trouble. As she grew up, young men thought 
themselves happy to be able to look at her, and 
each secretly prayed to be looked upon with 
favour by her. 

She permitted herself to be chosen by one 
of two suitors. And suddenly she was as bliss- 
ful as he. Reason with herself as she might, 
she was happy. She was captivated by the 
splendour of life. She was glorious in spite of 
the fact that she had been conquered by love. 
She married. As her heart became calmer, 
she began to turn a little, in the evenings, 
from the happiness of the present to dream 
about the past. 





NO ONE UNDERSTOOD HER 
And yet the little girl did not often 


smile. Her dear little face was far 
more accustomed to look sad than 
happy. “Yesterday and Today” is one 
of a series of stories by Barbusse now 
appearing monthly in Vanity Fair 





She said, ‘How one changes!” Then gy 
said, “How I have changed!” When he 
husband told her that she was growing mo 
beautiful, she understood him really to mea 
that she was different. 

Married, she decided that life had begun 
for her in carnest. It was all right before tp 
be light-hearted. Just as she had once said 
when she was no more than a tight-shut bud, 
“When I was little!” she now risked, “When 
I was young!” 

Having found in a drawer a picture of he 
self of some years back, she perceived that 
pictures, like dolls, are lifeless. She con 
templated with envy what she had been ip 
those half fairy-like days when life had my 


‘teries in store and something of the unknown 


to offer. 

When she was reminded that at eighteen 
years of age she had said, “Now everything 
is finished for me,” she said, shaking her beau. 
tiful but stubborn head, “That was seven years 
ago; I was wrong then. Now it’s true!” 

At thirty-five, she saw on her temples what 
she had been looking for for a long time, a 
silvered hair, a tiny one, almost lost and even 
looking quite golden among all the others— 
but she said, “I have white hair! I must be 
very old!” 


THE FINAL CHAPTER 


HE grew old at last. All her anticipated 

sorrows, her untimely regrets, her ex- 
aggerated fears, ended by being justified. Her 
brows became lined; her smooth cheeks, 
wrinkled; her eyes no longer looked deep and 
mysterious. She did not seem important now. 
Those who had served her had disappeared one 
by one. Others, the survivors and strangers, 
looked at her, as she passed, without emotion. 
Her glorious reign was over. 

Then she seemed to wake up. She became 
animated, like one coming out of a dream. 
After the marriage of her daughter, when she 
was really alone, a voice out of the past said 
to her, “One must be resigned.” 

“No!” she cried, and was astounded that 
anyone could think of resignation. She lived 
desperately. She put on filmy scarfs to hide 
her withered neck, and little hats to show her 
too blond hair. When she saw an old picture 
of herself, she exclaimed, “How the styles 
change!” 

Everyone saw her new teeth, she smiled 9 
often. She ran from party to party all the 
time that she was not devoting to her toilet. 

One holiday, in the park, a young collegian 
kept looking at her. She called him to het 
side. He ran and threw himself into her arms 
and burying his head and breathing hard, # 
if he were confessing a fault to his mother, 
stammered out that she was very beautiful. 

“But I am almost an old woman!” she mur 
mured trembling. 

“Oh, Madame!” 

The school boy adorer lifted to her his sie 
which were very pure and very tender. Old 
They did not believe it, neither he nor she. 
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CASE NO. 2 
is one of those hard boiled 
invalids who had his appen- 
dix removed by an auto- 
mobile accident three days 
ago but who is already sit- 
ting up and taking notice. 
As soon as he gets out, he 
says he is going to get 
the guy who bumped him 








® 

or 
CASE NO. 5 

is the World’s Worst Dis- 
ease, the Hospital Humour- 
ist. He has a line for every 
liver, a nifty for every 
nerve. And the worst of it 
is that he is up and about, 
and always delivers his 

goods, F.O.B. bedside 





CASE NO. 1 
is getting over whatever he had. 
' His appetite is ten above par. He 
yee is pictured just as his luncheon 
= tray enters the door 


See weniic net 
é 






TTT antag ON, 


CASE NO. 4 


has just returned from a vacation in Montreal. He 
has not begun to remember yet, but when he does, he 
will recall that he invited the entire Mount Royal 
Club to be his guests for the winter in New York 


Sight Seeing ina Sanatorium--de Luks 


Seven Samples of Interesting and Typical Symptoms 


Drawn By 
GEORGE LUKS 
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CASE NO. 7 











CASE NO. 3 


has been suffering from a ner- 
vous breakdown caused by 
overwork. Any work is over- 
work for this gentleman 
who, fortunately, inherited 
money so that he is able to 
keep himself in the best 
hospitals, where he man- 
ages to quite enjoy himself 








CASE NO. 6 


1s not really ill. He is a 
playright recovering from 
an attack of first night. He 
wrote the book, so-called, 
of a musical comedy, and 
when the producer got 
through changing it went in 
for a breakdown 





is a noted author in mid- 
jaundice. taking stock of his 
surrounding and getting his 
material into shape for a 
new book -called ‘“Disen- 
chantment”. It will be print- 
ed on yellow paper and the 
villain of the plot will be 
Case No. 5, who will be 
finally cut up alive 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD al 





We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


a 


RACHAEL CROTHERS 


Because she blossomed out after 
her graduation from a state nor- 
mal school into a highly suc- 
cessful and _ self-made play- 
wright; because she founded 
and was president of The Stage 
Women’s War Relief; because 
her comedies, among which are 
numbered “Young Wisdom”, 
“Old Lady Thirty-One’, and 
“Nice People’, are full of 
sparkling and trenchant humour; 
because she directs her own 
plays; but chiefly because her 
latest play, “Expressing Willie,” 
is causing a furore in New York 


GENERAL CHARLES GATES 
DAWES (Below) 


Because he is a lawyer and a 
financier; because he surren- 
dered his private interests dur- 
ing the war to render valuable 
administrative services to the 
government in France; because 
he composed a piece of music re- 
cently played in public by Kreis- 
ler; because hehasjust beennom- 
inated for Vice-President by the 
Republican Party; but chiefly 
because his plan for solving the 
reparations problem will prob- 
ably play an important part 
in the ultimate settlement 









HARRIS & EWING 


HAROLD M. OSBORNE (Below) 
Because though still an undergraduate at the 
University of Illinois, he is the most remarkable 
high jumper the world has ever seen; because he 
is the all-round athlete of the United States as 
well; because lie carries modesty to the verge of 
a mania; because he is an excellent student and 
has chosea to become a teacher; but chiefly 
because he has brought pride to America by help- 

ing her to win the Olympic Games 


PAUL THOMPSON 





















ES Mi iF 


GLORIA SWANSON 


Because she is a sculptress, writer, 
linguist and musician of first rate 
ability; because this bust of her is 
by Helene Sardeau; and because 
her sure and restrained acting has 
made her a noted screen artist 








FLORENCE VANDANH 





ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


Because Elihu Root always 
shows a little pique when people 
point out Woollcott as the most 
distinguisned graduate of 
Hamilton; »ecause he helped to 
edit the best paper published 
at the front; because he is one 
of the most readable of dramatic 
critics; because his temper in a 
poker game is so often under 
control; but chiefly because, in 
his published books, especially 
in “The Enchanted Aisles”, he 
makes the American drama seem 
as diverting to us as any theme 
to be found in fiction 


FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 


Because, at the age of 39, he 
became Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy; because he was the 
Democratic nominee for Vice- 
President at the age of 42; 
because he was in charge of de- 
mobilization in Europe; but 
chiefly because he made by all 
odds the best nominating speech 
at the recent Democratic Con- 
vention in New York and could 
probably have been nominated 
for President, save for the re- 
grettable handicap of poor 
health under which he labours 
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RAMATIS Personae. 
Tue Lasr Man: George Bernard 
Pshaw. 
His Wire: G. Bernard Pshaw. 
Tuer Cuitp: G. B. Pshaw. 
Tue Next-To-THE-Lasr Man: 
Pshaw. 
His Next-To-THE-Last Wire: G. B. P. 
Tuer Cuitp: George Pshaw. 
A Voice Orr-Stace (probably the Al- 
ichty’s): Pshaw. 
gi i. Voice, (on the stage): G. B. 
Tye AnceL GaprieLt: A_ Red-Headcd 
Irishman. 
Tue Roar oF THE Sea: A Vegetarian. 
Orner Cuaracters (if necessary): A Man 


from Adelphi Terrace. 


Bernard 


CENE I: Land’s End. A sea-coast. It is 

both Night and Day (George Bernard 
Pshaw), on account of the absence of chrono- 
meters. There is a distinct smell of sulphur 
(Pshaw). Sun, moon and stars (G. B. P.—one 
initial for each property), visible. Things have 
obviously gone to pot for lack of “just folks”. 
The Lord is apparently not self-sufficient, 

Discovered, the Roar of the Sea, The Last 
Man, His Wife and their Child. The latter is a 
gnomic little fellow with an incredibly wise face 
for his years—probably due to the Epoch in 
Which He Was Born (Bernard Pshaw). No 
attention need be paid to such unnatural phe- 
nomena as may occur in the course of the action; 
there may be lightning out of the sun; the stars 
may chirp audibly like sparrows; we may have 
snow and spring simultaneously, as in New York, 
season of 1924, Everything is Topsy-Turvy 
(George Pshaw). 


HE Lasr Man: This should have hap- 

pened long ago. The whole system was 
the result of an almost inconceivable incom- 
petence, 

A Voice Orr-Strace: Is that so? 

Tue Lasr Man: Yes, that’s so. Don’t con- 
tradict me. Do you know who you're talking 
to, Voice? 

His Wire: Don’t irritate him. He may 
avenge himself upon us through our chi!d. 

Tue Gnomic Cuiip: Yes, Father, Mother 
is tight. He is diabolic in his subtlety. You 
se he has endowed me with the power of 
reproducing my kind, and has even provided 
me with a potential mate in the person of the 
daughter of our neighbours. 

Tue Next-ro-rHE-Lasr Man: Should you 
offend him, it is possible that he will restore 
the depopulated world to its savage normalcy, 
and permit you to linger in it until you have 
en at least two generations of your detestable 
fellow-creatures coming into their own. 

Tue Roar or THE Sea: For pity’s sake, 
don’t even mention such a calamity. I really 
couldn’t go on. I’m so sick of my “eternal 
lutions round earth’s human shore”, and 
my absurd passion for that simpering idiot 
of a moon, that if I had to stand it another 
hundred thousand years, I’d go stark, staring 

Tae Last Man: Nevertheless, I stick to my 
original contention that the whole system, 


The End of the World 
George Bernard Pshaw, as Usual, Sees Things Through to the Finish 


By SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


either by Darwin or Genesis, is an egregious 
and unparalleled blunder. Take the matter of 
sex alone, for instance. Why should there be 
two sexes? Why should not Man, like the 
amoeba, reproduce himself, and devote the 
superb energy wasted in procreation to the more 
reasonable business of devising suitable tortures 
for his politicians, providing his working classes 
with fresh vegetables, and keeping the British 
uncomfortable in the sun? Why—? 

His Wire: Oh, shut up, Last! If you men 
didn’t have something to distract you, you’d 
blast the Lord out of His own House with 
vour garrulities. And don’t tell me— 

A Voice Orr-Stace: That’s right—give it 
to him! 

Tue Last Man: As for you there— 

His Wire: Shut up; I’m not finished. 

Tue Lasr Man: Women are unfinished 
products to begin with. The rib myth is only 
half legend and half truth—what the Ameri- 
cans would call a rib roast. 

His Wire: A jest is the first infirmity of 
ignoble minds. If it’s merely a pun, the mind 
is invariably male, just as stupid and provincial 
foreign policies which have a way of turning 
out advantageously are invariably English. The 
notion that women are loquacious is a man- 
made device to get themselves listeners. But I 
was really going to say— 


Sound of a horn, off. 


Tue Gwomic Cuitp: Thank God for a 
diversion. I’m bored to the point where I 
could almost endure a revival of the Pinero 
technique. The injustices of parents to their 
children continue to the grave. 

Tue Roar oF THE Sea: You are right, 
Gnomic Child. My father, Chaos, didn’t even 
take the trouble to give me any schooling, 
which accounts for my present primitive con- 
dition, which leaves me almost as badly off as 
if I had had an American university education. 
I’m fit for nothing but touring and beach- 
combing. But even I haven’t been able to 
escape the boredom of human propinquity. I’ve 
been so interpreted and poetized and hung 
with brooding, that I’ve sulked for days in my 
own grottoes like Achilles in his tent. But 
who comes here? 


Enter the Angel Gabriel, blowing his Horn 
(George Bernard Pshaw.) 


HE Lasr Man: By the ruins of ten thou- 
sand philosophic syystems, what’s this? Can 
it be Einstein triumphant? Halt! Are you 
Karl Marx? 
Tue AnceL GasriEL: I am the Angel 
Gabriel come to resurrect the dead. 
Tue Last Man: Good God! What for? 
Tue AncEL GasriEL: I am as opposed to 
the idea as you are, but I have no choice in the 
matter, Why were they killed in the first 
place? Or having killed them, why resurrect 
them? Think of moving into Paradise with 
that heterogeneous crowd of unattractive cada- 
vers? You seem a reasonable man-- 








Tue Last Man’s Wire: Fiddlesticks! 

Tue AncEL GaprieEL: I ask you—if they 
were intended for Eternal Life, wouldn’t it 
have been a sounder and saner plan to have 
let them flourish under the sun, in the pink 
and bloom of good health, and so make a pre- 
sentable appearance before St. Peter? Think 
how they’l] mess up Heaven! What will the 
archangels think of His handiwork? 


Unnatural Phenomena (G. B. P.) 


Voice Orr: My dear Gabriel, you know 

nothing about it. I’d be highly of- 
fended if I didn’t realize that the instinct to 
offer gratuitous criticism is as violent in angels 
as in mortals. Even my omnipotence hasn’t 
been able to cope with it. 1 know you would 
have managed the business better yourself but 
unfortunately you weren’t in the position to 
do so. Now go ahead and blow your horn to 
better purpose. You may have nothing to 
worry about, anyway; I see no response from 
the dead. So far you haven’t been able to 
summon more than a corporal’s guard. You 
havew’t roused a single saint, martyr, Early 
Christian, Puritan, or reformer; they don’: 
seem to want any more of it. I see no one stir- 
ring but Cellini, Don Juan, Catherine the 
Great, Cleopatra, Casanova, King Solomon, a 
handful of Roman Emperors, two or three 
dozen girls from the Gaiety chorus and a score 
of profligates. You’]] have to do better, Gabricl, 
or 11] get another trumpeter. 


ABRIEL goes off, blowing his horn lustily. 

Enter, from the other side, The-Next-to-the- 
Last Man, His Wife and their Child, a little girl 
with an astonishingly sly face for one of her 
years; probably the Eternal Feminine (Bernard 
Pshaw.) 


Tue Next-to-rHe-Last Man: I tell you 
you cannot have great art under the modern 
capitalist system any more than you can have 
an honest public official as long as the public 
is unwilling to take an interest in its own affairs, 
Where are your Michelangelos, your Da Vincis, 
your Beethovens, Shakespeares, Cervantes? 
Your art is brummagem, because your theory of 
living is brummagem. I tell you— 

THE Gnomic Cuiip (advancing to the Sly 
Little Girl): In spite of my reason, my judg- 
ment and my volition, you interest me. I pre- 
sume this is the beginning of the beginning. I 
see His hand in this; I foresaw it and warned 
my intemperate parent. Well, so be it. It is 
our fate to attract each other. I regret to in- 
form you that you have interesting eyes. 


Unexpected Curtain, 


ENE II: A little further up the beach. A 

greater frontage is necessary as the Volume 
of Talk (George Bernard Pshaw), has increased. 
Discovered, the same characters as in Scene 1, 
with the addition of the Voice, in Person. 


Tue Voice: They will say, of course, that 
this fellow Pshaw is an extraordinarily amusing, 
witty and original fellow, but with no more 

(Continued on page 76) 
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The Daily Newspaper 


An Institution Which Has Achieved World-wide Popularity as a Means of Vicarious Living 


HE man in the foreground is a mild, good-humoured, plodding creature appropriates to herself the forbidden fruit. For the thug and gangster, whose 
whose actual life holds no keener pursuit than adding to his bank account; gamin days were nurtured on the streets, there are pictures of notable ex- 
yet he feeds each morning on the excitements of the world: war, crudely ponents of righteousness from pulpit and rostrum. And here is fabulous wealth 
violent crimes, suicide, ghastly accidents. And the woman to his left, what piling up on investments for the wretch who sits jobless on the park bench, 
a dully respectable routine is hers! But she reads eagerly, if also somewhat and true love for the girl clerk who never had a beau. To each a substitute 
censoriously, glittering tales of seduction in high life and unconsciously for what he sorely lacks as well as a narcotic for the pain of living 
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How Champions Play Auction 


Some Interesting Deals trom the Championship Tournament at New London 


per cent of the best known bridge players 

in the United States assembled at the 
Mohican Hotel in New London for the 
Thirty-fourth Annual Congress of the Ameri- 
can Whist League, to celebrate the official in- 
troduction of auction bridge to the League 
tournament schedule. 

Nothing of importance was done with regar4 
to the revision of the laws for auction, except 
to agree that committees from The Whist Club 
and the Knickerbocker Whist Club, both of 
New York, should meet a sub-committee from 
the American Whist League to make such re- 
visions and rearrangements in the present code 
as might be found necessary and to report at 
the next meeting of the League in January. 

The chief interest in the play was concen- 
trated upon the pair matches and the team-of- 
four matches for the championship. In the 
pairs, players were entered from New York, 
Milwaukee, Scranton, Toronto, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Boston, Hartford, and Clinton, Con- 
necticut. The winners turned out to be 
Lavelle McCampbell and Eli Culbertson, of 
The Whist Club of New York, with Charles 
Downs and G. W. Huntting of the Knicker- 
bocker Whist Club second. Mr. Culbertson 
is the originator of the law of symmetry in 
suit distribution, which was explained in the 
January, 1923, number of this magazine. 


[: might safely be said that at least 80 


BIDDING FOUR-CARD SUITS 


OX of the new things remarked at the 
congress was the general adoption of the 
original bid on suits of only four cards. I 
have consistently advocated these bids, es- 
pecially in minor suits, for more than ten years, 
but the experts are only just waking up to their 
value. Here is a fair example of what one 
could see at any table at New London. 
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Milton C. Work 


A year ago this deal would have been passed 
out without a bid. They don’t pass up good 
things like four-trick hands now, no matter 
how they are built up. Milton C. Work dealt 
and bid a spade on four to the king queen and 
Went game on it, with four honors. That 
means 197 points picked out of what used to be 
considered a waste basket. 

Mr. Jacobson, of Toronto, opened with a 
diamond, which Mr, Slater won with the ace, 
Teturning the ten of clubs, which is in line 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want five tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the October number. 











with the modern way of leading interior se- 
quences, instead of fourth-best. Jacobson won 
with the queen and returned the ace, which 
the declarer trumped and led a small trump. 
The jack of trumps won this trick, and dummy 
gave the declarer another ruff in clubs. 

Before leading trumps again, the declarer 
is careful to make the winning diamond and 
give dummy a club discard. He then leads a 
small heart, won by the ace. Jacobson then 
led the trump, won by the king. A heart put 
dummy in to pull the trump and make the 
rest of the tricks and the game. 

The student of bridge tactics should observe 
the selection of the right moment to get the 
club discard, so that, no matter what is led after 
the ace of hearts wins, the game cannot be lost, 
even if the ace of hearts is with Slater, and he 
leads a diamond. It may also be noted that the 
adventurous spirits that bid no trump as dealer 
made the odd trick only, as they lost four clubs 
and the two red aces. 


THE CHAMPIONSHIP FOR FOURS 


T HE play for the challenge cup offered by 
the Auction Bridge and Mah Jong Maga- 
zine brought out eleven teams. This trophy 
is to represent in auction bridge, what the 
Hamilton Trophy stood for in whist, twenty 
years ago. With eleven clubs competing, the 


top score possible was ten matches. 
The winning team turned out to be the 


Knickerbocker Whist Club four; S. S. Lenz, 
paired with Commodore W. Liggett; and E. A. 
Wetzlar, paired with P. H. Sims, who won 
with a score of 9 matches and 1,451 tricks 
above the average, all the hands being played 
in duplicate, every team holding the same cards 
under the same conditions against the same 
clubs. The only match this club lost was to 
The Whist Club’s so-called second team, which 
finished in third place; Milton C. Work 
W. C. Talcott, R. R. Richards and T. A 
Lightner. Their first team finished eighth 
Second place was won by the New Englanc 
team, H. H. Ward, S. R., J. H., and H. S 
Peck, with 7 matches and 640 tricks abov: 
average. 

That these forty-four experts from all ove 
the United States are not by any means agreec 
that the bidding at auction has been reduced t« 
an exact science is evident from the difference 
in the way many of the hands were bid up 
even the dealer’s opening declaration not being 
always the same. Look at this assortment oi 
cards, which was No. 27 in the championship 
matches, and in which only two tables made 
the same bids and got the same result in the 
score: 
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HE dealer’s fortunes with this hand de- 

pended upon whether Z started with a 
heart or no-trumps. Playing it at nce-trump 
himself he was set one trick, less 30 aces, minus 
20 points. At another table he made two odd, 
scoring 50 plus. At another he made three 
odd and game, scoring 185. This score was 
due to his skill in “‘suiting-out” the A hand, 
and forcing him into a squeeze position, 
where he finally had to give dummy two dia- 
mond tricks. 

At two tables, Z started with a heart and lost 
84 points; a hundred, less simple honors. At 
another his opponents went no-trump and 
were set 130. At another they went to the 
diamonds on A’s double of Z’s no-trumper, and 
were set three tricks undoubled, losing 134. 
At another they were doubled and lost 314. 

It was noticeable that in almost every case 
in which there was a decided loss it was 
due to some neglect of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the game, or to taking a chance. It 
was taking long chances that beat the No. 1 
team of The Whist Club. Here is an ex- 
ample of it that cost a match which the 
Knickerbocker team was thus enabled to win. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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MRS. BOSWELL 


This is Helen. During the 
a drag-hunt season she 
eames wears a bowler hat and a 
\ faint aroma of stable 
which makes poor Bertie 

feel quite faint 


Drawn by 


AUGUST HENKEL 


MR. BOSWELL 
In the accompanying drawings our Artist shows us the danger of obeying that impulse 
to marry the man (or woman) who possesses the qualities which we have not. It 
seldom works out. Herbert who admits that he is a bundle of nerves managed to 
induce Helen, known to her friends as Helen-the-Husky, to marry him. The strain 
of the wedding told on him so that he has been housed ever since. He is shown 
above, wincing at the slam of the door as Helen makes her way to the stable. Nor 
does the baying of the hounds help any 








MRS. APPLEDORN 
Laura’s crowning glory is her 
bob, beneath which lies a Grand 
Canyon of cackles. You might 
almost say that she drew her 
husband to her by capillary 

attraction, as’t were 






MRS. CASK 


Mrs. Cask is a militant every- 
thing. She spends most of her 
time in Washington working 
for the latest cause, being at 
present interested in child wel- 
fare, politically, not biologically 





























WILFRED CASK 


A poet’s license is one thing and a 
marriage license another. Mrs. 
Cask caught Wilfred when she was 
let-down, tired, and not quite her- 
self. Wilfred’s last published 
work, ‘The Soiled Soul’’, has been 
taken as a direct slam at the 
author’s better ...or should we 
say, bitter... half 


LOUIS APPLEDORN 


Louis Appledorn has brains, worse 
luck; for they make it additionally 
hard for him to bear the incessant 
idiocy of his Laura. Laura is the 
1924 Dulcy gad-about type, with 
stream-line body and a motor that 
runs on laughing-gas. Her laugh 
is loudest when Louis reads aloud, 
which he always does 


Unhappy Marriages 


or Discords of the Mis-mating Season 
Showing The Dangers Of Complementary Attraction 
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BETTY HODGE 


Bertram need not fear that 
Betty will bother him for 
long. He certainly can’t ex- 
pect a Ziegfeld graduate... 
23, School of Mines, . . . to 
become a laboratory student. 
What they want is field 
work, that’s what 




























CRADDOCK KNOWLES 


Oratory and Craddock Knowles are syn- 
Onymous. He is the stuff that banquets 
are made of, being practically made of 
them himself. If there were more nights 
in the week, he would dine out oftener. 
In the mean time, Catherine sits at home 
and wonders what has become of her 
dreams. Her thought is, “O, that his 
too, too solid flesh would melt!” 


















































TED GAY 


Ted is an entertainer. He caught Therese 
on a steamer... you know how it is, 
... She had been disappointed in her 
continental prospects and hated to come 
home without an engagement ring. Ted 
has since been entertaining every one 
but his wife. He has a song called “‘The 
Wedding of the Lily and the Horse-Shoe 
Crab”, that describes their match 


PROF. HODGE 

The night Bertram met Betty he had 
been to a dinner of the Micro-Chemical 
Society where someone showed him how 
to mix Scotch and black coffee. Betty 
was the main incident of a glorious 
evening which cul... well, they were 
married in Jersey City. Bertram has 
since been trying to account for this 
by chemical analysis but is beginning 
to fear that he has forgotten the formula 




































































MRS. GAY 


Therese has about decided 
that she can no longer stand 
their union and is now con- 
templating the possibility of 
bringing a suit for annul- 
ment on the grounds of ex- 
treme ukelele, an exquisite 
form of torture 











MRS. KNOWLES 


Catherine is thinking how 
much pleasanter it would 
be to have two or three 
little children round the 
house instead of the one 
big one she has drawn. 
Dimly she realizes that 
her only hope of escape 


is in apoplexy 
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The New American Code of Rules for Mah Jong 


The First Complete and Authorized Set of Laws 


and authorized code of Mah Jong laws, 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
nearly a year ago this magazine published the 
first complete code of laws to govern the game 
of Mah Jong, and they have been published in 
pamphlet form ever since. As this was the 
only generally recognized code in existence, 
it met with general acceptance all over the 
world. But since it was issued, newer and 
better ways of playing the game have come into 
vogue, simpler ways of settling irregularities 
have been adopted, and limit hands have be- 
come the fashion. 

This made it necessary for some authority 
to bring the various writers and club players 
together, and to agree upon a code which 
would not only meet the new conditions and 
include the latest ideas, but would be acceptable 
to Mah Jong players generally, whether they 
preferred the straight Chinese game, the one- 
double, or the cleared suit. 


HE Auction Bridge and Mah Jong Maga- 

zine, the official organ of the American 
Whist League, and the court of last resort in 
disputes about these games, undertook the task. 
First, members of the editorial staff took a 
referendum vote through newspaper syndi- 
cates, and by sending out some fifty thousand 
ballots to dealers in Mah Jong sets, to sound 
public opinion on moot points. The magazine 
then appointed a committee, consisting of J. P. 
Babcock, R. F. Foster, L. S. Hartman, J. H. 
Smith, and Milton C. Work, to tabulate the 
result of this vote. Taking the Vanity Fair code 
as a basis to work on, they thoroughly revised it, 
cutting, rearranging and clarifying it, to bring 
it into line with modern practice. 

The result of their work will be found 
below. It is bound to meet with wide ap- 
proval, several of the leading writers on the 
game having already expressed themselves as 
so pleased with the code that they have agreed 
to adopt it in succeeding editions of their 
works, so that it will soon be as much of a 
standard as the laws of bridge, or golf. 

The first card of the code governing the 
play, is given in this issue. The rest of the 
rules for play and those governing the scores, 
and limit hands, with the rules for more or 
fewer than four players, will appear in later 
issues. 


| N writing an introductory note to the new 


THE AMERICAN CODE FOR MAH _ JONG* 


EFORE play begins, the players may 

select the Mixed-Hand game, the One- 
Double game, or the Cleared-Hand game to 
determine the qualifications for a Woo. The 
details of play are the same in al] three games. 
They differ only in Woo qualifications, in the 
dead wall provision, and in the scoring. These 
differences are covered in laws 46-49, 87, 89, 
91 and 92. 


THE PLAYERS 


1. A Mah Jong table is complete with four 
players, one of whom takes four different 
Wind tiles (or the four Wind discs) and 
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By R. F. FOSTER 


shuffles them face down. Each of the three 
others then draws a tile, the shuffler taking the 
one that remains. The faces of the tiles de- 
termine the players’ positions; the player who 
draws East has the choice of seats and holds 
the position of East for the first game, South 
sits on his right, West opposite him, and North 
on his left. 

2. There are no partnerships, each player 
being for himself. 


THE PLAYING SET 


3. The Set consists of 136 tiles used in 
play, and 4 Flowers and 4 Seasons, the use of 
which is optional. There are 108 suit tiles 
divided into three suits, called Bamboos, Char- 
acters and Circles, of 36 tiles each; and 28 
Honour tiles, of which 16 are Winds and 12 
Dragons. 

4. The suit tiles are numbered from 1 to 9. 
The Winds are East, South, West and North. 
The Dragons are Red, White and Green. 
There are four tiles of each denomination. 

5. The Flowers and Seasons are usuallv 
numbered in duplicate from 1 to 4. They 
correspond to the four Winds; 1 being East, 
2 South, 3 West and 4 North. The Flowers 
are distinguished from the Seasons by the 
difference in the colour of the numerals. A 
group of four Flowers or four Seasons is.a 
Bouquet. In these Laws the Flowers and Sca- 
sons are collectively referred to as Flowers. 

6. When the Flowers are not used, all pro- 
visions in the Laws concerning them become 
null and void. 


INCOMPLETE SET 
7. Any game played with a Set which is 
proved to be incomplete is void, provided that 
fact is discovered and announced before any 
player Woos; but al] previous scores made with 
that Set shall stand. 


IMPERFECT SET 

8. A Set which contains tiles not of uniform 
size, thickness, or color, or which can be 
readily identified by the edges or backs, is im- 
perfect, and a perfect Set may be demanded. 
If the imperfection is discovered after Fasi’s 
first discard, that game shall be finished and 
counted. 


THE SHUFFLE 
9. The players having taken their seats, all 
the tiles are placed on the table, face down, 
and thoroughly shuffled by the four players 
simultaneously. 


BUILDING THE WALLS 


10. Each player draws at random tiles to 
build a wall in front of him 2 tiles high and 
18 stacks long (if playing without the Flowers, 
17 stacks long). The four walls are then 
pushed together to form a hollow square. 

11. If one wall is short and another long, 
the adjustment must be made before play be- 
gins. If one wall is short, the others being 
correct, the missing tiles must be found, and 
that wall reshuffled and rebuilt. 





12. It shall be the duty of each player 4 
attend to the wall immediately in front o 
him, swinging it into position for the draw anj 
replacing loose tiles drawn during play. 

13. If any tile is exposed during the build. 
ing of a wall, so that its position is known, thy 
wall must be reshuffled and rebuilt. 


BREAKING THE WALL 


14. Dice are thrown to determine which 
player shall break the wall. All throws shalj 
be made with two dice, having upon thei 
faces the numbers from 1 to 6, and the tot) 
of the two upper faces shall be the throv, 
(If Chinese dice are used, the blank face js 1.) 
The two dice must fall squarely upon the table 
or upon the top of the wall. Cocked dig 
must be thrown again. 

15. East throws first, counts his throw, anj 
starting with his own wall as 1, counts around 
the walls from left to right, South being 2, 
West 3, and so on, until he arrives at the num- 
ber he has thrown. <A throw of 5 or 9 will 
select East; 2, 6, or 10 will select South; 3, 7, 
or 11 will select West; 4, 8, or 12 will selec: 
North. 

16. The player thus selected shall then 
throw the dice, and shall add this second throw 
to the number thrown by East. He then 
counts the stacks in his own wall, from right 
to left, until he arrives at the number cor 
responding to the total of the two throws; he 
lifts this stack and places it on the top of th: 
wall to the right of the opening, the lower 
tile of the two nearer the opening, the upper 
one farther from it. ‘These are known a 
“Loose Tiles”. Should the number thrown 
exceed the number of stacks in the player’ 
wall, the count must be carried on to the wall 
on his left. 


DRAWING THE HANDS 

17. Beginning with East, each player in 
turn to the right takes four tiles (two stacks) 
from the end of the wall at the left of the 
opening. Then each in turn takes four more 
tiles, until each has twelve. Fach then takes 
one tile from the end of the wall, making 
thirteen in hand, and finally East takes a 
fourteenth; or East, when he draws his 
thirteenth tile, may at the same time take his 
fourteenth from the top of the thfrd stack. 


INCORRECT DRAWING 


18. A player who draws more or less than 
the correct number of tiles must correct the 
error before East’s first discard, or he must 
play with a Long or Short Hand, as the case 
may be. When the error is detected before 
Fast’s first discard, if the Hand is Shozt, the 
deficiency shall be corrected from the open 
end of the wall. If the Hand is Long, no tile 
in it having been looked at, the pleyer sitting 
opposite shall draw the superfluous tile or tiles 
face down from the Long Hand, and place 
them at the open end of the wall. If any tile 
has been looked at by the player in error, he 
shall play with a Long Hand. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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place 


yt A Bridal Year for Peggy Wood 


me During the past season, Miss Wood, besides enacting, professionally, the title rdle in “The Bride’, 
assumed the same role, privately, for the special benefit of John V. A. Weaver 








The British Golf Team and the Walker Cup 
The Invaders from Britain Who Will Do Battle, Next Month, at Garden City 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


REMEMBER hat for 
if the first article which I 
had the pleasure of writ- 
ing for this magazine, some 
two years ago, the subject pro- 
panded to me by the Editor 
was our then Amateur Cha:n- 
pion, W. Holderness. I re- 
cently went to St. Andrews, 
where this same W. Holderness 
won the Amateur Champion- 
ship again. I nourish there- 
fore a distinct grievance against 
him since he has defrauded me 
of a legitimate subject. As I 
cannot write about him again, 
I think that I may perhaps give 
some slight sketch of the play- 
ers, old and new, who are set- 
ting out for America in quest 
of American hospitality, which 
I know they will receive, and 
of the Walker Cup, in the win- 
ning of which I regard their 
prospects as far more doubtful. 
Fifteen players were asked 
whether, if chosen, they would 
be able to make the journey. 
From those fifteen ten have been chosen and I 
hope myself to accompany them, as I did two 
years ago, in the capacity of camp follower 
and reserve in the last and most desperate re- 
sort. The names of the fifteen selected (in 
alphabetical order lest any susceptibilities be 
wounded) are these: O. C. Bristowe, John 
Caven, Robert Harris, C. O. Hezlet, E. W. E. 
Holderness, W. L. Hope, D. H. Kyle, J. Mac 
Cormack, W. A. Murray, the Hon. Michael 
Scott, Robert Scott, E. F. Storey, C. J. H. 
Tolley, T. A. Torrance, R. H. Wethered. 


John 
Castle, runner-up in the 
1922 British Champion- 


ship, 


F these there are four whom I hope I may 

call, from an American point of view, old 
friends—Harris, Caven, Tolley and Wethered. 
I will not say much about them therefore 
except that I think that they are playing 
better than they did two years ago. Mr. 
Wethered may never again do so great a thing 
as when he tied with Jock Hutchison for our 
open Championship and would, humanly 
speaking, have beaten him if he had not (surgit 
amari aliquid at the recollection even now) 
kicked his ball. But he is a better golfer now 
than he was then: his game is more, so to speak, 
consolidated and he is certainly a better putter 
thanks to the kind ministrations of F, Ouimet. 
I think Mr. Tolley is better too for the 
reason that—in a good hour be it spoken—he 
has lost the knack of hitting an occasional very 
crooked shot. When a man hits as far as Mr. 
Tolley a little crookedness goes a very long 
way, whereas short drivers sometimes acquire an 
undeserved reputation for accuracy because 
they cannot hit far enough to reach the rough: 
but Mr. Tolley in old days did now and again 
hit a ball that flew like a boomerang into sylvan 
recesses never before probed by mortal golfer. 
That habit he has now abandoned. I never 


saw any man so big and strong who yet ap- 





Caven, 


a member of the 
1922 Walker Cup team 


peared to hit the ball as easily 
as he does now and, day in and 
day out, it would be hard to 
imagine finer driving. He is 
as majestic as ever: his shadow 
grows no less and the school 
girls of St. Andrews stood 
round him in reverential queues 
seeking his autograph. 

Robert Harris too, though 
his locks are now of a truly 
venerable hue, played better 
golf last year than he ever did 
in his life—a remarkable thing 
in a man of over forty who 
has been a really first class 
golfer ever since he was a boy. 
It is not perhaps so much his 
play that has improved as that, 
in place of a too anxious 
temperament he has now culti- 
vated a light-hearted serious- 
ness, if I may so term it, which 
never deserts him. Of John 
Caven I have seen less, since he 
sticks closely to his work near 
Glasgow, but he was playing 
well at St. Andrews and is al- 
ways a good golfer. 


Cochrane 


“OW for those who wil! be new to America, 
First of all there is E. W. E. Holderness, 

who has never yet done himself justice in a 
match against American golfers. In his two 
great years he has unfortunately chosen those 
when we had no invaders, if I except Jolin 
Anderson in 1922 and this year Mr. Brown of 
Honolulu whom Andrew Kirkaldy is reported 
to have called, “Yon fellow from Halleluia”, 
Mr. Holderness is a beautiful player with a 
beautiful style and this year 
he showed all through a __ ,..._. 
most assured composure. He | 
always looks rather pale and 
unhappy when he is playing 
a match, so that his friends 
suffer agonies in watching 
him, but this year he main- 
tained a perfectly equable 
air of misery, whether he 
was up or down, And in fact 
I believe he was, in his own 
inscrutable way, rather en- 
joying the combat than 
otherwise. In the final match 
against E. F. Storey he started 
by being four down at the 
end of the first nine holes, 
but nobody could ever have 
told it by looking at him 
and I feel pretty certain that 
he never doubted he was 
going to win. 


This Mr. Storey is decid- 





sturdy, plucky little golfer with a good recor} 
of hard matches won in the past: but I do hin 
no injustice when I say that nobody dreamed of 
his knocking out Mr. Wethered, reaching the 
final and giving Mr. Holderness a greg 
run for his money when he got there. If | 
were to sum up Mr. Storey in a very fey 
words I should say that the only way to beg 
him was to beat him easily. A golfer in the 
very first flight, at his best, will be apt to 
do this just because he has the power ang 
the strokes which Mr. Storey to some extent 
lacks. But let that great player be a little of 
colour or a little worried: let the match, jn 
short, become what is called a “dog fight” and 
it is odds on Mr. Storey’s beating him. There js 
no better dog-fighter: he has the heart of 
lion and a great power of holing eight foo 
putts when the ball has just got to go in. Itjs 
easy to pick technical holes in his game: he 
certainly overswings himself, for the club goes 
far past the horizontal at the top of his swing 
with the result that he is unsteady in a high wind: 
again he takes too full a swing with his lofted 
iron club and lacks the true artist’s power of 
playing a firm, powerful, controlled half shot, 

But the solid fact remains that he always 
putts well and sometimes like the devil un- 
chaMed and above all he zis. And that, after 
all, is a consideration. 


F the others none is more “intriguing” 

than Dr. MacCormack, an Irishman. Itis 
a wonderful thing that he can play golf at all: 
a quite miraculous thing that he can play as 
well as he does. He had a very hard time of it 
in the war and was badly “knocked out”, spent, 
I believe, a long time on the flat of his back and 
is permanently laced up in bandages. As a 
result he looks, with his grey hair, much more 
worn and old than his 
thirty-three years justify. 
Nevertheless I do not think 
his flesh can be very weak 
and his spirit certainly is 
not. He has a great heart 
in him, a pair of wrists like 
steel and he flicks the ball 
along vast distances with a 
16 ounce club which looks 
like a willow wand in his 
hands. I should hardly call 
him an accomplished player, 
his iron play has not quite 
the polish or the sureness 
of a master, but a very dan- 
gerous and courageous player 
he is. 

The player who is essen- 
tially accomplished 8 
Michael Scott who according 
to the standards of America, 
the land of infant prodigies, 
is an old man of forty-five. 
Mr. Scott comes of a family 








edly an interesting figure 
and America will test him to 


VANITY Fag | 


the full. He has just finished 
his time at Cambridge and 
everybody knew he was a 


J. D. A. MacCormack, Dublin, 
Irish Amateur Champion, is a 
rugged player and hard to shake 
off. His style is somewhat un- 
orthodox, but he gets results 





of golfers, for his father, 


Lord Eldon, had a private 
course in Gloucestershire: 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Roger Wethered, 
St. Andrews 1922 
champion, and one 
of Britain’s best 














Robert Harris, St. 
Andrews, twice run- 
ner-up for the Brit- 
ish championship 
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E. F. Storey, run- 
ner-up in this 
year’s British 
championsh_p, is the 
Cambridge team 
captain, and a fine 
young player 











































Hon. Michael 
Scott, Royal 
Cinque Ports; 
former Australian 
and French cham- 
pion, a very de- 
pendable player 


Cyril J. H. Tolley, 
St. Andrews, former 
champion, and most 
picturesque golfer 
in British amateur 
circles. A great 


Dennis Kyle, St. 
Andrews, defeated 
Cyril Tolley in 
this year’s cham- 
pionship. A slash- 
ing player and a 





fighter fine putter 
W. L. Hope, was a member 
of last year’s Walker Cup 
team, and is a player of 
great capability 
FRO A ALOIS ic SOOT LOLS HE LOE A ED SN EE OIRO TR BP i ROME Rite rm Ti 2 t “x STITH 
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ae po 0. mate, Royal Liver- E. W. E. Holderness, Walton Robert Scott, Jr., Glasgow; one of W. A. Murray, Romford, played 

family Wes of a great golfing Heath, present champion, also won the best of the young school of against America in the 1923 

ish aa 28 runner-up in the Brit- the title in 1922. His two victor. British amateurs. Semi-finalist in Walker Cup matches at St. An- 

ampionship in 1914, A former ies in three years speak for them- the 1922 championship. Not a long drews, was a semi-finalist in this 
Irish champion selves. A great golfer hitter, but very steady year’s championship 





Lord Molyneux has 
the reputation of be- 
ing one of London’s 
best dressed men. 
Note the shape of 
the top hat, collar, 
and tie he is wearing. 
The umbrella is car- 
ried for climatic not 
fashionable reasons 


The picture of Prince 
Henry was snapped 
atHenley. The Prince 
was wearing white 
flannels and all-white 
buckskin shoes and 
a double-breasted 
jacket. Note the felt 
hat worn in place of 
the usual straw 





The members of the English Royal family, photographed in this group on the occasion of the 

departure of the King of Rumania from London, are a fine example of the correctly turned out 

Englishman. Standing next to King George, at the left, is the Duke of Connaught, and on the right 

are the Duke of York, Prince Henry, the Prince of Wales, and Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Home 

Secretary. The two button morning coat is very popular in London. A very light shade of grey 

trousers is worn with tail coats. The double starched collars and sailor’s knots are now quite as 
popular as the bow ties and wing collars for formal day wear 


For The Well Dressed Man 
The Well Groomed Englishman and What He Really Wears 


Sir Harry Stonor and Prince George, on the way 

to the tennis court, are both wearing white flan- 

nel slacks with brown and white shoes, and the 

popular soft felt hat with a flat brim that turns 

down. Both Prince Henry and Prince George 

clearly favour double-breasted jackets with white 
flannel trousers 


VANITY Fan 


—— 


Lord Westmoriand, 
attending a wedding, 
is extremely person- 
able in his tight fitted 
morning coat and 
much pleated trou 
sers. He has most 
attractive neckwear 
and cloth top boots 


Prince Henry is 
shown here in = 

for coun 
agg It is obvious 
that plus-fours are 
much less exagget 
ated in width than 
formerly. His coat 
is much cut away 
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Our Foreign Letter 


On Men’s Fashions 


Venice in September 


HOSE who visit Italy will inevitably 

wend their way to the most unique city 

in the world, Venice—and if they go 
there in September they need not be surprised 
to find that it is the most fashionable place in 
the world to-day. At some time or other during 
September or October, one meets on the Piazza 
San Marco or at the Lido, celebrities from 
nearly all parts of the globe. One must be cor- 
rectly dressed in Venice during the height of 
the season. The tourist, garbed as such, looks out 
of place. But it is an art to be well dressed 
in Venice, and the secret is to appear cool for 
Venice in September is often very hot, and 
consequently light clothes are essential, Flan- 
nels and suits of tropical weight are right. 
But one cannot omit from one’s luggage formal 
evening clothes; as every kind of party is 
given, from an informal morning gathering 
on the sands of the Lido, to the most formal 
Venetian banquet in some old Doge’s palace in 
full pomp and circumstance. 

Let us take the average man’s day. He will 
probably rise early, if he wishes to sce some 
of the sights of a wonderful city before the 
heat of the day sets in. A suit of light Tussors 
or Shantung silk, of a straw or coffee colour, 
or even a light Khaki linen, is appropriate, and 
looks well. The coat should be single-breasted, 
cut on simple lines and not too snug, and should 
have large outside pockets. It is advisable to 
have two or three pairs of trousers made for 
the coat as they should be pressed after each 
Wearing, since thin materials crease very 
quickly. A soft silk or Oxford shirt, with a 
low collar attached, is correct and comfortable, 
and should be either white, or white with hair 
lines in colour. One of the new linen washing 
sailor knot ties, is very suitable with this turn- 
out; and brown lisle socks with brown buck 
or suede shoes, completes a cool and practical 
outfit for morning wear. At about eleven 
o’clock, everyone goes to the Lido, either to 
bathe or to sit about on the sands in front of 
the Excelsior, where there are always many gay 
parties about the private bath cabins. A bath 
wrap made of towelling or silk is essential to 
sit’about in, and these are now worn in the 
gayest and brightest designs and colours pos- 
sible, the larger the pattern, and the more 
Baskt-like the effects, the better. After re- 
freshment at the Excelsior kiosk, or on the 
sand, the smart world lunches in the hotel, or 
returns to Venice by motor boat and takes de- 
jeuner in one of the many small but ex- 
cellent restaurants hidden often on some smelly 
little canal. After lunch, one sleeps till four, 
and then slips on a pair of white flannel 
trousers, a blue serge double-breasted coat, 
white socks and white and brown Cairo shoes 
for tea on the Piazza, or one may be lucky 
enough to be invited for tea to one of the few 
but lovely gardens in Venice. The blue coat 
can be varied by grey or brown, but white 
flannel trousers are nearly always worn through- 
out the day. Ordinarily, brown calf walking 
shoes are useful; but either buck or white and 

(Continued on page 94) 
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AMAZONS IN THE ALPS—OR ELSEWHERE 


Gargantuan strides are possible when one wears a short, 
circular skirt of grey English mixture. The Alpine-stock 
and feather in her hat proclaim her a climber, not of the 
social register variety. Chilly altitudes have no terrors 
for the second girl because her tweed jacket has a chamois 
lining and sleeves. Costumes from Abercrombie and Fitch 


HEROINES OF THE HIKE, THE HUNT, AND THE 


HERRING 


VANITY Fa 


The hiker’s three-piece suit of block weave beige tweed 
combines freedom and femininity. The flannel shirt is cross- 
barred in colour darker than its ground; from Bonwit 
Teller. Our Artemis of the Hunt wears a hunting suit of 
forest-green corduroy and high laced boots. The compleat 
angler is outfitted with hip boots, flannel shirt, and wicker 


fishing basket. Both from Abercrombie and Fitch 





W omen of the World 
Out-of-Doors 


A Natural Philosophy of Clothes 


for Feminine Nature Lovers 


HE stood on the mountain-top, golden 
curls flying, silk blouse fluttering in the 
breeze, her sheer stockings scratched by bram- 
bles, her tiny slippers cutting sharp heel-prints 
in the earth.” It is true that she wore knicker- 
bockers, a mannish hat, a gay handkerchief tied 
about her throat. But, doubtless, a camera 
clicked steadily from the bushes recording every 
one of her sportsmanlike gestures. 
This, it is to be hoped, is only a screen 
version. Knickerbockers and a Stetson do not 
make the outdoor woman. There was 4 time, 
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THE TILLER GIRLS AT SEA 


Just like an “old salt’”—but so different, 
is the girl at the helm, in a China-blue 
slicker and sou’wester from Abercrombie 
and Fitch, The second figure shows 
something rather chic in the way of lady 
sailors. Her red oiled-silk coat and her 
debonair manner make her what she is. 
Costume from Franklin Simon 


not very long ago, when American women 
seemed to think they did—or perhaps, when 
they thought too little about the whole matter. 
They wore sports clothes unbecomingly and 
inappropriately—costumes of a wrong cut, at 
the wrong time. For, severe coats and knicker- 
bockers, unless well made, can be very trying, 
and, unless worn with the correct accessories 
and when the occasion demands them, can be 
very ludicrous, 

Now, conditions are changing. Manufac- 
turers, patterning their models on the excellent 
lines of English sports clothes, are making at- 
tractive outdoor costumes that are correct for 
very occasion. And the woman of fashion is 
learning the true uses of sports wear. She no 
longer appears in knickerbockers on the golf 
course or in fancy sweaters on horseback. She 
aided in her selection by salespeople in the 
mart shops who are specialists in this line— 
who have first-hand knowledge of sports in 
Which women engage and their requirements. 























Sketches by 


HER KINGDOM’S ON A HORSE 


LAURENCE FELLOWS Where the girl is comfortable in breeches 





of tan Bedford cord, boots laced at the 
ankle, and a shaggy camel’s-hair sweater. 
The stiffest jump disarranges not a hair 
of her scarf-bound head. A tie and scarf 
to match as well as breeches and sweater, 
from Bonwit Teller. Field boots are from 
Abercrombie and Fitch 


The Englishwoman is a helpful example be- 
cause, for centuries, she has known how to 
dress for encounters with field and stream. 
She enters sports in a workmanlike manner. 
She considers weather and comfort first and 
appearance afterward. And, in following her 
lead, it is pleasant to discover that an appro- 
priate costume—against its background—is al- 
most always attractive. 

Just as golf clothes would be ridiculous at 
dinner, so furbelows and pseudo sports costumes 
are ridiculous in the mountains. There is a 
time for every costume, and every costume 
should be worn in its time—and only in its 
time. Though the moving-picture heroine may 
totter through craggy valleys on high heels, 
and the inexperienced sportswoman may appear 
in knickerbockers when knickerbockers are 
unnecessary, still the true sportswomen and 
the women of fashion have learned what to 
wear in the outdoor world and when to 
wear it. 


















PEUGEOT 


A Janoir sedan on 
Peugeot chassis show- 
ing the submarine lines 
which are gaining tre- 
mendous popularity in 
French sport cars. 
Noted for difficulty of 
teaching rear seats 















ROCHET-SCHNEIDER 


Semi-cabriolet by Gallé on Rochet- 
Schneider, which took a prize. The 
rear portion is fixed, but the windows 
and corner posts drop into the body 
and the roof over rear doors folds 
back, making an open car. Note the 
oblique doors with sweeping curves 


DELAGE 


Touring body by Carrosserie Fran- 
¢aise on Delage. The hood and cowl 
are of polished aluminum, and lend 
a decided touch of smartness to the 
car. Note oblique doors typical of 
French designers, pointed windshields 
front and rear, and Victoria top 
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Touring sedan by Alin & Liautard on Pan- 
hard, with lines reminiscent of the Ameri- 
can touring car with “California” top. 
Note grotesque all-over lozenge pattern 





SIZAIRE BERWICK FARMAN 
Brougham by Jean Gabout on Farman chassis equipped with 
Sizaire Berwick. Note the nickel —! 2 brougham body, also made by 
line running from radiator to back Farman. Note curved door bot- 


of cat with ugly upward curve ‘ toms, pointed windshield, and en- 
and bad placing of spare wheel : tire absence of all mouldings 


FARMAN 


Farman touring car. Coachwork 
also by Farman. Note complete 
Streamlining under chassis and 
pointing of body in back to reduce 
air resistance, and shallow doors 





The Paris Automobile Elegance Competition 


HE third annual Automobile Elegance Competition, organized by the news- Boulogne. In this competition the cars were judged, not for excellence of 
paper, “L’Auto,” was held in Paris in early June. Unlike other motor shows, mechanical features of chassis, but for elegance of body design, and were pass 
it was held out in the open, on the infield of a bicycle track close to the Bois de upon by a jury chosen from the recognized arbiters of elegance and fashion 
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Vino are the world’s 
most Famous soup Chets? 
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Beyond all contradiction 

Through merit and through worth—- 
A truth that passes fiction— 

Our soups go round the earth! 
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The public has answered. Year after year the demand 
for Campbell’s Soups has so increased that today the great 
Campbell’s kitchens stand unique, alone. 

Chefs who devote their whole lives to blending fine soups. 
Kitchens no home could hope to possess. Ingredients that 


. are literally the best money can buy. 
ef So now soup means something so much better that thou- 
gs sands of people who seldom ate soup before, do not let a 


day go by without enjoying Campbell’s! 

Campbell’s Tomato! See if it does not taste as good as 
its reputation! The blend of all that is delicious in the 
tomato, rich butter and tempting seasoning. Wonderfui, 
too, when you cream it. 


rs 21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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PACKARD TOURING CAR 
The unusual depth, together 
with the low head room 
under the top, give this 
streamline body by Fleet- 
wood an air which suggests 
at once elegance and strength 


CRANE-SIMPLEX 


A particular model, in which 
LeBaron has designed not 
only the body proper, but 
the radiator, hood, fenders, 
and many other small items 
as well. Note divided wind. 
shield with light center post, 
allowing each section to be 
opened separately, and shut- 
ter arrangement on quarter- 
windows in rear compart. 
ment. Radiator and alli 
outside mountings in brass 



















HISPANO-SUIZA (Right) 
In this close-coupled sedan 
by LeBaron, the designers, 
while reducing the actual 
length to a minimum, have 
obtained a pleasing, low 
close-to-the-road effect 


















Recent Creations in Automobile Bodies 
Seven Examples Which Show the Latest Trends in American Coachwork 





Ble cea ean: AR VN RAISE NE SRR NRE Is Si A Oi : i 
ROLLS-ROYCE SPORT ROADSTER LINCOLN TOWN CAR 
The interesting feature of this body by Derham is the treatment of Executed for Edsel Ford by Brunn & Company of Buffalo. An inter- 
the collapsible seat in the rear deck with a small door at side to over- esting example of the grace of line imparted to a closed car by use 
come the difficulty of crawling in and out over the side. Done in of streamlines. Note that rear portion is of leather without quarter- 
Brewster green and black, with leather upholstery to match windows. This design is gaining popularity both here and in Europe 


LPT ET 





ISOTTA-FRASCHINI SPORT TOURING MINERVA SEDAN-LIMOUSINE 
The European influence is marked in this body by Derham, as evidenced Executed by C. P. Kimball & Company of Chicago in two shades of 
by the rather shallow rounded doors, the individual type seats for brown, with roof and upper quarters in brown spanish leather. Note 
passengers, and the top which drops unusually low when folded. The unusual treatment of cowl and windshield, giving driver an especially 


car accommodates four passengers and is done in deep red and black wide range of unobstructed vision. All outside mountings in brass 
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poss 4 « q “That out-of-door 
craving for sweets 


| Summer, with its outdoor life, is the ideal time 
Seeeeest>, for storing up surplus health and energy. And in 
this good work Whitman’s Chocolates play a pleasant 
ne part. 

oe St The craving for chocolates after active sports is 
m uttily ‘ (Ae best satisfied with Whitman’s, the universal chocolates, 
7 ie supplied at nearly all points where people gather in 

pl ) : summer-time. 
y SALMAGUNDI Wherever you buy Whitman’s you may rest 
ies compere foc assured first of their purity and goodness, and second 


out-of-doors. The handsome 


box of decorated art metal that they are shipped direct from the makers. They 
gives extra protection to this 
new and wonderfully popular are never sold to jobbers or distributors. Be safe, 
assortment of Whitman’s 

Chocolates. say— 


— = Chocolates 
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CG CLOTHING) 
Gentlemens Furnishing Gouds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 
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Tropical-weight Clothing tor 
Midsummer Golf, Tennis and 
General Country Wear 












Norfolk & Chester Suits 
Odd Jackets & Knickers 
in Homespun, Silk and Crash 







Flannel Trousers 











Outing Shirts, Hosiery, Hats 






Shoes, Sweaters, etc. 





Special Equipment for Polo 












Send for “Historic American Buildings” 













NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


BOSTON 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 

























AN ENGLISH DAIMLER WITH HOOPER BODY 


One of Engiand’s finest cars, the Daimler has a six cylinder sleeve. 

valve motor with spherical combustion chamber and a seven-bearing 

crankshaft fitted with vibration damper. An interesting feature for 
a passenger car is that the power is transmitted by worm drive 


European 


Motoring 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


FTER what has been perhaps 
the most crucial fortnight in 
the history of the British Motor 
Industry, it is pleasant to be able 
to record that public confidence, which 
had been very rudely shaken by the 
abolition of the McKenna Duties, is 
being slowly but surely restored. Not 
only are the new prices of our foreign 
competitors reduced by considerably 
less than the expected 33 1/3%, but in 
many cases the reduction is so small 
as to make really very little difference. 
For example, the French Citréen 
11 horsepower four-seater tourer fit- 
ted with its cheapest style of coach- 
work is only reduced to the same price 
as that of the 11 horsepower English 
Morris, which, to my mind, is an 
infinitely superior vehicle. Most Amer- 
ican agencies have announced their 
new prices which are due on August 
Ist as holding good now, but they 
again have not been able to make 
anything like the reductions which 
many people expected. In the general 
consternation with which the news of 
the abolition of the Duties was re- 
ceived, it was largely forgotten that 
many of the cars which are imported 
into this country come from Canada 
and that quite a proportion of them 
are fitted with British coachwork. For 
the majority of those on the lookout 
for cars at cut prices, the dream of 
33 1/3% off has faded dismally to a 
reality of something like 10%. 

What, however, gives everyone far 
greater satisfaction than the mere 
price of new cars, is the fact that the 
return of public confidence has made 
the future of the working man grow 
distinctly brighter. Of the thousands 
who were dismissed after that black 
Budget day, already quite a good 
number are signing on again as the 
stream of orders increases, 

A development in engine design 
which promises to be of the very 
highest interest is the recent produc- 
tion by the French Anzani Company 
of an all-aluminium engine. The 
cylinder block consists of a single 
aluminium casting, but the cylinders 
themselves are necessarily fitted with 
cast iron sleeves which are interchange- 
able and easily replaced when neces- 
sary. Overhead valves are employed, 


operated by a centrally placed over. 
head camshaft, gear driven. Very high 
engine speeds are said to be attainable, 
the normal revolution rate being quoted 
at 3,500 R. P. M! The nominal horse. 
power is 18, but we are only allowed 
to guess what this amazing little 
motor actually develops. The engine 
alone with magneto and carburettor 
weighs 100 lbs., the entire unit to- 
gether with a 3-speed gear box weigh- 
ing 200 lbs. Remarkably low gasoline 
consumption is claimed for this very 
attractive little engine, and it will be 
interesting to watch its performance. 
The cubic content is 67 cubic inches 
bore and stroke being 2.44x3.5+4 inches, 


HE battle of the fat tire continues 
to rage with unabated vigour in 
England. That is to say, that while 
large numbers of cars, especially of 


the heavier type, are fitted with what 


they call balloon, low pressure, or 
oversize tires, according to taste, very 
few manufacturers will definitely re- 
commend their use. The head of the 
biggest motor firm in the British Isles 
told me the other day that, as he had 
been unable to find anybody who had 
driven a car fitted with these tires 
(in the sizes used on his products) a 
longer distance than 5 or 6,000 miles, 
he was strongly discouraging his cus- 
tomers from adopting them as yet. 
As he pointed out, the set costs nearly 
twice as much as the ordinary tires 
and extra expense is nearly always 
involved in the fitting of new wheels, 
possibly new hubs and certainly new 
mudguards to allow for clearance. 
“In order to compensate for all this” 
said he, “the fat tire must give a 
mileage of at least 3 times that of the 
ordinary one—on my cars let us call 
it 40,000 miles. When I have proof 
that fat tires will give decent service 
for that length of time, I will con- 
sider their adoption.” 

In France of course, they have been 
far more widely adopted, just like the 
4-wheel brake system, and it is quite 
uncommon now to see the small cars 
like Renau!t and Citréen without big 
tires. The English manufacturer with 
his innate caution and conservatism 3 
so to speak, letting the other fellow 
make the mistakes first. 


VANITY Pap 
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EBs One quality which women deeply admire in the Cadillac is its 
alway: 


hes unrivalled capacity for remaining young. QO] By that we mean 
fos the astonishing Cadillac ability to remain mechanically fit, 


arance, 
hi ” e . e e 
arco smooth and quiet in operation, and consistently handsome 


ee and fashionable long atter other cars must be replaced. Q| In- 


us call 
proof cidently, it is this enduring excellence which stamps the new 


service 


IL con- V-63 as the truly economical car and makes it the wise 
investment tor people of moderate as well as unlimited means. 
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“THE SANDOWN SAC” [5 


An exclusive Scotch Tweed 
for business wear 




















,EN who value the qualities 
which have made English 
clothing so worthy of 
emulation, will recognize 

in Maenson Exclusia Clothes the 

unmistakable stamp of the truly 

English product. 


Sold by a store in your locality whose 
name will be sent on application 


Made by 


JOSEPH May & Sons, Ltd. 
of Leeds, England 





Merchants ave invited to write for appointment to see the new Spring and 
Summer 1925 lines, now ready. Address the American Representative, 
Edgar B. Walters Organization, Broadway and 23rd Street, New York 
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The End of the World 


(Continued from page 57) 


sense of the theatre than a British 
Prime Minister has of Ireland. They 
will step on his dramaturgy, because 
they think they want action; what they 
want is fire-arms and seduction. These 
dramatic critics carry naiveté to the 
point of sophistication; you can grow 
as blasé in Drury Lane as you can any- 
where else in the world. Once you 
are blasé, it is easy enough to trick 
yourself and the public into believing 
that you know everything. 

THE Roar OF THE SEA: I’ve been 
a Pshavian all my life and I want a 
change. Look at me—always going 
nowhere; touching every shore and 
coming back to the same place. Give 
me a climax and a dénouement. Who 
the devil is Pshaw, anyhow: 

Tue Lasr Man’s Wire (to the 
Next-to-the-Last Maus Wife):— 
They might have left us somebody 
besides our husbands. 

Tue Nexr-t.-T.-L. M’s Wire: It 
wouldn’t have mattered. We should 
have simply multiplied our boredom. 
I’ve lost my illusions, and I don’t see 
the faintest difference between one 
man and another. 

THE Last MaAn’s WIFE: We might 
as well be frank with each other. 
You do dye your hair, don’t you? 

THE NEXT-TO-THE-LasT  IvfAN’s 
Wire: You have keen eyes for your 
age, dear. 


Unnatural Phenomena 


HE Gnomic Cuitp: It is a relief 
to one of my temperament to 
make such little progress in the love- 
scenes, Thank God, I’m a Pshaw 
child. I couldn’t possibly be ardent. 
THE Sy Litre Gir: You forget 
that I’m a Pshaw heroine and a vege- 
tarian. 

THE Gnomic CuiLp: I think we 
shall be ideally happy. 

Tue Last Man: Listen to them. 
There’s our doom. The unnecessary 
business of life, which I had hoped 
we were bringing to a magnificent 
termination, must evidently continue. 
The thing was too absurd to end. 

His Wire: They don’t look very 
promising as ancestors. 

THE Roar OF THE SEA: We're 
getting nowhere. 

THE Voice (to the Last Man): 1 
presume you would have ordered 
things differently. 

Tue Last Man: We have another 
act for that. 


Curtain. 


CENE Ill. Still further up the 
beach and still more frontage, 


Tue Last Man: We are all Pshave 
ians here and I presume I may speak 
freely. 

His Wire: And at length. 

Tue Last Man: You would excuse 
the calamities of Man by his own 


deficiency. That very deficiency Wa 
a monstrous blunder. To have Create 
him perfect— 


Horn heard off, The Angel 
Gabriel enters with a hand. 
ful of followers, including 
King Solomon, Nero, Don 
Juan, and George Bernard 
Pshaw., 


Sotomon: But how do you com: 
among the dead, Pshaw? 

PsHaw: One mouthpiece is as good 
as another. Everything is Pshaw tha 
comes into my play. 

Nero: With the ancients, |i. 
ceased to be an art and became a for 
of penance. Christianity establishej 
an ideal of virtue so unattainable tha 
Man became apologetic for himself 
in the face of it and so convince 
himself that he wasn’t entitled t 
anything but misery. There wasn’ 
enough misery to satisfy him, so he 
went about creating it; first, by 
destroying pleasure, then by— 

THE Roar OF THE SEA: Action! 

THE Voice (to the Roar of the 
Sea): Would anybody but Pshaw have 
let you say that? Would any other 
dramatist have permitted his enemies 
to make the only kind of criticism 
that could bamboozle his audience into 
believing they were right? It is ob 
vious that Pshaw delights in bam. 
boozling his audience; in going his 
way and in letting them go theirs, And 
the unexpected invariably happens, as 
Pshaw expects it to happen. Your 
audience turns about and wants to se 
where he is going. Try to shake an 
audience off, and you have it clinging 
to your heel with its teeth. 

THE GNomic CHILD: I presume the 
matter is settled?. 

THE Sty Litre Gir: On the 
contrary, everything is indefinite. We 
must come back to the starting point, 
or we are untrue to Pshaw. Would 
you seduce us into the well-knit play’ 

Nero: I suppose we all go back to 
our graves. 

PsHaw: We remain where we are. 
Let the audience discover where we go 
from here. Send them home with 
something to worry about. Give them 
something definite and they've for- 
gotten you before they’ve reached the 
lobby. Let them feel cheated and 
they’ll_ come back in the hope of 
getting more than their money's worth 
next time. 

Tue Last Man: Then we don’ 
know whether this is the end of the 
world or not, do we, Voice? 

Voice: Don’t ask me; I’m only 
the Creator of the Universe, Ask 
Pshaw. I’m Pshavian too. 

Tue Gnomic Cup: Are we get 
ting married? 

Psuaw: You never can tell. 

CURTAIN 
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INCOM P 


In the forefront of all the world’s fine 
cars, the Packard Eight stands alone 
and unchallenged. 


Its unmatched beauty and grace of line 
distinguish it in any company. Its luxu- 
rious riding qualities are a revelation 
to the most blasé. 


Its flexibility; its unhampered smoothness; 
its great power; its remarkable ease of 


A RABLE 


handling are so far finer and greater 
than anything the world has ever known 
as to make comparisons meaningless. 


The beautiful simplicity of its eight-cylin- 
der power plant is a revelation that leaves 
an engineer thrilled with admiration. 


Literally, the finest car in the world 
—the Packard Eight is built for the most 
exacting clientele in the world. 








Packard Eight and Packard Siz both furnished inten body types, open and enclosed. Packard's extremely liberal time- 
payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of Packard—purchasing out of income instead of capital. 
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The Precious Perfume 


Inspired by the Orient 
Created by Genius 
Acclaimed by Paris 


Given its ultimate appreciation 
by the favor of America 


Holding the mystery of jade in its color, 
it reveals the secret of charm in its 
fragrance. 


Gourd /MOUT 


(FLOWERS OF LOVE) 


Tewenses 


A sonnet in fragrance—the most luxurious 
perfume in the world. 

Even Le Jade, with all its mew and fra- 
grant charm, does not displace Flowers 
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TILL it cir ry 








of Love in the affections of the beautiful H 
women who have made it their own. H 
Fleurs d’Amour and Le Jade are obtainable in all 


the most desirable toilet preparations. Extrait, 
Eau de Toilette, Savon, Poudre, Sachet, etc. 









|  ROGER&GALLET 
| Parfumeurs—Paris f. ‘f, wy YY 
* NEW YORK (New Address) 


| 709 SIXTH AVENUE 








“Fashionsin Fragrance,” Roger 
& Gallet’s new guide to Parisian 
Toilette Specialties, mailed on 
request. 
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(Continued from page 30) 


in danger. It was she that lavished 
tenderness and words of love. 

He did not put her hands away or 
distrust her eyes, as well he might, 
but he let her fingers fall from his, 
and his eyelids drooped heavily be- 
tween her gaze and his. 

Her knees were constantly on the 
floor, in prayers of remorse, prayers 
which she dared not let him over- 
hear. He fell asleep as she prayed for 
him and for the salvation of her own 
abominable soul. 

Then there grew up in her heart 
the fear that it was her love for her 
husband that was killing him. 

Her lover returned to seek her. She 
would not see him. When he tried 
to force himself into her presence, 
she struck him with her hand. 

When he had gone, she was seized 
by a mad fancy that, if she were to 


| call him back and kiss him, she could 





punish him and save her husband. 
But she could not unlove her hus- 


Why Don’t You Write a Play? 


(Continued from page 51) 


Mr. Beardsley proves to be a hard- 
bitten chap with sad eyes, deeply 
ringed with purple. Perhaps he dreads 
what he has to do . . . but he does 
It. 

The cast is then selected, the hall 
hired and rehearsals begun. I will not 
go into the details of these operations. 
They are mere bruises compared to 
the wounds which are to follow. 

One of the minor contusions is the 
weekly change of leading lady. There 
is also the daily conference attended 
by yourself, Beardsley and interested 
members of the Group to discuss 
whether or not the comedian is funny, 
or is the trouble with his lines from 
which, as you inwardly admit, the 
savour seems to have departed. From 
time to time come various explosions, 
by Beardsley, who says that either the 
Group will quit managing or he will; 
by the leading-man, in rebellion at 
causes too numerous to mention; by 
Beardsley and the Entire Company at 
the general punkness of the play .. . 
your play; it is too heartrending. 

I can only liken these spasmodic 
outbursts to that form of fire-works 
known as a “Mine”, which, after 
feebly emitting single stars at inter- 
vals, suddenly decides to shoot the 
works in one final blow-up. But the 
display by Beardsley and Company is 
not final. The big set-piece is yet to 
be lighted. 

You muddle through rehearsals. 
The play, revised and rewritten out 
of all semblance to its former self, 


is at last pronounced ready for 
trial-by-dog in some _ unsuspecting 
hamlet. 


After the heat to which you have 
been subjected, the coldness of the 
suburban audience is as refreshing as 
a shower-bath. They hardly seem to 
mind the play at all. Some of the 
local papers are actually complimen- 
tary, the notices having been written 
in advance by your own press-agent. 
The operator of the guillotine is re- 
ported to have said to one of the great 


band now, though she saw that he 
love was drowning him slowly, Th, 
more she loved him the more he died 
What her hate had been unable tp 
achieve, with all its weapons, her Joye 
was accomplishing without aid. Ther 
was a sardonic. note in her punish. 
ment. 

Yet, fatal as she knew her love had 
become in its resurrection, she could 
not cease to cling to him. She could 
not withhold her lips from his cheek 
though they seemed to draw the very 
life-blood from them. His strength 
seeped out swiftly. Then, as her love 
intensified into something fierce and 
strange, and became all fire and 
passion, she destroyed him utterly, 

And so, frenzied, shriekig defiance; 
and appeals at high heaven, holding 
him more and more straitly to her 
breast and away from the clutching 
hands of death, she realized, at last, 
that she clasped but an empty alembic 
of clay, white, cold and dead. 


court ladies, “Madame, you have a 
wonderful neck.” 

At this juncture the eyes of Mr. 
Beardsley take on a deeper purple, 
and at a mournful conference, he in- 
forms you that he has been disap. 
pointed in the theatre he had hoped 
to get. “Likker Love”, which was 
supposed to be dying on its feet at the 
Palisade, has responded to pullmotor 
press-work and is to be continued. You 
have the choice of “resting” until an 
opening presents itself or of coming 
into the Garret, which seats one hun- 
dred and ninety nine adults, Also, he 
adds, the money has given out and 
there is a pay-roll due on Saturday. 
Most of the cast have given notice 
that if the piece does not open at once 
they will desert. You accept the in- 
evitable. On, to the Garret. 

Let me draw a veil over the har- 
rowing scene which follows, the hectic 
premiere, the ghastly press-notices, the 
weary two weeks’ run, . . though 
“run” is hardly the word, the spiritless 
performances, the paper-filled houses 
and the final bills. 

Hardest of all, perhaps, are the 
black-gloved condolences of your 
friends, not the ones who are members 
of the Group, . . they havemercifully 
avoided you since the opening . . but 
of others who wring your hand silently 
or, even more terrible, say, “Well, you 
know, J enjoyed it very much, and 
Mary thought it was splendid. It was 
over their heads,—that’s all.” 

For a few days you alternate be- 
tween suicide and the Crime of the 
Century, which is to include the mut- 
der of Heywood Broun, Alexander 
Woollcott, Percy Hammoridand Robert 
Benchley. Then comes the tumbril, 
aforesaid, the last, sad ride to good 
Mr. Kane’s burial studio and the slow, 
final curtain, accompanied by the dis- 
tant laughter of the High Gods, sit- 
ting at their little game of f reeze-out 
in the back-parlor of the Inner Temple. 

Why don’t I write a play? 

Now I ask you! 
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whether it is not all nonsense. And 
consider Freud’s explanations of why, 
when a man is asked to mention some 
number at random, he picks on the 
number he does pick on. Dr. Wohlge- 
mult has no difficulty in showing that 
any number, by the same ingenious 
process, can be made to symbolize 
events in any man’s life. The Phle- 
maic astronomers, in order to bolster 
up their system, were allowed to put 
circles on circles, then to make them 
eccentric, and then to incline their 
planes at any angles. They had great 
freedom of interpretation, but their 
task was a hard one compared with 
that of a psycho-analyst. 

Perhaps a layman is not in a posi- 


THE Man (tenderly): Cynthia, we 
can go next week. I only want his ad- 
vice on one or two things. (Thought- 
fully) Hang it all, it will be all to 
our good. George would hate to think 
his wife had run away with a man 
who constantly sliced his irons, A 
double betrayal, I should call that. 
But I say, does George know,—know 
about all the men who fall in love 
with you, I mean? 

THE Gir: Yes. 

(She gets up slowly and goes to 
the mantelpiece, leaning against it 
languidly and looking down at the 
fire of cedar logs.) 

THE Man: He doesn’t object? 

THE Giru (bitterly): Why should 
he? It’s always my luck to attract 
men with handicaps of 12 and over. 
As soon as they find out who my 
husband is they immediately cancel 
all our arrangements for flight to the 
Riviera, India, the South Seas. It 
awes them at once. They feel as if 
they were in church. An _ invisible 
mashie hangs between us like a sword. 
(She sighs.) 

THE Man: Cynthia! 

THE Girt (tonelessly): Yes? 

(He is obviously undergoing a ter- 

rible struggle; his love for this radiant 
creature and his longing to improve 
his game of golf are warring to- 
gether in his soul. If only she had 
married somebody else! If only he 
need not bother about his grip on his 
irons! He rises and paces up and 
down in silence, battling with his 
destiny.) 
THE Man (hoarsely): Cynthia! 
(Her fragrant beauty is making his 
head swim. The door opens, and 
George enters. He is a bluff, tanned, 
breezy individual, entirely unspoilt by 
the dizzy honours which Providence 
has showered upon him at the com- 
paratively early age of thirty-two.) 
GEorGE: Hullo. 
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tion to pronounce on this controversy, 
but it certainly seems to us, as a ~ 
sult of the new and very able attac 
these two English scientific men hay 
begun, that psycho-analysis is mo 
likely to be classed finally with th 
N-rays than classed, as its admirer 
suggest, with Darwin’s theory of eyo. 
lution. To sum the matter up it seems 
that these two investigators have sy. 
ceeded in showing: (1), that there js 
no reason, other than the results, to 
believe the theories of psycho-analysis, 
(2), that the results do not require 
these theories, but can be otherwise 
explained. What, then, is left of 
psycho-analysis? Perhaps its protag. 
onists will rise to explain. 


The Supreme Ordeal 


(Continued from page 41) 


THE Gir: Hullo. 

(She is pale with anxiety. Her 
whole future depends on what will 
happen in the next five minutes. Will 
the man who has just declared himself 
—however unwillingly—will her 
lover be strong, or will—? She draws 
in her breath.) 

Oh, George, this is my friend Mr- 
er-Hargreaves. (She glances quickly 
at the Man. He does not meet her 
eyes. They are fixed upon the carpet. 
He looks up quickly as she pronounces 
his name.) 

THE MAN (in a strangled voice): 
How d’you do? 

GeorcE (cheerily ) : How d’you do? 
(A silence.) 

THE Man: Jolly day it’s been, 
hasn’t it? 

GEORGE: By Jove, yes. Whisky 
and soda? 

THE Man: Thanks. 

(A silence. The Girl, lovelier and 
paler than ever, moves into the sha- 
dow. George and the Man are stand- 
ing in the pool of light made by a 
lamp in a Chinese jar. She waits, 
tense and anxious, for the next words.) 

GeEorGE: Cigar? 

Tue Man: Thanks. (They light 
their cigars.) 

GEORGE (sinking into a deep chair): 
Ah-h That's better. Cigarette, Cyn- 
thia? 

THE Giri (in a strained voice): 
No, thanks, 

(The suspense is becoming painful. 
The Man is gazing at the ceiling.) 

GEORGE (meditatively): A curious 
thing happened at Walton Heath to- 
day, in a match I was playing, at the 
tenth. Does golf talk bore you? 
Don’t be polite, for God’s sake. 

(She holds her breath and gavts, 
wide-eyed, at the Man. He gives @ 
start, looks up, meets her eye, looks 
away quickly, and then—) 

THE Man (in a trembling voice): 
Go on! 
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Nec York Edison Company’s Power 
Station on East River at 38th Street 


BONDS 


—of Public Utility Companies 


HEREVER you go—in the hearts of 

cities—on the banks of rivers—you find 
central power stations of Public Utility com- 
panies, developing light, heat and power for 
nearby and distant industrial centers, towns 
and hamlets. Their service is in demand 24 
hours a day, 365 days a year. They meet an 
essential and ever increasing need. 


The National City Company is prepared to 
offer at all times carefully chosen, well se- 
cured Public Utility Bonds of liberal yield. 
Each one is recommended as a desirable in- 
vestment. Further specific information by 


mail or at our nearest office. 





e e 
The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
You will find offices in more than 50 leading cities in the United States, Canada and abroad 
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19. Any player who takes a stack 
out of turn, or from the wrong place, 
must be stopped immediately and the 
tiles replaced. 

20. Any player who, in the act of 
drawing, exposes a tile which is not 
part of his draw, must shuffle the ex- 
posed tile with six of the adjacent 
stacks, and rebuild that portion of the 
wall. 

21. A player must keep his tiles in 
such a position that their number may 
be readily counted by the other 
players. If racks are used, the upper 
edges of tiles must be in plain view. 


GROUNDING FLOWERS BEFORE 
PLAY 


22. Immediately after looking at 
his hand each player shall lay upon 
the table face up any Flowers he may 
have drawn, and beginning with East, 
shall replace them by drawing an 
equal number of loose tiles, and con- 
tinue to replace in the same way any 
further Flowers drawn. The South, 
West and North players follow this 
procedure in their proper turns, 

23. The Flowers are not part of 
the playing hand and cannot be dis- 
carded. Any player who fails to show 
and replace a Flower before he makes 
his first discard, shall not subsequently 
be allowed to replace it, but must play 
with a Short Hand. 


GROUNDING FOURS BEFORE PLAY 


24. A player who holds a Four in 
his original hand may ground it and 
take a loose tile in his turn to replace 
Flowers, 


ORDER OF PLAY 


25. After the Flowers (and Fours) 
originally drawn have been replaced, 
East begins by discarding any one of 
his fourteen tiles, laying it face up, 
toward the center of the table. 

26. After a player has discarded, 
it becomes the turn of the player on 
his right to draw from the wall, 
unless the discard is taken by a player 
in order to complete a Set, or to Woo. 


SETS 


27. A set is a sequence, a Triplet, 
or a Four. 

28. A Sequence consists of three 
tiles of the same suit in numerical 
order. 

29. A Triplet consists of three 
tiles of the same suit and denomina- 
tion, or three Wind tiles of the same 
direction, or three Dragons of the 
same colour. 

30. A Four consists of four tiles 
of the same suit and denomination, or 
four Wind tiles of the same direction, 
or four Dragons of the same colour. 

31. A Concealed Set is composed of 
tiles drawn from the wall, and held 
in the unexposed portion of a player’s 
hand. 

32. A Grounded Set is one com- 
pleted by claiming a discard, and 
placed face up on the table. 

33. A discard may be used to com- 
plete a Set in three ways—by Chow, 
by Pung, or by Kong. 

34. A player who holds two tiles 
of a Sequence may chow by taking a 


discard that completes that Sequeng 
if it is discarded by the player on hy 
left. He takes from his concealed 
hand and grounds the two tiles, lay; 
with them the discard that complete, 
the Sequence; he then discards, 

35. If the Sequence completes his 
hand for a Woo, a player may choy 
from any other player. 


THE PUNG 


36. A player who holds two tile 
of the same suit and denomination 
may take any player’s discard of g 
similar tile to complete a Triplet, }, 
takes from his concealed hand and 
grounds two tiles, laying with then 
the discard that completes the Triplet, 
he then discards. 

37. Any player who can pung a 
d'scard may do so. After the player 
who has punged has discarded, jt 
becomes the turn of the player on his 
right; intervening players, if any, 
losing their turns. 


THE KONG 


38. A player who holds three tiles 
of the same suit and denomination 
may take any player’s discard of a 
similar tile to complete a Four, He 
takes from his concealed hand and 
grounds the three tiles, laying with 
them the discard that completes the 
Four; he must then draw a loose tile 
and discard. 

39. Any player who can kong a dis- 
card may do so. After the player 
who has konged has drawn a loose tile 
and discarded, it becomes the turn of 
the player on his right; intervening 
players, if any, losing their turns, 

40. A player who can kong a dis- 
card may, if he prefers, take the 
discarded tile to complete a Triplet, 
holding the fourth tile of the Set in 
his hand. At any later stage of the 
game, immediately after he has drawn 
from the wall, he may add this fourth 
tile to the three already grounded in 
order to complete a Four; he must 
then draw a loose tile and discard. 

41. A player who holds a con- 
cealed Triplet and draws from the 
wall the fourth tile of the Set may 
then, or at any time immediately afte: 
drawing from the wall, ground the 
four tiles. He turns the end tiles face 
down in order to show that the Set 
counts as a four in hand. He must then 
draw a loose tile and discard. A Four 
that has not been grounded before 
Woo is announced counts only as a 
concealed Triplet. 

42. A player who draws the fourth 
tile from the wall may add it to a 
grounded Triplet to make a Four; he 
must then draw a loose tile and dis- 
card. 

43. A player who has grounded a 
Triplet cannot kong the fourth tile of 
the Set if it is discarded. 


THE WoO 


44. To Woo is to win by showing 
four Sets and a Pair. 

45. In the Mixed-Hand game the 
four Sets and a Pair may be of any 
kind. 

46. In the One-Double game the 
four Sets and a Pair must contain @ 
(Continued on page 84) 
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The Gold Standard of Values 


“A GOOD CAR”—and More! 


Performance of product has inspired Reo progress for a full 
score of years. 4 Ever typical of enineerin3, soundness and 
automotive advancement, Reo has consistently earned the 300d 
will of the buyin3, public and the respect of the industry. 


Today, with supreme beauty a Reo characteristic, traditional 
reliability is faithfully maintained. 


Grace of line and fineness of finish—conspicuously evident in 
the Reo of 1924—simply supplement the deeper, truer beauty 
of chassis 30odness. 


The 4-passenger Reo Coupe couples body beauty with restful riding 
certainty. The high-powered six-cylinder engine and the double- 
frame cradlin3, of vital units are important contributions to its me- 
chanical value. The price is $1875 (at Lansing, plus tax) including, 
genuine balloon tires. 





REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY : LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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double, exclusive of Flower doubles. 

47. In the Cleared-Hand game the 
four Sets and a Pair must be all of one 
suit, with or without Honours; or all 
Terminals with Honours. 

48. A Woo hand that complies 
with these conditions is a complete 
hand. A player may Woo in any style 
of game with any one of the sixteen 
Limit Hands enumerated in Law 100. 

49. A player may complete his 
hand by drawing from the wall 
(drawing a loose tile is drawing from 
the, wall), or by taking a discard, 
regardless of which player made it, 
or whether it completes a Sequence, 
Triplet, or Pair. 


PRECEDENCE IN CLAIMING 
DISCARDS 


50. If one player claims a discard 
for Woo, and another claims the same 
tile to complete a Set, the player who 
can Woo takes it. 

51. If two or more players claim 
the same discard for Woo, the player 
who is first in order of play after the 
discarder takes it. 

52. If one player claims a discard 
for Pung or Kong, and another 
player claims the same tile for Chow, 
the Pung or Kong has preference, 
provided that the claim is made before 
the two concealed tiles of the Sequence 
are grounded. 


DRAWING FROM THE WALL 


53. If a player has drawn from 
the wall but has not discarded, the 
preceding discard may still be claimed 
by another player, in which case the 
tile drawn must be replaced. But if 
the player has drawn and grounded a 
Flower or completed a Kong, the pre- 
ceding discard cannot be claimed for 
a chow. 

54. Should the player whose turn 
it is to draw expose the tile he would 
have drawn, he must take it; should 
he expose any other tile, it must be 
shuffled with six adjacent stacks, or 
as many as may be available, and the 
wall rebuilt. 

55. Should a player draw out of 
turn or from the wrong end of the 
wall, or draw after a Chow or Pung, 
the tile drawn must be replaced; but if 
he has seen or felt its face, it must be 
shuffled with six adjacent stacks and 
the wall rebuilt. 

56. If the player whose turn it is 
to draw touches a tile at the open end 
of the wall, as though about to draw 
it, he cannot thereafter change his 
intention. But if he touches a discard, 
he may reject it before he discards, 
even if he has grounded the tiles to 
complete a Set. 

57. A grounded Set cannot be 
changed after the player has discarded. 
A tile used in a Set shall not be used in 
another Set nor discarded. 


IRREGULARITIES 


58. A player who takes a discard 
and grounds tiles with it that do not 
complete a Set, may correct his error 
by placing the proper tiles on the table 
before he discards. If he does not 
correct his error before he discards, he 
shall not correct it, and he is left with 
a Foul Hand. 


59. Until the next discard is made, 
a player in position to chow a tik 
erroneously taken, may call attention 
to the error and take the origing 
discard. In that case, the player jp 
error must remain with a Short Hand. 

60. If a player discovers that he 
does not want or cannot legitimately 
use a discard he has taken, he may 
return it to the table without penalty, 
provided he has not yet discarded, 

61. A player must not place a dis. 
card among his concealed tiles. It mug 
be left face up on the table, and th: 
other tiles necessary to form the Se 
added to it. Should a discard be placed 
with the concealed tiles, any playe; 
may demand that it be returned to the 
table and the player in error forfeits 
his turn. 

62. Should a player discard two 
tiles, the first is his discard and the 
second may not be claimed. If atten. 
tion is called to the double discard 
before the succeeding player discards, 
the player in error may take back the 
second discard. 

63. After a discard has been quitted 
by removing the fingers from it, it 
cannot be recalled by the discarder, 

64. A discard becomes dead as 
soon as the following discard is made, 
If a player discards before he draws he 
may be required to take back his 
discard. All dead discards must remain 
face up on the table. 

65. If a player uses a dead discard 
and grounds a Set, the error may not 
be corrected after the following 
player has discarded. 


GIVING INFORMATION 


66. A player may be asked what 
tile he has just discarded, and must 
answer correctly; but no information 
be corrected after the following play- 
er has discarded. 

67. A player who, during the play, 
calls attention to an error which would 
affect adversely the score or standing 
of another, if the error is corrected, 
shall forfeit his next turn to draw 
from the wall and in the meantime 
shall not participate in the play. 

68. A player who mentions any fea- 
ture of an opponent’s play, or his 
apparent objective, or who gives any 
information concerning a dead dis- 
card, shall forfeit his next turn to 
draw from the wall, and in the mean- 
time shall not participate in the play. 

69. A player who causes an in- 
correct call of Pung or Kong by 
incorrectly announcing a dicard shall 
forfeit his next turn to draw and in 
the meantime shall not participate in 
the play. 

70. When a player forfeits a turn 
to draw, the discard made by the 
player on his left may be chowed by 
the player on his right. 


LONG, SHORT AND FOUL HANDS 


71. A hand containing too few tiles 
is a Short Hand. A hand containing 
too many tiles is a Long Hand. 

72. After East has made his first 
discard, a hand discovered to be Long 
or age may not be corrected. 

A hand containing an incorrect 
eked Set is a Foul Hand. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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woven texture of 
backgrounds, 


g, initialing, and hand embroidering, the fine closely 
Wamsutta Percale provides the richest of long-lasting 


The inexpensive luxury of Wamsutta Percale 





Scalloped, broideredand hemstitched,Wamsutta 
Percale pillow-cases are an especially handsome 
adornment to your guest room Leds. 














If you wish to try Wamsutta Percale we suggest 
a set of sheets and pillow-cases like these. Then 
note their richness after a few launderings. 


OSSIBLY you may have thought that exquisite 
sheets and pillow-cases on all your beds was an 
extravagance you could not afford. Consider, then, 
Wamsutta Percale —soft and fine to touch, beautiful 
to see, strong and lasting. 
Here, truly, is an economical luxury. For when 


ordinary sheets wear thin, Wamsutta Percale, in all 
its snow-white loveliness, is ready for years of service. 


Wamsutta Percale can be compared to no fabric 
other than the finest linen. Yet it costs very much 
less and only a little more than cotton. At your best 


stores — plain, hemstitched or scalloped — in all sizes. 
WAMSUTTA MILLS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Founded 1846 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents 
44 Leonard Street, New York. 


WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 
CThe Finest of Cottons 
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If Golf Interferes 
With Business — 


Get a Four-Piece 
Golf Suit! 


OU can then keep your eye on your 

business and on the ball at the same time! 
—that is the purpose of our combination 
four-piece golf and business suits—long trous- 
ers for the roll top in the morning—knicker- 
bockers for the “‘half-top”’ in the afternoon! 


Plain or golf back coats—wide trousers 
and full knickers—in a wide variety of fabrics, 
patterns and colors including the new London 


Lavender. Priced from $65.00 to $85.00 


Copies of “London Lavender” —a booklet descrip- 
live of this sensational new creation will be mailed, 
without cost, upon request. 


BROADWAY at 49th STREET 
279 Broadway 47 Cortlandt St. 




















VANITY FARR 


The New American Code of Rules for Mah Jong 


(Continued from page 84) 


74. A player with a Short or a Foul 
Hand cannot Woo, but his hand shall 
be counted in the same manner as that 
of any other non-winner, except that 
it can double only for Flowers and 
doubling Sets. 

75. A Long Hand cannot Woo and 
is counted as zero. 

76. A player with a Long, Short, 
or Foul Hand must continue to draw 
from the wall and discard in his turn, 
and may Chow, Pung, or Kong. 


INSURANCE 


77. After a player has grounded 
three or four Sets of one suit, Honors 
or Terminals, any player who discards 
a tile which enables that player to 
woo with a hand of all One Suit, all 
Honors, all four Winds, all Ter- 
minals, or all Green tiles, shall pay 
all losses unless (a) the discarder has a 
Waiting Hand (wanting only one tile 
to woo) which would give him at 
least three doubles, exclusive of 
Flower Doubles; or (b) the discarder 
holds no tiles in his hand except those 
which may subject him to the above 
penalty. But exemption (b) shall be 
allowed only after drawing from the 
wall and not after a Kong, Pung, or 
Chow. 

78. After a player has grounded 
two Sets of Dragons, any player who 
discards a Dragon of the third color, 
which is punged by the player with 
the Dragons, shall pay all losses if 
the Dragon holder then or later woos 
with the Limit Hand known as the 
Three Great Scholars; unless the dis- 
carder has a Waiting Hand or no 
choice of discard, as described in the 
preceding paragraph, 

79. When the Insurance penalty is 
exacted, there is no settlement among 


‘the non-winning hands. 


SETTLING THE SCORES 


80. Every tile in the Woo hand 
must be shown face up. Concealed 
Triplets are shown by placing one of 
the three face up on top of the two 
others. Filling the Only Place, or 
Drawing the Winning Tile, is indi- 
cated by standing the tile on end, and 
this tile when drawn cannot be taken 
into the concealed hand but must be 
grounded immediately to score the 
bonus. 

81. The Winner’s hand _ having 
been shown, counted, and admitted as 
correct, he shall be paid its full value 
by each of the three others, regardless 
of their scores. If he is East, he shall 
receive double the value of his hand. 
If he is not East, the player who is 
East shall pay him double. The 
winner pays nobody. 

82. Following a correct call of 
Woo, the winner having been settled 
with, each of the others in turn to the 
right then exposes his hand, face up, to 
show that he has neither more nor less 
than the correct number of tiles, He 
counts his hand, subject to correction 


by his opponents. Each settles with the 
others according to the difference fy 
tween their respective scores, 

East does not Woo, he pays or colle 
double this difference. 

83. Each player shall announce the 
score he claims. If he claims too 
much, a player who pays him befop 
the error is corrected has no redress, 

84. Any error in counting which 
against the claimant should not be 
corrected by any other player, 4 
player who volunteers such corregtigg 
may be called upon to pay to th 
players who have not settled with the 
player in error, the difference between 
the score claimed and the correct score, 

85. After the last payment has been 
made, no error shall be corrected, 


FALSE WOO 


86. If the call of Woo is found t 
be incorrect, the hand being Incom. 
plete, Short, Long, or Foul, the fals 
call ends the game. The player ig 
error shall pay half the limit to each 
of the others, and the full limit to 
East. If he is East, he shall pay the 
full limit to each of the three others, 
If the false call of Woo was induced 
by the incorrect naming of a discard 
and the discard named would haye 
completed the hand, the penalty for 
the false Woo shall be paid to the three 
other players by the player who in 
correctly named the discard. In the 
event of a false Woo, East retains his 
position if he was not the player at 
fault. If he is at fault, he loses his 
position. 


DEAD WALL 


87. In the One-Double game and in 
the Cleared-Hand game there is no 
Dead Wall. Every tile is in play, and 
the last tile in the wall must be drawn 
unless a Woo has been previously 
announced. In the Mixed-Hand game, 
the last fourteen tiles in the wall, in 
cluding the loose tiles, constitute the 
Dead Wall, and the fifteenth tile from 
the end is the last tile which may bk 
drawn under any circumstances; that 
tile in the Mixed-Hand game corte 
sponding to the last tile in the wall in 
the One-Double game and the Cleared- 


Hand game. 


DRAWN GAME 


88. When the last available tile has 
been drawn, if it is a Flower ors 
used to complete a Kong, no discard 
shall be made and the game is drawn; 
otherwise a discard must be made 
which may be used. If this discard is 
taken for a Kong, the game is drawn; 
if for a Chow or a Pung, another 
discard must be made, and so on. 
no player Woos with any of these 
discards, the game is drawn, all hands 
are abandoned, no one scores, and East 
retains his position for the next game. 

(To be continued and completed 
in the next issue) 
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When your car has a body bearing the emblem—Body by 
Fisher—you turn a thousand and one possible annoyances and 
discomforts into never-ending enjoyment and satisfaction. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 














Dinner Suits of “Diagonshire’’ 
THE NEW DIAGONAL WEAVE 


This new fabric, now swiftly coming into acceptance, is 
an agreeable change from the tyranny of a hundred years 
of broadcloth, barathea and herringbone. 


In dinner suits of this fabric with the diagonal motif 
carried out in the linings, Scheyer successfully interprets 
the outstanding features of the smart London tailor’s cut. 


Men who set the styles instead of following them will 
appreciate the refined unusualness of garments tailored 
in strict accord with Scheyer traditions. 


Scheyer *lailored 


SCHEYER G~ COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 














VANITY FAR 


The Burglar and the Fair-Haired Rosalie 
The Tale of a Conversion That Didn’t Stay Converted 


By BERTRAM BLOCH 


NCE upon a time there was a 
O man who went to the theater 
a great deal and therefore 
was well informed about life. His 
name was Wallace Southey. He was 
married, and was the father of one 
small female child, with golden curls, 
One mid-winter night he was 
awakened from a deep sleep by the 
murmur of his child’s voice. 

“Rosalie is calling,” he growled to 
himself. “I think one of us had 
better get up and see what she wants.” 

It was a bitter cold night, so he 
woke his wife. 

“Listen,” he said. 

They listened. 

His wife sat up with a suddenness 
that exposed him to the chilly air. 

“She’s talking to some one, Wallace. 
What can it mean?” 

Undoubtedly the child was talking 
to some one. 

“She’s delirious,” cried the mother 
in sudden alarm; and she sprang out of 
bed, drawing most of the covers after 
her. Since he was already cold, Mr. 
Southey followed her. 

But as they approached the door of 
Rosalie’s room, his wife stopped and 
drew back. 

“Listen,” she said, in a frightened 
whisper. 


“Rosalie.” 


E listened. Answering Rosalie’s 
high, childish treble, he could 

now distinguish the hoarse, subdued 
mutterings of a man. 

“For the love of Mike, kid,” the 
man was saying, “shut your trap!” 

“A burglar!” breathed Mrs. 
Southey, her hand at her throat. 
Southey nodded. 

“For Gawd’s sake, shut up,” the 
burglar was saying. 

“Is it morning?” asked little Rosa- 
lie, unperturbed by his gruff manner. 

“No, it’s not morning. It’s night 
—time to be asleep.” 

“I wish it were morning,” sighed 
the child. 

“Shut up! Do you want ’em to 
catch me!” 

“Who’s ’em?” 

“The cops!” 

“What’s cops?” 

“Shut up, I tell ye.” 

“What's cops?” 

“If you shut up and go to sleep, 
Ill give you something pretty.” 


“What’ll you give me?” 

“This here.” 

Southey peeped and saw the by. 
glar hold out a silver coin. 

“He’s giving her a half dollar? 
Southey whispered to his wife, 

“Thank you,” said Rosalie, as sh 
clutched the money. 

“Isn’t it sweet of her to remembe, 
to say that?” whispered her mother, 
beaming. 

“Now will you go to sleep, kid? 

“If you'll sing me three songs,” 

“I don’t know any songs,” said the 
burglar, mopping his brow. 

“Everyone knows songs. My mothe 
knows songs, my daddy knows songs, 
cook knows songs.” 

“All right, all right,” cried th 
burglar, and broke into a hymn, 


OUTHEY and his wife listened, 

The burglar was singing in , 
low, rumbling voice. Southey took 
advantage of the sound and opened 
the door an_ imperceptible space, 
Rosalie was smiling up at the un. 
shaven face leaning over her, and the 
unshaven face was smiling back. 

“Thank you,” said Rosalie, as the 
first song was ended. “Next.” 

“You’re a great kid,” murmured 
the burglar, as he began the second 
song. He patted her hand. 

When he finished, she thanked him 
again and kissed his fingers. 

“Gawd!” said the burglar, hoarsely. 
“You’ve sure got me goin’, kid.” He 
sniffed vigorously to choke back a 
sob; but before he could begin the 
last song, he had to wipe his eyes, 

“Come,” said Southey to his wife, 
“A soul is in the process of being 
saved. We must not risk disturbing 
it,” 

In reverent silence, they tip-toed a 
few yards down the hall, and waited. 

When they felt that it was safe, 
they returned. Southey opened the 
door cautiously. His little daughter, 
her chubby fingers clutching the fifty. 
cent piece, was fast asleep. The 
moonlight stole into the room and 
kissed her curls. 

The Southeys followed the example 
of the moonlight and went back to 
bed. ee: 

In the morning, all the silver plate 
was gone, except the coffee percolator. 
That was broken. 


Oh, Roger Jones 


By NATHALIA CRANE 
(Continued from page 35) 


€ pw rherps Oh, Roger Jones! 

Oh, Prince! O, Knight! Ah me! 

We used to play at keeping house, 
Beneath an old oak tree. 


Your hair was red, your eyes were brown, 
You had a freckled nose; 

You were the father of my dolls, 
My husband—I suppose. 


Oh, Roger! You were only nine, 
And I was half-past eight; 

It really was romantic, or 
As good, at any rate. 
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Guests have learned to expect so much— 


IN THE DRAWING ROOMS of New York and other metropolitan 
centers guests have learned to expect great music played by 
famous artists. Today, all over America, enraptured listeners 
hear those same artists play through the Ampico. 


The Ampico places boundless resources at the modern host’s 
command. For in the Ampico are combined a beautiful piano, 
a miraculous device that transports great artists to your draw- 
ing room, and an inexhaustible store of music. 


At the turn of a lever your Ampico will spring into life 
under the touch of Rachmaninoff, of Rosenthal—or of any 
one of hundreds of world-famous pianists. The great man will 
be playing for you as truly as if he were there before your 
eyes. An Ampico recording of an artist's play- 


The Ampico may be had ‘only in pianos bearing these names 
of enviable fame—names which for generations have stood for 
instruments of quality: Knabe; Chickering; Fischer; Marshall 
&? Wendell; Haines Bros.; Franklin ; and, in Canada, the Willis 
also. Note that the Knabe and the Chickering are two of the 
four great pianos in general use on the American concert stage. 


Exchange your piano for an Ampico 


Your present piano will entitle you to an allowance in buying 
an Ampico. The dealer will also be glad to arrange convenient 
terms of payment that will make it possible for you to secure 
an Ampico without any delay. Foot power models, $795. 
Electric,models, uprights $985 to $1800, grands 











ing differs from his concert playing only in the 
fact that the artist is not visibly, physically 
present. Here is a modern miracle that is past 
belief—until you have heard the Ampico! 


Perhaps your guests may include an accom- 
plished pianist, who will consent to play for 
you. The moment his fingers touch the key- 
board he will feei a keen delight in the piano’s 
action, in its tone. For the Ampico is, first of 
all, a fine piano, intact for playing by hand. 
No detail of its construction is altered. When 
the ingenious device within the piano case is 











A few of the hundreds of 
famous artists 
the Ampico brings to you 


TERESA CARRENO 
GEORGE COPELAND 
ERNO DOHNANYI 
ETHEL LEGINSKA 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 
JOSEF LHEVINNE 

SERGE] RACHMANINOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
GERMAINE SCHNITZER | 
E. ROBERT SCHMITZ i| write to the address below. You will receive 
FANNY BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER | |! 


$1975 to $5;000—with freight added. 
Hear the Ampico! 


If you have not yet heard the Ampico, you must 
do so at your first opportunity. Any dealer 
who sells any of the pianos mentioned above 
will be glad to have you hear the Ampico 
at his store. 


If you are not near a store where the 
Ampico is sold, or if you want to know 
more about the Ampico before hearing it, 











a booklet descriptive of the Ampico and in- 





not in use it does not touch the strings or | 


| 
} formation as to where you may hear it. 





even the keys. 
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THE AMPICO COMPANY : 437 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 
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BOSTON 

1407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 

Fulton St. at Dekalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

571 Main St. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1346 Massachusetts 
CHICAGO 
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tLEVELAND 

119 Euclid Ave. 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
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MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Fifth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
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ith & St. Charles Sts. 
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Robert at Sixth 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave. & University St. 
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I Rise to Explain My Vote 


(Continued from page 29) 


good corporations and bad corpora- 
tions. He may have succeeded in con- 
vincing the community of this; but the 
new tolerance was not extended to 
lawyers. The bulk of America still 
has a feeling that “corporation 
lawyer” is a polite synonym for crook. 

But unfortunately the Unfted States 
is itself a corporation and its needs and 
its interests are bigger and more in- 
tricate than those of the steel company, 
or any railroad or packer. It requires 
expert management. It would seem, 
then, the part of wisdom to go out and 
hire an expert. 

During the Democratic convention 


one man was put forward for the job 
of president on the ground that 
has always been a good father ang, 
devoted husband”. Speaking as op, 
shareholder in the United States, | 
must say that this does not move me. 
Honesty, of course; and, after tha 
should come ability. As far as I an 
concerned the President of the Unites 
States may beat his wife on his ow 
time without any marked protest from 
me. I don’t even give a rap about his 
religion. What I want to know aboy 
anybody who has the temerity to apply 
for the job of President is whether hy 
can do the work well. 


How Champions Play Auction 


(Continued from page 59) 
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Z dealt and bid a diamond, Liggett 
passed and Y went no-trump, which 
all passed. Here is the play that set 
the contract for three tricks. 

Lenz opened with a small club, 
which Liggett won and returned. The 
declarer, Y, put on the king and led 
the queen of diamonds. Lenz refused 
to follow the usual rule of covering 
an honour with an honour, for this 
reason: If the declarer has another 
diamond, nothing can save the king, 
as he will lead again if the queen 
holds. But if he has not another 
diamond, he may put up the ace if 
the king does not cover, if he is sure 
of the heart queen for a re-entry, 
which he may be, for all Lenz knows. 
But if that is the situation, then Lig- 
gett must hold four diamonds to the 
nine, which still stops the suit. This 
is a good example of how closely 
some experts figure out the spots on 
the cards (and are accused of mind 
reading). 

The declarer let the diamond queen 
hold and led a small club, letting 
Lenz make his three tricks. Dummy 
kept the hearts intact. Lenz then led 
a heart and Liggett finessed the nine, 
which went to the jack. The de- 
clarer took a chance that the heart 
king might be with Lenz, and led out 
ace and small. This allowed Liggett 
to put a spade through, so that Lenz 
made both ace and queen, setting the 
contract for 150 points, less 30 aces. 

On the first play of the hand, when 
the Knickerbocker team had the deal, 
the opening bid was a diamond, the 
partner going no-trump. Now, it is 
a principle in bidding unusually long 
minor suits that if the partner goes 
to no-trumps the minor suit should 
be rebid, to warn him, if the suit is 
not solid, or if there is no re-entry. 











E. A. Wetzlar rebid the diamonds, 





was left to play it; and made fou 
odd and four honors, 56 plus, 

This shows a clear gain of 17% 
points on one deal, which is a difficult 
matter to overcome. 


ANSWER TO THE AUGUST 
PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob. 
lem LXII: 
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There are no trumps and Z leads, 
Y and Z want five tricks, This is 
how they get them: 

Z starts with the interior diamond, 
the seven, which A wins, Y discarding 
a spade. A leads the ace of clubs 
upon which Y plays small, and Z 
gives up the king. If A now leads 
club eight, Y wins with the queen 
and leads the ‘jack of hearts, forcing 
a discard from B. The rest is obvious. 

If A returns the diamond, after 
one round of clubs, Y discards the 
heart nine. Z wins the heart and leads 
the jack of clubs, which Y wins, and 
leads the jack of hearts, and again B 
has to discard. 

If A returns the diamond at one, 
Y discards the heart nine, Z wins 
diamond and leads the club king. If 
A wins this trick, the problem 8 


solved immediately. If A passes Up 
the king, the jack follows. If 4 


wins the first trick and leads d 
eight or ten, instead of the ace, Z 
wins with the king and leads ace of 
diamonds and club jack. If A passé 
the first trick, Y discards the heart 
nine at once. B leads a diamond, 
which Z wins, and the situation 8 
the same as when A _ returns 
diamond in the paragraph above. 
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Fashions in Love 


(Continued from page 32) 


characteristic of our age, has gan- 
grened gallantry.” No better or more 
succinct description of romantic love 
could be given. It is a masterly analy- 
sis. Balzac’s only mistake is to suppose 
that this hypocrisy, which was to char- 
acterize the whole of the middle and 
later nineteenth century, had “gan- 
grened gallantry”. On the contrary, it 
had made it infinitely more interesting 
than it had been in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. For it is obvious that if love is 
taken as much for granted as eating, 
it becomes just as unexciting. It was 
surely in pure self-defence, that the 
nineteenth century took to hypocrisy 
and romanticism in love. Love, hav- 
ing been treated during the eighteenth 
century as being practically a non- 
moral affair of next to no consequence, 
had become most desperately dull. It 
needed the romanticism of George 
Sand and Alfred de Musset, coupled 
with hypocrisy, Mrs. Grundy, and the 
vast Victorian conspiracy of silence to 
make it interesting again. 

It was a strange fashion, this Vic- 
torian mode; unique, indeed—for 
neither the Platonic-idealistic nor the 
puritanic convention had ever been 
pushed so far before. Unique: and 
yet those who were brought up in it 
seem to have imagined that their queer 
fashion was the natural norm and that 
the fashions current in every other 
age of history and pre-history, since 
the creation of man, were entirely un- 
natural and wicked. They might as 
reasonably have supposed that crino- 
lines were the only natural dress, that 
the mode ought to persist for ever 


and that the benighted ancients why 
had worn other garments were heath. 
enish creatures, worthy of damnation, 

The twentieth century has seen 
very considerable reaction away from 
the erotic fashion of its predecessor 
We are freer in speech and action thay 
our fathers; we admit the facts of 
nature with less reluctance. But oy 
frankness differs from the frankness 
of past ages in being largely medical 
and scientific, instead of cheerfully 
and spontaneously animal. Engaged 
couples discuss the steps they will take 
if their children-to-be grow up with 
Oedipus complexes or anal erotism, 
It is, to my mind at any rate, a rather 
dingy kind of frankness; better, no 
doubt, than the reticences it has super. 
seded, but symptomatic of that gen. 
eral over-intellectualization of all our 
normal life which Mr. D. H. Lawrence 
so rightly deplores. We are becoming 
rather too self-conscious about our in. 
stincts. The attitude of Chaucer or 
of Brantéme is fundamentally saner 
and healthier than the attitude of Dr, 
Marie Stopes and the writers of Sane 
Sex Books. What the next fashion in 
love will be, it is difficult to foresee, 
Perhaps, to counteract the medical 
view and to rescue love from the 
tediousness with which the scientific 
and pseudo-scientific investigators have 
invested it, we shall have a new re. 
action towards romanticism and pru- 
dery. Perhaps, after the endless analy. 
ses of Proust, we shall demand a 
briefer, a hardier, less self-conscious 
literature. In any case, it will be in- 
teresting to watch. 


The Empty Triumph of the Liberal Mind 


(Continued from page 52) 


plicable as would be the attempt to 
solve a question in algebra by the laws 
of chemistry. 

At bottom the type of mind I have 
described will have the definite notion 
that not even economics, not even 
glorified science or a religious revival, 
will be of ultimate use. For it is an 
extremely Calvinistic type of mind—it 
believes that we are naturally “a party 
in a parlour, all silent and all damned”, 
In his harsher moments he wishes we 
were all silent. Actually, he knows 
that we are raising an infernal row 
about the mere predicament of living. 

Like many other features of the 
purely intellectual attitude, this is 
highly immoral. It is a sort of volup- 
tuousness of despair, and the moralist, 
who thinks despair wrong to begin 
with, cannot tolerate the intellectual 
pleasure which some people take in 
their own damnation. It is to this 
pleasure that the empty triumph of the 
liberal mind has solargely contributed. 
It has supplied the necessary elements 
of irony without which nothing 
“modern” is sufficiently spiced. It is 
because there were once high hopes 
that we can now enjoy our high dis- 
dain for all hoping. If the United 
States had not fought to make the 
world safe for democracy, what 
would be the fun in knowing that 
democracy, on whatever continent, is 
today becoming a bad risk? 

The discrepancies between men’s 


utterances and their acts are material 
for the most obvious satire. The good 
intellectual of today seeks irony— 
and finds it in the eternal capacity of 
mankind to take its own ideals seri- 
ously. And, having found irony, he 
discovers its prime quality, that it 
neutralizes all action. For it suspends 
the judgment so long that action seems 
inappropriate; it makes a positive 
deity out of neutrality. And there also 
is a small irony—for it was in neutral- 
ity that liberalism first sought its sal- 
vation, and first found itself wanting. 

Irony and Inaction are dangerous 
gods—they are even poisonous to the 
body politic. So far they have chiefly 
attacked the few; but the many are 
vaguely conscious of them. It is no 
easy matter, this year, for a third 
party to ride on high moral enthu- 
siasm, to “stand at Armageddon and 
do battle for the Lord”. The fervour 
has died out. Voters must be stirred 
by self-interest more than by exalted 
ideals. It is a cruel irony that the 
fervent liberal should have been the 
chief cause through his failure 
producing his opposite. It remains yet 
to be seen whether some new force ca 
restore his ancient virtues. 

The distance between a Roosevelt 
and a La Follette—the one arriving 
on the crest of the old liberalism, the 
other suffering from the new mdi- 
ference to ideals—indicates how far 
this force will have to travel. 
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If Ben Franklin 


Among the present- 
day successors of 
Benjamin Franklin 
are the scientists in 
the research labora- 
tories of the General 
Electric Company. 
Their untiring ex- 
periments bring forth ' 
devices by which 
electricity does more 
and better work. 


could only 
come back— 


It was 172 years ago that 
Franklin flew his kite and 
brought electricity down 
from the clouds. In these 
172 years, humanity has 
made more scientific 
progress than in all the 
centuries before. 


Think of Franklin’s pleas- 
ure if he could only come 
back for one evening, to 
sit under a G-E Mazpa 
lamp, to watch a G-E 
locomotive pull a train, 
and to get the radio pro- 
gram from WGY or KGO, 
the G-E broadcasting 
stations. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Wm. R.Coe Residence, OysterBay,L.I., N.Y. 
Walker & Gillette, Architects 

“I would have, then, our ordinary dwelling-houses built 
to last, and built to be lovely; as rich and full of pleas- 
antness as may be within and without.” —Ruskin. 


Stone Walls of 


Unusual Beauty 


NEW FORM OF STONE FACING for walls has 
been developed by the Indiana Limestone 
quarry operators. Architects and builders every- 
where are finding it especially adaptable to homes, 
where it produces an effect of great beauty. 

It is called Indiana Limestone quarry-run random 
ashlar and consists of stone of varying short lengths 
which can be broken up and jointed on the job to 
the sizes required, thus eliminating the expense of 
having drawings made and each piece of stone cut 
according to dimension. It is, therefore, the lowest 
in cost of the various forms of stone construction, 
and can be set by masons as well as cut-stone con- 
tractors. The stone used is of no one particular 
grade or texture, and the result is a delightful play 
of colortones in various shades of buff, blue and 
gray. 

Your architect will be able to supply you with 
further information regarding this economical type 
of wall facing, or if you will write to the address 
given below, our Service Bureau will be glad to tell 
you more concerning its uses and practical advan- 
tages. 










Our handsomely illustrated book- 
let showing this country’s finest Indiana 
Limestone homes sent upon request. 
Address, Indiana Limestone Quarry- 
men’s Ass’n., Box 757, Bedford, Ind. 


The Pyramids remain today 
as permanent evidence that 
limestone is the world’s most 
enduring building material 
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LOVE Makers SNS 


Daniel Hays believed that a pair of gloves 
should reflect a man’s personality and so 


each pair of Hays gloves has been made 
that way right up to the present day. 


Each pair of Hays gloves is made with 
a care for detail that is reflected in both 
looks and feeling. 


There is as much difference between a 
Hays glove and an ordinary glove as 
between a fine suit of clothes and a suit 
of armor. 


From the selected high grade skin to 
the finish of seam and edge there is a 
distinctive character to Hays gloves that 
is apparent at once. 


The Hays tradition makes a glove worth 
asking for. Many high grade stores will 
offer them without the asking. 


BUCKSKIN * CAPE *» MOCHA 
“SUPERSEAM” Guaranteed not to rip 


THE DANIEL HAYS COMPANY 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S FINEST BUCKSKIN GLOVES 
GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Specialized Motor ‘Trips 


(Continued from page 42) 


His trouble, the reason he is so 
bored with motor travel, is that the 
proper guide-book for him is yet to 
be compiled. I am at work on it now. 

It is packed with the sort of infor- 
mation a business man eats. The 
towns in it are arranged, not accord- 
ing to their geographic sequence, 
which is, after all, accidental, but ac- 
cording to their chief industries. 
Suppose, for instance, our man is a 
manufacturer of ear tabs. He turns 
to the E’s and finds this: 

“Fall River, Mass., is the unrivaled 
queen of the ear tab industry. Eighty- 
three percent of the world’s supply of 
ear tabs is turned out of the great 
mills which line the harbour of this 
busy port. The industry is the result 
of whaling days when the arctic 
hunters from New England needed 
these protections in their business. 
The whalers have vanished, but the 
ear tab remains. 60,000,000 pairs was 
the output in 1923 for the Hodgkins 
Mills alone. The graph (on page op- 
posite) shows the rising curve of the 
industry, by decades, since 1850. The 
Chamber of Commerce, alive to the 
importance of interesting new capital, 
offers factory sites, free of taxation 
for a ten year period, to all serious 
parties. Address, William Bassler, 
Fall River. 

“Other allied industries which are 
largely represented are deadening 
quilts, synthetic furs, carpet slippers, 
filters and plush Fedoras.” 

With my book in his hand the 
American business man can clamber 
into his car with the knowledge that 
he will have the time of his life. 

Many, indeed, and various are the 
modes and manners of motorists. I 
have started a guide book for the 
golfer, that cheerful soul whose only 
impedimenta are his clubs and his 
hope of breaking a hundred. For him 
will be full information as to the 
formalities necessary in order to gain 
admittance to Ekwanok or Bretton 
Woods. I have spared no pains to 
make this volume helpful in the 
most detailed sense. In the paragraph 
devoted to the Pine Top course in 
Peru, Vermont, my assistant has noted 
the following: 

“PINE TOP CLUB. Peru, Ver- 
mont. Greens fee, $2.00. No difh- 
culty in gaining admission; they need 


Our London Letter 


the money. Length, 6123 yds, Boois 
78, Par, 71. Bad course for a slice x 
it slopes to the Mud River, two miles 
below. Play straight on 7th and 13) 
also send partner forward at bling 
drive on 10th as these holes are th 
hiding places of unemployed caddies 
and a lost ball has never been found» 

There exists a tribe of traveller 
whose one idea is the purchase of 
souvenirs and the sending of poy 
cards, the Wish-You-Were-With-(; 
group. They shall not be neglectey 
It would be foolish to overlook $0 
many prospective customers, 

The souvenir business, as it is noy 
developed along our trunk lines, 5 
not as simple as would appear at firs 
flush, Only after reading my guid. 
book, perhaps, will you learn thy 
Cape Cod is the finest market in the 
world for Chinese incense bowls and 
Turkish slippers, that the purest Ver. 
mont maple sugar can be bought in 
Woodstock, New York, and that Fitch. 
ville, Massachusetts, offers wonderfy! 
examples of Italian majolica. The 
best Western Indian bead work | 
have ever seen is on display in th: 
California Gift Shoppe at Lisbon, 
New Hampshire. 

How these strange wares, so char. 
acteristic of the hardy New England 
craftsmen, became so separated is hard 
to say, but I have traced them to 
their most unexpected hiding places 
and set them all down in my book. 4 
separate volume deals with the antique 
shops, with a confidential list, issued 
to subscribers, giving the New York 
addresses where the hooked rugs and 
stretcher tables, etc., are manufactur- 
ed. Truly, a most useful publication. 

This book will contain warnings 
as to speed traps, magistrates, fines, 
everything relating to speed except the 
laws, which would be superfluous. 

I have one last volume in mind, 
designed for the weary soul whos 
only thought is to get away, to be by 
himself, to see and hear nothing, to 
have no interest in life for a while, 
This will contain routes laid ou 
along the highways of southern Con- 
necticut where the advertising sign 
and hot dog booths form an impene- 
trable barricade, shutting out all pos- 
sible intrusion of nature or art, and 
creating by their unending variety a 
monotony which is restfully soporift. 


on Men’s Fashions 


(Continued from page 67) 


tan ones are more suitable to hot 
pavements. 

On all ordinary evening occasions, 
a dinner coat, white waistcoat and 
black tie are correct, especially when 
dining in hotels or restaurants with 
one’s own country men (or women) ; 
but if one dines with Italians in their 
own house, it is advisable to wear 
dress clothes, unless they particularly 
mention a dinner jacket; for The 
Venetians are very formal in their 
evening entertainments, and are al- 
ways in full dress at the Opera, and 
on gala occasions. Whenever any large 
dance is given in Venice, a dress coat is 


the safest rule, if one is in any doubt. 

As to hats, a light felt hat with 
soft crown and straight brim is the 
most useful; but Panamas and boater 
straws are also worn a good deal. For 
the evening, either a black felt Hom 
burg or a straw hat is correct. 

The above mentioned clothes, with 
a few lightweight whipcord or tweed 
suits, are sufficient for travelling all 
over Italy. A light overcoat 8 & 
sential, as sometimes one wishes t0 
make night excursions on the Lagoon; 
and it is apt to become cold, especially 
in a fast motor boat, returning from 
the Lido after a dance. 
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For THE Bripe-ELect 


WEDDING arranged by Dean’s, while pre- 
A serving all the cherished traditions of 
our mothers and grandmothers, at the same 
time insures, in every detail, the correct 
wedding customs of to-day. Particular atten- 
tion is directed to Bride’s Cakes, Wedding 
Boxes with Monograms, Place Cards, Favors, 
Bridal Candle Sticks, etc., etc. Successfully 
shipped anywhere, by parcel post or express. 


Illustrated price-list, ‘Wedding Requisites,” sent on request 


FULL CATERING SERVICE WITHIN 
REASONABLE DISTANCE OF NEW YORK 


Weans 
628 Fifth Avenue 
Established 85 years 


Other 
Dean 
Specialties 
Catering 
Birthday Cakes 
Cakes and Candies 


Week-End Boxes 
Bon Voyage Boxes 


New York 
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Let Clicquot Club 
Ginger Ale sparkle over 
the dry spots 


Amber-gold Clicquot Club Ginger Ale 
sparkles into your glass and spills wet- 
ness all over your throat. 

Do you wonder why millions of bot- 
tles are spilled down American throats? 
Do you wonder that they all like it? Its © 
the gingery taste; it’s the just-right car- 
bonation. Order by the case from your == 
grocer, druggist, or confectioner. ao 

The Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Mass., Us Se A. O 


Circanot Choo 


PRONOUNCED KLEE-KO 


Ginger Ale 
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te 4 T last a comb designed to fit the 
; needs of the modern woman 

_ ._ who for the ~ best of reasons affects 
the fascinating bobbed coiffure. 4 The 

dainty compact little Ajax “Bobbie” comes in 
several patterns with straight or cunningly 
twisted prongs designed to retain or impart 
that alluring wave so essential to French or 
Shingie-bobbed hair. J See the “Bobbie” in 
your favorite shop today. It’s irresistible. 


THE VULCANIZED RUBBER CO., Inc. 
251 Fourth Avenue New York 


Boke ly 




















STROOCK 


100% Pure Fine Virgin 


CaMELs HAIR CLOTH 










OTR N RB Both Fashion 
, Sor’ Mea, and Utility are 
pa fe united in de- 

. im . creeing the use 


AYA Je/ of this delight- 

Gy tf ful material 
WF) for all outdoor 
HPL wear. 
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This label in a garment 
identifies the genuine 






Send for Booklet, “The 
Romance of Camels Hair 
Cloth”, to S. Stroock & Co., 
EG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Inc., 315 Fourth Ave. 
New York 
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Boston Garter 


Vitti 


This friendly 
reminder to for- 
getful men has 
earned for Bos- 
tons the thanks 
of thousands of 
careful dressers. 
Be comfortable 
by knowing 
your garters are 
fresh always. 


George Frost Company, Boston 
Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for All the Family 
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Mrs. Fiske: An Artist and a Personality 


(Continued from page 37) 


peculiar refusal. “We must laugh 
about it”, she seems to say, “in order 
not to cry.” She laughs at others with 
kindly aloofness; she laughs at her- 
self systematically and without giving 
quarter. But her creed’s conscience is, 
fatally, that she excludes more than 
she admits. 

Is it for this reason that a sense of 
waste, of opportunity unseized, hovers 
about Mrs. Fiske? We are apt to 
feel that her plays are not quite up 
to her. She leaves the great parts so 
conspicuously alone. True, there 
were the days of Becky Sharp and 
Hedda Gabler and Tess. Much water 
has flowed under the bridge since then, 
however, and Mrs. Fiske does not 
attempt Mrs. Erlynne in Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan or Candida or Lady 
Macbeth or Hecuba in The Trojan 


W omen. 

To which complaint, it will } 
objected that Mrs, Fiske is a comp, 
dian. No, she has made herself , 
comedian. She has turned her back 
on her own Protean diversity and, in 
later years, has left certain fields yp, 
tilled and unharvested. 

She could have worn many dresgs. 
nevertheless, she has made a choige 
and omitted all but a few glitterins 
threads in the stuff of life. Out of 
her bright plunder, a gay and Unique 
and fantastic cloak is woven and won 
with an extravagant and irresistible 
bravado that has gallantry and rp. 
deems itself—if it needs redemption 
—by an altruistic intention to enliven 
and please beholders. 

Which is Mrs. Fiske’s secret, her 
character and her fate. 


Two Interesting Figures in British Public Lif 


(Continued from page 39) 


Secretary became an Under-Secretary ; 
and the seals of a Secretary of State 
dangled gleaming in a future which 
seemed not far distant. Perhaps (who 
knows? ) one might climb still higher ; 
and in the bright dawn of 1891, 
when Wilde informed a respectful 
breakfast party in Paris that he was 
writing a play in French, the obliging 
young man offered to attend the first 
night as Prime Minister. 

But there is one feature of those 
early years which always seems 
strange to a later generation. One 
takes for granted the majestic, in- 
evitable procession of his promotion. 
Two generations have grown accus- 
tomed to a grave vision of Lord 
Curzon rotating easily in a world of 
red boxes. Official preferment is his 
native air and the grave formulae of 
official statements form his normal 
idiom. But patient research disinters 
from old diaries an earlier, more 
frivolous incarnation of the stately 
figure that brought home to England 
the solemnity of the East and revived 
in Lausanne old echoes of a style 
which had not been heard there since 
Mr. Gibbon left for home. “George 
Curzon” (one is always stumbling on 
the same startling praise) “was, as 
usual, the most brilliant, he never 
flags for an instant either in speech 
or repartee.” Posterity is a little apt to 
rub its eyes. But Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s 
young men and the self-conscious 
Graces of “the Souls” knew George 
Curzon as “a first-rate host and boon 
companion.” The evidence exists; 
there is documentary authority, which 
cannot be disputed, for 


Jey Wl 
Of that Company gay 
Compounded of gallants and graces, 
Who gathered to dine, 
In the year 789, 
In a haunt chat in Hamilton Place is.” 


One might reasonably credit Lord 
Curzon with a dignified Muse ad- 
dicted to slow moving metres and 


translations from dead languages. But 
posterity cannot observe her withouta 
sensation of mild alarm, as she cocks 
her bay leaves over one eye and hurries 
an unaccustomed foot into the debon. 
air and dactylic measure of — 


“Here a trio we meet, 
Whom you never will beat, 
Tho’ wide you may wander and far go; 
From what wonderful art 
Of that Gallant Old Bart. 
Sprang Charty and Lucy and Margot? 


“To Lucy he gave 
The wiles that enslave, 
Heart and tongue of an angel to Charty; 
To Margot the wit 
And the wielding of it, 
That make her the joy of a party.” 


It all seems, to the modern eye, 
extremely odd, and oddest of all that 
vers de société should stream from the 
pen of Lord Curzon, while mots 
poured lightly from his lips. 

As a public figure he has always 
displayed to perfection that quality 
of grandeur which Matthew Arnold 
so admired in epic poets. 

There has been a lack, in Lord 
Curzon’s career, of relief. His pro- 
gress from the perfection of Balliol to 
the perfection of Westminster, from 
majesty at Simla to majesty on the 
red benches of the House of Lords 
has been just a thought too regular. 
He has lacked vicissitudes; and his 
career, with its persistent upward 
movement in public office and i 
Debrett, shows something of the 
wearisome regularity of the priz 
boy. His enemies have sometimes con- 
fused the Grand Manner with the 
solemn dignity of an upper servant} 
and even his friends have not always 
interpreted his actions fairly. But 
even if it were true that Lord Curzon 
is a mere gesture of exclusiveness 
there would still be room for grat 
tude to a public man who walks 
through public life like a minuet, 
instead of shambling through it like 
a one-step. 
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+ Everybody changes to Fall Hats and Fall Gloves September 15 


Correctly dressed men and women 
will this Fall wear cape, buckskin, 
mocha or degrain gloves of out- 


tailored models that are preferred 


These styles, made in one-button 
or Clasp, slip-on, strap, or shirred 
wrists for women, called ‘ Manlee 
Models,” are specially in favor for 
wear with tailored suit or frock. 


Obtainable in all the newest colors 
and finishes. 


for utmost style, comfort and 
service. 


Your favorite shop is now showing appealing 
styles of hand apparel for men and women. 


Sponsored by THE GLOVE INDUSTRY, 395 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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letzel 


Established 1874 
Zand 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


C 


ETZEL are 


for men desiring to 


tailors 


be groomed correctly in 


every detail—it has ever 





been their privilege to serve 





a distinguished clientele. 
Copyright 
etzel 




















“The 


Wellingford” 
+6 


The new and correét hat for fall. Lines 
slightly more full, brim silk bound. 


PECAN GRAPHITE SMOKE 
PEARL FRENCH BEIGE 
SEAL DAWN BLUE 


Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


























In The Evening | on 


Your feet need a change and 


a rest. You can give them 

both and at the same time i 

be proud of their appearance 7 
by wearing Easiephit slip- 

|e Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Easiephits come in various 
shades of soft brown and 
tan, red and blue kid and 
calf, and in patent leather. 


The Last Word in 
Slippers 


Handsome--Comfortable 
Ask your dealer to show 
them to you or send for cata- 
logue showing slippers in 
color. 


ABBOTT SHOE CoO., 
No. Reapinc, Mass.} 





























Style No. 1165 
Patent Leather 
Pearl Trimming 
on Vamp 














DEALERS—Are invited to 
write us about the Easiephit 
line of slippers 
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BUHRKkE 
no Cae te srerectranl 


**Look for the 
name and the red 
tag”’ 


HE least touch 


The New 1924 


Pronounced BURR-KEY : 


1924 hY Gaye tal 


»f weariness will cramp your 


style. But there’s no effort or fatigue in car- 


TV) 
Tyil 


ng the new model Burr-Key Golf Bag 


Equipped with the 
IMPROVED BURR-KEY 
PCebittje-te) (om weve lCom-tete my Cae: Beye 


on-lteatures eitec 


‘tually prevent strain 


yr shoulder. 


‘features are the Metal 


t, Towel Clip, New Shoul- 


stener an 


1 Partition Arrangement. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 
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1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue + Chicago 
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Ottawa, Montreal, Toront 
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VANITY FAR 


The British Golf Team and the Walker Cup 


(Continued from page 64) 


he and his brothers, fine players, all 
played from their youth up, and his 
sister Lady Margaret Hamilton-Rus- 
sell was our first lady Champion and 
at her zenith as much in a class of her 
own as is Miss Joyce Wethered today. 
Mr. Scott is an interesting study in 
golfing style. I did not know him 
before, as quite a young man, he went 
to live in Australia, where incidentally 
he won two Open Championships and 
Heaven knows how many Amateur 
ones, but I believe in those days he 
had a very free, long, slashing and 
flamboyant swing. When he came 
home he was a changed man and had 
curbed his methods into a positively 
austere simplicity. Today he just 
seems to stand still on his feet, pick 
the club up quietly and then hit the 
ball with a tremendously powerful 
wrist and forearm. He is at his best 
in a wind for he has a noteworthy 
power of making the ball fly low and 
bore its way through any hurricane 
that blows. With this severity of 
method he has cultivated a remarkable 
impassivity of demeanour. To some 
extent perhaps it masks an ordinary 
human volcano within, but as far as 
outward appearances go, he is almost 
the most passionless of golfers. 

Major Charles Hezlet comes also 
from a redoubtable family of golf- 
ers—all of them, save himself, 
ladies. He learned the game at Port- 
rush in Ireland. Miss May Hezlet, 
now Mrs, Ross, won many Cham- 
pionships in the era succeeding Lady 
Margaret Scott’s reign: two other 
sisters were fine players and Mrs. 
Hezlet, their mother, has just play- 
ed in the Ladies Championship at 
the age of seventy. I cannot im- 
agine a better man for a golfing 
tour than Major Hezlet, for he is 
very strong, untiring and imperturb- 
able. A graceful golfer he is not: 
Nature did not build him to that end: 
he stands a very long way from the 
ball with his feet a long way apart 
and heaves at the ball in an earth- 
shaking manner; but a good golfer 
he most emphatically is and I shall 
expect him to be one of the successes 
of the side. 

With the others I must deal rather 
more briefly. W. A. Murray is an 
extraordinarily steady and accurate 
player whose game should be well 
suited to Garden City, if the match 
be played there. He does not hit the 
ball a very long way: he does not 
try to do so: no one shot of his will 
even perhaps send a thrill down the 
small of your back: but I know no 
one of our amateurs who can go on 
for so long a stretch without making 
a bad shot and that means hard work 


for his adversary. After one of hi 
matches in the Championship (he ulti. 
mately reached the semi-final) | 
asked Mr. Murray’s brother how fy 
had played. The answer was couche 
in two words, “Very mechanical” 
He had been, in fact, a relentless ma. 
chine that turned out two regulation 
threes at the two short holes, two 
fives at the two long ones, and, foy, 
at all the rest. Mr. Murray can bp 
and is, beaten now and then, but he 
is unlikely ever to be beaten by much 
and he is a quite admirable foursom, 
player. D. H. Kyle is a St. Andrey; 
player born and bred, about 27 yeas 
old, who has now migrated to Lop. 
don. Strong, confident and a good 
putter. He overwhelmed Mr. Tolley 
this year by means of a perfect ayal. 
anche of threes such as would have 
buried anybody. He cannot always do 
that but I think he always hopes that 
he is going to—a fine quality ina 
golfer. O. C. Bristowe is something 
of the same type of player. A littk 
rough-hewn in method but very strong 
and cheerful and with a delicate touch 
on the green. He is a converted 
cricketer, who was a very good 
bowler at Oxford before the war 
and has still something of cricket 
about his golf. 

Not so Mr. Robert Scott, whom 
you could tell at first sight for a 
Scottish golfer, teethed on a golf 
club, with all those little nameles 
mannerisms of waggle and addres 
that mark the Scottish school. He is 
very neat, accurate and accomplished 
but lacks something of power and 
would be better suited, I fancy, by 
Garden City than he would by the 
National. Mr. Hope and Mr. Tor- 
rance are likewise Scotsmen. Mr. 
Hope is quite young with a fine style 
and was chosen not so much, I fancy, 
for what he has done as for his 
potential merits and because future 
Walker Cup titles must be built up 
from youth and not from middle 
age. Mr. Hope did, in fact, play 
in last year’s match at St. Andrews 
and fell rather disastrously before 
Mr. Max Marston. Mr. T. A. Tor- 
rance, a younger brother of Mr. 
W. B. Torrance who came to Amer- 
ica in 1922, has a_ beautiful style 
and can be very brilliant. I do not 
think he has ever yet done himself 
full justice but he has a fine game 
in him. 

Whether all these men can get 
away, at the last moment, I do not 
yet know. Some of them almost cer- 
tainly will have to refuse, for busines 
is business and bread must be earned, 
but I know that we are sending a good 
team and a cheerful one. 
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Buy the Pipe with 
Insurance Protection 


HE Milano Pipe is hand- 
wrought from the heart of 
century-old Italian briar. It 
is a perfect specimen of the pipe- 
maker’s art—light in weight, 
beautifully grained and finished, 
and always a cool, sweet smoke. 


It is protected by the famous 
Milano Insurance Policy which 
provides that the entire pipe will 
be replaced free of charge should the 
bowl crack or burn through. Even 
the stem, hand cut from solid 
vulcanite, is covered by a liberal 
breakage clause. 


No other pipe in the world is 
offered with full insurance pro- 
tection. No other pipe is so fully 
worthy of it as the Milano—sold 
everywhere, $3.50 and up. Look 
for the White Triangle on the 
stem, 


Wm. DEMUTH & CO., 


World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Fine Pipes 


230 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 
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Cthe Insured Pipe 
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A Shelf of Recent Books 


By BURTON RASCOE 


HE autobiography of Constan- 

tin Stanislavsky, My Life in 

Art (Little, Brown), is one of 
moving simplicity. The now world 
famous director of the Moscow Art 
Theatre, the son of a rich manufac- 
turer, was given exceptional educa- 
tional and cultural advantages before 
he began his career as an actor and 
actor-director. The story of his boy- 
hood and youth in Russia, with its in- 
timate pictures of Russian family life 
is told with a charm rarely to be 
found outside of works of creative im- 
agination written by literary artists of 
the first rank. The book gives a his- 
tory of the Moscow Art Theatre; and 
it is rich in personal glimpses of the 
playwrights whose work was put on 
by the Moscow players. Chekhov, al- 
ways joking and laughing, moves in 
and out of the scene until he becomes 
a familiar figure. The spirit of the 
Moscow Art Theatre is best revealed, 
I think, by the incident Stanislavsky 
recounts when the whole company, 
with their wives and children, went 
to visit Chekhov when he was ill in 
the south of Russia and put on one 
of his plays for him there. Chalia- 
pin, Dantchenko, Maeterlinck, Isa- 
dora Duncan, Gordon Craig and num- 
erous other figures in various lines of 
artistic and cultural endeavour appear 
in these pages; but more interesting 
than what he has to say about others 
is what the idealistic, humble, gentle 
man of cultivated taste and refined 
sensibilities, Stanislavsky, has to say 
about himself and his pursuit of truth 


and beauty. 


G. Wodehouse’s Golf Without 
. Tears (Doran) is a merry book 
about golf bugs. On the thinnest and 
most obvious of plots he has strung a 
series of ludicrous situations related 
in his merriest manner. Even if a 
reader loathed golf, he would be 
put into a healthy and happy mood 
by this book. Wodehouse’s style 
is jaunty, conversational, good-hu- 
moured; his attitude toward life is 
always exuberant and gay, but never 
so bouncingly full of spirits as to be 
offensive. 


OUDINI’S 4 Magician Among 

the Spirits (Harper) is the most 
valuable and most interesting exposé 
of spirit mediums and their tricks that 
has ever got into print. Houdini says, 
after explaining the methods where- 
by “psychic phenomena” are produced, 


| that Sir Conan Doyle and many of 





the eminent scientists who believe in 
spiritualism are victims of the will- 
to-believe, the dupes of men with a 
will-to-deceive. He reserves judgment 
in the matter of life after death and 
merely sets down that after many 
years of investigation he had found 
no evidence of communication be- 
tween living persons and departed 
spirits. Having dismissed the mediums 
as charlatans, he finds his own expert- 
ness in trickery accounted for by J. 
Hewat McKenzie, president of the 
British College of Psychic Science, 
by his (Houdini’s) possession of psy- 
chic powers, which he denies. The 
tricks by which he mystified Mc- 
Kenzie, Houdini writes, obey natural 
laws, and besides, McKenzie did not 
see what he thought he saw. The 


book is an extraordinary commentary 
on human credulity. 


HOMAS BEER’S Sandoval 

(Knopf) is an exquisite roman- 
tic bit, presenting the life and man- 
ners of New York during the Recon- 
struction period, when Boss Tweed 
ruled and vulgarity flourished, most 
particularly among the dubious new- 
rich. Beer is a writer with feeling 
for style and for literary good taste. 
He is one of the few of the younger 
writers engaged in promoting the 
tradition of gentility in American 
fiction. That tradition is not to be 
confused with its counterfeit so much 
in evidence in our literature before 
the vogue of realism and naturalism 
taught American readers that good 
literature is not modeled along the 
general lines of a celluloid Valentine. 


INCE the time James Branch 

Cabell swapped the sentiment of 
The Soul of Melicent for the irony 
of The Cream of the Jest and Maurice 
Hewlett turned from the times and 
peoples of his own imagination and 
took to transliterating the Norse sagas, 
there has been no better romanesque 
historical novel in English, I believe, 
than Isabel Paterson’s The Singing 
Season (Liveright). The scene is the 
mercantile city of Cordova in Spain; 
the time, the late Middle-Ages; the 
hero, a forerunner of the great figures 
of the Renaissance; the plot, the con- 
flict between the old ideas and the 
new. The hero is cast in truly heroic 
mould. Except that he is a man of 
action rather than a man of thought, a 
merchant prince, not an artist, the 
hero, Sigismund, reminds me _ of 
Leonardo in Merejeskowski’s Leon- 
ardo da Vinci: he is a character who 
commands profound admiration and 
respect—a man without illusions about 
human nature, animated by ideas 
ahead of his times, playing a lone 
game of industrial power against a 
crumbling feudalism, a free man in 
his own right by virtue of intelligent 
self-interest, a clear vision, courage, 
shrewdness and charm, There is a 
love story involving Sigismund’s 
daughter and the young priest who 
has charge of the souls of Sigis- 
mund’s_ establishment, though the 
young priest is not aware that love 
rules his heart in his sincere pre- 
occupation with the incorrigible lit- 
tle beauty’s conduct. This love 
story so delightfully and sympathet- 
ically related, with tenderness and 
wit, might have sufficed for a novel 
by itself; but Mrs. Patersor has 
been as prodigal of dramatic inci- 
dent in her beautiful novel as she 
has been careful of her prose 
style. It is a novel of genuine 
distinction, as far above the com- 
mon run of cloak-and-sword ro- 
mances as the novels of Dumas are 
above the novels of Sabatini. There 
is not a character in the book which 
is not envisioned with fine insight 
and portrayed with deft and telling 
touches. Mrs. Paterson has clever- 
ness and humour and that necessary 
clairvoyance which sets the creative 
writer above the fiction carpenter. 
Her novel, it must be conceded, is one 
of the outstanding and striking works 
of fiction for the year, 
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5000 


New Yorkers 


who recognize the 
subtle differences 
that distinguish 
individuality from 
mediocrity in dress 
—Men_ whose 
standing easily en- 
ables them to 
command the 
finest tailoring art 
—seek for sar- 
torial guidance 3 
none other than renee Do 
you? 


The New Fall Styles are here | 
$45. Upwards | 

Write for our “‘5 color” booklet | 
| 








Custom-fitted Clothes of Distinction 


14 East 45th Street., New York | 
































COLORED 


SILHOUETTES 
“Are Now in Vogue~ 


(CHARMING decorative effects 

are to be had from colored cut- 
outs. I have a limited number of 
original designs assembled by hand 
and attractively mounted. They add 
a warm note of interest to any room. 


Price $3.00 each 
(Size 8 3 x 11) 
Mail check or money order to 


F. H. Richardson Studio Shop 
13 West 47th Street New York 
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CLOTHES for the CONSERVATIVE 








RICE is the marvel of 
y Sepp eclcbemcon cloth- 
ing; the best of conservative 
style is there, and the 
choicest of fabrics—yet our 
highest-price suit is 


$39- 50 
Nat LUXENBERG & Bros. 














841 Broadway, New York City 
863 Broad Street, Newark, N.J- 
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Of selected imported woolens 
hand- tailored to measure 
$55 


“Clothing Tailored to meet your Ideals” 


Banks ne. 


562 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Entrance on 46th Street 














Bernard Weatherill, Inc. 
Sole American 
Agents for 





LTD. 
LONDON, W. 1 


Offers the Summerdale Plus Four Suit for 
sport wear. Faultless cut and perfect free- 
dom. Tailored in London from the finest 
of British materials, 


Weatherill also offers lounge and business 
suits in distinctive Londonstyles and fabrics. 


Charles Weatherill 
Resident Manager 
549 Fifth Ave. New York 





Summerdale Plus 
Four Suit 


By Appointment 























Spalding 
Golf Suits 


Made only of 
finestim ported 
Scotch Tweeds 
woven specially 
to our specifica- 
tions. “very suit 
hand- tailored and 
designed under 
uur own direct 
supervision. 


$60 ad 565 
Also _ imported 


Golf Sweaters, 
Topcoats, and 
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> 
| Outdoor Shoes. 


523 Fifth Ave, (at 43rd) New York 
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Black or White 
Initials 
on:— 

Gold 


Silver 
Black 


$300 
PER DOZEN 
PACKS 


Green 
Purple 
Yellow 

Or Lavender 





MONOGRAM, MATCH PACKS 


with your own initials 
Ideal for the dinner, Mah Jongg, or Bridge Table. The latest smart smok- 
ing accessory. Makes a charming Gift. Mail order and check at once to 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP, 619 Madison Ave., New York 
Also Carried By 
Famous & Barr Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Sterling Glass Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
S. S. Pierce Co., Boston, Mass. 
Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, Mass. 
M. T. Bird & Co., Boston, Mass. 
London Harness Co., Boston, Mass. 
DO. M. Read Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Lord & Taylor, New York 

Alfred Dunhill, Ltd., New York 
James B. Russell, New York 

The Biltmore Hotel Shops, New York 
M. M. Importing Co., New York 
Daniel Low & Co., Salem, Mass. 

The Dutch Oven Shop, Noroton, Conn. . 
anger Bros., Fort Worth, Texas Shortenberg & Robinson, New Haven, Conn. 








Ss 
The William Hengerer Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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BRITISH 
FOOTWEAR 





$14.00 


British 
Tan Scotch Grain 
Plain Toe 
Full Leather Lined 
Suitable for Golf and 
Country Wear 


For Town and Country 


Catalogue upon request 


WHALLEY-FORD, Ltd. 
LONDON 
15 East 45th St. 83 Wall St. 
New York City 
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t ASLOR AND IMPORTER 
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Van Suceai 


ESTO. 1909 
CIVILIAN and SPORTS 


CLOTHES 
ENGLISH RIDING BREECHES 


Serving an Eminent 
Clientele of the Well 
Dressed New York 


Business Man 


570 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 



































VOGUE’S BOOK 
of 
ETIQUETTE 


The reasons for 
good manners, and 
the rules and cus- 
toms which families 
of breeding and tra- 
dition observe to- 
day in social inter- 
course, 530 pp. $4. 


Order from 
VOGUE 


21 West 44th St., New York City 


























ENOL o es 


THE FACT THAT THIS 
ESTABLISHMENT HAS 
ALWAYS GIVEN PROMI- 
NENCE TO THE ENGLISH 
TYPE OF CLOTHES, DEFI- 
NITELY INFLUENCES THE 
PATRONAGE OF MEN WHO 
RESPECT THE LONDON 
STANDARD OF DRESS. 


FIFTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 


TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


FFINCHILIEY 


5 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK 























MM 
PIPES 


The Pipe with 
the Blue Bar 






Golf Pipe 


A pipe of large capacity, 
with a new type of wind- 
shield. When placed on 
ground, the stem stands 
clear. Giving the com- 
fort of a pipe in all out- 
door use, without the dis- 
traction of blowing ash. 


Natural, $13; Bruyére, $14 
(plus the 5% government tax 
on all silyer-mounted pipes) 


One of many interesting new shapes. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


MM IMPORTING CO. 











6 E. 45 St.. New York 
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Ged Collar Pin. Sets 
evenly on both sides of 
collar. 1-10 Gold 14 K. 
Hy 1% or 1% in. sizes. 

1.00. 2 in. size $1.25. 
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Ged Tie Holder No. 4 B 


Neat and Practical. 1-20 
Gold 10 K. $1.00. 





Ged Money Grip. Replaces 
the bulky billfold. 1-10 
Gold 10 K. $1.00; 1-10 
Green Gold 14 K. $2.00; 
Sterling Silver $3.00. 


Above and other Designs in Solid 

14 K.Red or Green Gold at Reason- 

able Prices. If not at shops you 
patronize, write us. 


Illustrated folders mailed on request. 


Ged Mfg. Co., Two Maiden Lane, N.Y. 














VAN GLOW VAN MEAD 


VAN DORT 


The COLLAR That Changed 


a National Habit 


ERHAPS you, too, are one of the men 

who used to wear a “ hard”’ collar, 
and have now discovered how much 
smarter you look — and feel — in a Van 
Heusen. Men say the Van Heusen is as 
comfortable as it is good looking — and 
that’s very. 


12 Sevles. SOc: $3.00 the box 


Ask your dealer for Van Craft, a new negligee 
shirt with the Van Heusen Collar attached. 


VAN HEUSEN 


the Worlds Smartet COLLAR 


PHILLIPS-JONES NEW YORK.°*. 
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Almond Roca 


—the West has 


“gone wild’’ over it! 
Are you a favored one? 
Surest proof is that some 
wonderful somebody has re- 
membered you with a box of 
Almond Roca. Neither cho- 
colate nor hard candy! Un- 
usual?— Most! Different?— 
Decidedly! The West has 
“gone wild” over it! May as 
well attempt description of a 
Grand Canyon Sunset as 
Almond Roca. Both defy it! 
But, for a dollar and a half, 
you can buy a package. If 
you live east of the Rockies, 
you may have to address us 
direct—but the reward, you'll 
find, will more than justify 
the effort. And, when you 
address us, please include 
your dealer’s name, for we 
want to cater to your future 
wishes through him * **# 
BROWN & HALEY, 
Confectioners to the Elect, 
Tacoma, Washington 


Almond Roca 


“ An Extraordinary Confection” 
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C4 ESTING| R 
denote that quality and 
distinction attainable only 


from silk loomed by a crea- 
tive master. 








Wherever men’s better 
clothes are sold. 














Anything— 
anything— 
anything! 


Ask Us Anything About Travel 


We're here to assist our readers in every way 
any travel bureau possibly can—-and to assist 
them gratis 


THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


23 West 44th St. New York City 




















Hip Girdle 
Philadelphia: 


Mary Kammerer 
221 So. 11th Street 


San Francisco: 








’ HIP GIRDLE: daintily made of cream colored 





Dr.WALTERS 


Reducin 
RUBBER. GARI MENTS 


inaeaa cn more sn A years 


rubber, boned and strongly reinforced in 
the front to insure flat erereenes. Re- 
duces hips and thighs. aving no cloth 
attachments it can be kept clean and 
fresh, thereby making it absolutely sani- 
tary. Send hip measure. 

Can be worn in place of corset. Price $10.00 


MAN’S ABDOMINAL REDUCER: with cou- 
til back $9.00. All rubber $14.00. Send 
abdomen and waist measure. 


ANKLETS: per pair $7.00. Extra high $9.00. 
Send ankle measurement. 


Write to Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, Pres., 





17i'Post Street for illustrated booklet 32 rue Louis-le-Grand, PARIS ( France ) 
Boston: 
| Wn riecasnc JEANNE WALTER, INC. G will send you the 3,glbums on 
pe & On., lan. 389 Fifth Avenue New York Anklets receip nelle 

















THREE WONDERFUL 
ALBUMS 


show a_great_number 
of the finest Dancinc 
GiRLS appearing in 





PARIS 


at the 


FOLIES BERGERE 


the most famous music 


hall and at the 
MOULIN ROUGE 


the world known ball 


Ist Album 1923 : $1 
2nd Album 1924 : $1 
3d Album Moulin Rouge : $1 


W. de BRUNOFF 


VANITY Fap 
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Correction of 


an error 


On page 107 of the June 
issue of this magazine 
there appeared an adver- 
tisement of Krementz 
links. Through a typo 
graphical error, these 
links were described as 
“18 kt. white gold.” 


This description should 
have read “18 kt. white 
gold plate.” 


We regret the error sin- 
cerely and take this means 
of correcting it. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
Newark, New Jersey 























7 D sof’ TOBACCO 
Cock vouci 


Let LOCKTITE 
Keep Your Tobacco 


OU’VE never run across any 

tobacco pouch quite as con- 
venient as Locktite. Ideally fitted 
for its job. Ingenious closing 
device opens easy or Closes tight at 
simple pull of tip across top of 
pouch. Made with- 
out buttons or 
strings. Fits flat. 
Keeps pockets clean 
and tobacco in prime 
condition. 








| 







Many Styles and Leathers 
Se STITe is shown in a vari- 


ety of styles in attractive 
durable leathers. Priced at $1 
and up, at cigar stores, men’s 
shops and wherever smokers’ ac- 
cessories are sold. “Can” bulky 
tobacco cans and get a handy 
Locktite Pouch. Write us if 
dealer cannot supply. 


Manufactured and 
Fully Guaranteed by 


The F.S. MILLS CO., Inc. 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


























YORK STREET, the leading hat style worn by American 
sportsmen returning from abroad. Mediumbrownor grey, 
Seven dollars. May be worn turned up when so desired. 

















MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FER IRIPIER & LO. 


Established 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY:-SIXTH STREET 
New York 

























































You outdoor men! 


Play all you can, but make sure you en- 
joy your play! A Merton-Air Cap helps 
a lot. It has a ventilator in the visor 
which allows the fresh air to circulate 
around the top of your head and keeps 
it cool. Makes for comfort, health and 
happiness. 






Made in fine fabrics and sold at fine 
stores. Priced from $2 to $5. Write for 
illustrated folder and names of dealers 
nearest you. 


CHARLES S. MERTON & CO 
210 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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— 
screen lets 
the air in. 


DORCAS 











SHIRTS 


AND 


SWEATERS 







Milton Sills in 
Richard Walton 
Tully’s “Flowing 
Cold” 


HANDSOME SHIRTS 


Real comfort, fit and good 
looks are happily combined in 
Patrick Shirts. 

Made of rich flannels and 
genuine Broadcloths, — different 
weights in checks, plaids and 
solid colors. Cut coat style, 
have “set in” sleeves and sateen- 
faced collars. 

Look and fit like custom built. 

A shirt your friends will envy. 


QUALITY AND STYLE 


Quality is knit right into all 
Patrick Sweaters in Patrick 
mills, from choice yarns, noted 
for their life and springiness. 

It’s outstanding in their style 
and make and fit—their ample 
size, “set in” sleeves, hand-looped 
seams.and hand-worked button 
holes. Insist on our green and 
black label as your assurance of 
quality. 

At high class dealers everywhere. 

Send for interesting Shirt and 
ae booklets. (Address Desk 


F.A.PATRICK &CO. DULUTH 
Makers of both Cloth and Garment 


“PURE NORTHERN WOOL 


from sheep that thrive in the snow"’ 
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: x Those who live their lives against a background of pleasant things, grace- 


fully done, sele& the Pierce-Arrow Dual-Valve Six not alone for the quality 
of service which it renders, but also for the distin&tion with which it ren- 


he ders that service. It is obvious that such a car cannot be built except by a 
2:8 group of rarely skilled craftsmen, producing only a limited number of cars. 


> THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY BUILDS TWO TYPES OF MOTOR CARS, aS 
THE DUAL-VALVE SIX IN THIRTEEN BODY STYLES, AT $5,250 AND UPWARD; THE SERIES 80 


IN SEVEN BODY STYLES, AT $2,895 AND UPWARD 
« 


. DUAL-VALVE SIX } 
yy, Open cars, $5,250 Closed cars, $7,000 at Buffalo 





~ So 
: %.* 
a 





‘ ‘ The Pierce- Arrow Dual-Valve Seven-Passenger Enclosed Drive Limousine built for A. Watson Armour, Esq. 
= Mr. Armour chose for this car a BrewSter green finish, with gray Striping on body and hood. The belt is 
f y of black, the wheels gray with green Striping. The upholstery in taupe affords an effective contrast. 
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CONDE NAST PRESS GREBNWICH, CONN. 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


“Standard” kitchen sinks, “yard stick high,” provide 
comfort and prevent back-strain. How high is yours? 


Standard Sanitary Wfg. Co., pittsburgh 











Even a superficial acquaint- 
ance with the Lincoln is 
sufhcient to create a dom- 
inant impression of distinc- 
tion and individuality. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 




















